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INTRODUCTION. 


“ Tub Metaphysics of Aristotle ” says Mr. Maurice,' i,„ p „ r ,„ nc „ 
■ ‘are troublesome reading, partly from the frequent re- of the Meta¬ 
petitions which occur in them, partly from the difficulty physics - 
of discovering a sequence in the books. Nevertheless, they should 
be read by anv student who wishes to investigate the questions which 
have occupied, men in later times.” 

Notwithstanding, however, their bearing on modem 2 . study of 
systems of Ontology, and their being occupied in the thorn negiect.- 
discussion of questions of vast importance, in specula- etL 
tion, at least, the Metaphysics have almost since the Middle Ages 
been buried in obscurity, and, with a few brilliant exceptions in 
Germany , 2 have been quite forgotten. This neglect has been growing 
greater and greater from the time of Cudworth and More, but has 
. oeen quite confirmed in the present century; and in England, at 
least, the Metaphysics of Aristotle have been consigned to utter 
oblivion. One cause, amongst others, that undoubtedly 3 . p artial 
has contributed to bring this odium upon the Meta- cause of thin 
physics, and thus to contract their circulation within ne « ,ect - 
* a narrow sphere in our country, is the absence of any work that 
would assist the student in the entire labour of mastering the 
difficulties, which confessedly he must make up his mind to en¬ 
counter in such a task. No English translation, for instance, that 
can be said really to have answered such an end as this, has as 
yet appeared ; 3 and thus, whilst other portions of Aristotle’s works 
have been illustrated in this way, the Metaphysics have been left to 
moulder in the dust of our public Libraries, and have encountered 
contempt disproportionate to their literary value—disproportionate 
when compared with the attention and scholarship that nave bee» 
lavished upon the rest of the Stagyrite’s Philosophy. 

(1) In his incomparable Analysis of Aristotle's Metaphysics, to be found in his 
“ History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” published originally in the 
Cyclopedia Metropolitana. 

(2) Buhle, for example, in his treatise on the “ Authenticity of Aristotle’s Meta¬ 
physics." 

(3) In fact, the only translation extant of tre Metaphysics is that by Thomas 
Taylor, but—for the reasons already stated in my Preface—there is not much to be 
found there to assist the student beyond an English version not entirely out of the 
reach of censure. Futlher, the scarcity of this not very commodious volume, 
places it beyond the hands of ordinary purchasers. 
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«. Attempted TUs deficiency it has been attempted to supply by 
remedy for It the present Translation; and the hope of the Translator 
T M e i»ti e,en * it may be found useful in this way, if not to very 

ran. a on, profound Greek scholars and Aristotelians, who do not 
require such, yet, at least, to those students of ordinary attainments, 
who, however willing to become acquainted with the Metaphysics, 
are deterred from the undertaking by as well the actual magnitude of 
and the the Treatise as the difficulties of the text. And, as the 

Analysis. fittest aecompanunent to this Translation, the student is 
supplied with the following Analysis of the work itself, 
in which the connexion of thought that runs through the entire is 
traced, as well as its bearing on Modern Philosophy illustrated. The 
contents, moreover, of the several books and chapters are succinctly 

f iven in the order in which they occur in the arrangement adopted 
y Bekker. 


BOOK I. 

1. The Preface The Metaphysics open with a short Preface, in which 

Boot /' Aristotle seeks to introduce his readers to the philo¬ 

sophy that he is now about to develop for them and 

which he implies is quite distinct 1 in its aim from that found in the 
other portions of his works; though at the same time inseparably 
connected with them, as pieces of that vast edifice of knowledge 
practical as well as speculative, which it was his ambition to build up 
and leave behind him for the service of mankind. 

2 . Aristotle's her this purpose he endeavours to exalt* as much as 
object™ possible the nature of the inquiry undertaken in this 

’ , ,treatise, and he thereby calculated on enlisting the 

sympathy of Ins readers m its behalf. Moreover, by thus arriving 
Metaphysics m an attractive garb, he was enabled to answer indi 
rectly the objections that were afloat in the popular inind against the 
practicability of their study Now both of these ends assuredly were 
answered in«this Preface; for whatever would have a tendency to 
promote the dignity of Metaphysics as a science, would necessarily 
exercise a reflex influence m giving a decided answer to all the 

Sophists' 1 * mlSht b<! CVeUed a b ,aillsl ‘t by the ignorant and presuming 

s. Positive and Thus Aristotle defends Ontology positively and neea- 
fence of*onto- ‘V'f’V 1*“^. V a bold anafysis of the nature and 
'<>«ry. oojeets ot the science; and negatively, by making this 

the Sceptics aaaiysls subserve as a plain answer to all the cavils ol 

Sophte ’ or wudoin - *° d « i «- 

Towards the end of chapter i. 
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In this Preface, therefore, to the Metaphysics, we 4. Aristotle', 
may lay it down that the chief aim of Aristotle is to chief aim in 
invest Ontology with its peculiar attributes as a science, thls 1>refac,! - 
and this, too, for the p rrpose that thereby it should be elevated tn 
its proper position amongst the other sciences; and this he conceived 
to be the most effectual refutation against all misconceptions as to its 
expediency, or scope, or general utility. 

The course, then, which Aristotle pursues to accom- s. How this 
plish all this is as follows: he aims to establish that alnl ,s wtiuI,l ' d - 
Ontology, or, as he calls it, Wisdom, was the science properly so 
called. Viewed in relation to the other sciences, it contained their 
most absolute generalizations. The science of Metaphysics might be 
said to bear the same relation to physical or natural science which 
logic has to psychology. As logic exhibits the reasoning process 1 of 
the mind, and thus illustrates its capabilities for the attainment ol 
knowledge, so Metaphysics, as a science, is conversant about the 
highest and purest deductions from experimental philosophy, and its . 
province is to exemplify those abstract notions and fundamental : I 
principles which establish the certainty of knowledge itself. Sense 
and experience merely 3 deal with individual instances, but Ontology 
lays hold on what is the universal element therein, and thus gradually 
mounts up to be, what it is, a science about causes and llrst principles. \ 

And this very fact, that Metaphysics is a science of . . 

causes, it is that invests it with its dignity and import- “hat invests 
ance, and draws the line of demarcation between it and Metaphysic* 
all other sources of information. The senses merely j diKni,y ' 
bear their testimony to the particular fact of a pari icular 
sensation, but say nothing about the cause. The practical or expe¬ 
rienced—the common workman, for instance,— understand the doing 
of a thing, but they have no perception as to the principle or cause 
of it; and for this reason we estimate the architect above the handi- • 
craftsman, inasmuch as the one is, whereas the other is not, conversant 
with the principle or cause of what is being constructed. To at tri¬ 
bute, indeed, an acquaintance with the cause to an handicraftsman, 
would be as absurd as if we were to do so in the case’of one of the 
brute creation; for both fulfil their functions, whilst acting, wholly 
irrespective of a knowledge of causes, and what the latter does from 
blind instinct, the former accomplishes from the mere impulse of 
habit; so that, in short, what sheds such lustre on Metaphysics as a 
science, what imparts such elevation to it, is its being a science con¬ 
versant with causes and first principles. 

(1) For a most lucid explanation of this point the student is referred to Arch- 
• bishop Whately’a “Elements of Logic,” Analytical outline, where the nature and 

province of the science are placed beyond the poasibiJ ; *v of misapprehension lor th# 
future. 

(2) This connexion between apodeiktic principles and the science of metaphysics 
leads Aristotle, in the third Hook, into a refutation of scepticism. 

(A) .This is shown in chap. i. 

b 2 
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_ But, indeed, it may be also said that the origin of the 

I of this from the sciences kindred to Metaphysics bears the completest 
j kindred testimony to its dignity and value as a science, that 

sciences; ca i ls into pl a j the loftiest faculties of the hu man mind , 
antf elevates them above tilings sensual'and grovelling. The sciences 
kindred to Metaphysics, from their very earnest, dawn, were pursued 
not for the sake of any extrinsic advantages; for they sprang up in 
places where increasing civilization had supplied the necessary and 
even superfluous wants of the inhabitants. Thus it was 
I ®; a ':£ lnathe - that the mathematical sciences took their rise in Egypt 1 
'amongst the priests; for the sacerdotal caste, having 
their worldly expenses defrayed for them out of the public purse. 
Were permitted to enjoy leisure, and thus were induced to cultivate 
the abstract sciences, not from their mere utility, but from the pure 
love of knowledge itself, as such. 

And this fact it is which, in the most eminent degree, 
s.WhyOntoiogy evinces the claim which Metaphysics, as a science, has 
upon us lal "' S upon our sympathies, because it is a purely speculative 
science; that is, a science cultivated for the sake of 
the knowledge it furnishes its votaries with. And, indeed, beside the 
particular instance in the case of the Egyptians just mentioned, that 
Metaphysics, or any high order of science, is pursued for the sake of 
knowledge, as such, is in general proved from the origin of specula- 
fiiltrttself. For mankind, from wonder, 2 first forms systems of philo¬ 
sophy ; aud wonder is attended with a feeling pf ignorance, as well 
as a desire to remove that ignorance. Now this desire to remove 
ignorance, wherever it exists, at the same time manifests the most 
unmistakeable love of knowledge for its own sake. In short, what is 
the love of knowledge, but, in other words, the desire to be liberated' 
from the bondage of ignorance ? 

io chap. ii. In this way Aristotle strives to place Ontology in its 
Detailed proof true position of importance amongst the other sciences. 
Me'taphyeio'asi^- 3 WR sa y> t * lat a nian is f ree who is so for his own 
a science, com-isakc and not for the sake of another ; so Ontology is 
pared with the Tp Ursuc fl for its own sake,—-for the sake, as such, of the 
cr sciences, j g| or j ous knowledge which it unfolds. And, indeed, 
after all, such is its dignity, that wc can hardly consider it as of 
human origin; for allowing it thisTharacteristic of freedom'just 
awarded to it, wc can with very little probability on our side 
attrihurc it to such a source as that of the invention of man, seeing 
that human nature is in itself so generally servile; and, besides 
this, being a science of causes, and God being the chief amongst 
causes 3 —now this is the view of the Divine nature that has ever 
prevailed amongst mankind,—it would accordingly seem that 


(1) Towards the end or chap_. i. (2) Vide chap. ii. 

13) 'O r« 7 tip 0<-6v doK«r TO atriott tram ctva/ rtf. Lib. i. c. ii. 
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such a science as this is should be what God would be in pos¬ 
session of, as a sort of prerogative of His Almighty power and 
pSffgetion. 

And, further, Aristotle shows how worthy of our n. Ontology aa 
attention and study metaphysical science in reality was, a ruler amongst 
inasmuch as this Wisdom, or Ontology, was, in its own the s, lences - 
nature, fitted to be a regulator—so to speak—to all other systems 
of knowledge. As m the external world, mind rules rightfully over 
matter” and, as in ourselves, intellect—if its sway be not usurped 
by passion—exercises dominion over the body ; 1 2 so, according to 
this constitution of things, should the science investigated in this 
present Treatise be honoured as the queen of the other sciences,—as 
that science to which the rest should do homage, because it is con¬ 
versant about those subjects that are most intellectual in their 
essence. And, therefore, on the principle just enunciated, of the 
subordination of the immaterial to the corporeal, decidedly the most 
qualified tfo stand at the top of the material and moral, and, in 
short, the whole order of mental sciences, is the science of the 
Ontologist or Metaphysician. 

Now, in all the foregoing reasonings, doth Aristotle’s Aristotle's 
negative defence of Metaphysics reside by implication ; negative de¬ 
fer the completest answer to all objections is furnished fence of On- 
in the proof of the reality and importance of its subject- posVtivo 
matter, and its bearing upon the most dignified portions defence, 
of Human Nature. His master, Plato, for example, in 
It the Georgias, objects to metaphysical pursuits, in their 1,1 j e ^"™ i e s of thc 
li tendency to incapacitate men for active life. And answered. 

Aristotle himself "notices' how sciences, akin to Meta¬ 
physics, were invented and cultivated amongst the sacerdotal caste 
of a nation, 5 merely from the fact of their not being -engaged in 
active life, but their being allowed to live, by the liberality of the 
State, in the enjoyment of leisure. But, admitting this, is not specu¬ 
lation a higher region for the range and exercise of man’s intellectual 
faculties than action P It develops the more noble po»tions of his 
nature than can be done by the wear and tear of the world; it holds 
up to his contemplation- the purest and most serene objects that the 
mind of man can rivet itself upon. And, accordingly, the more 
speculative, in the higher sense of that word, a science is—and 
what can be more speculative than Metaphysics ?—the more entitled 
is it, as a science, to the respect and approval and genuine admira¬ 
tion of the world. 3 And as to the exclusive profession of knowledge 
by any one class in contradistinction to any other, no system of 
knowledge can be considered as the peculiar possession of any 
particular section of mankind: because Aristotle triumphantly shows 


(1) As he lays down in the Politics, book I. chap. v. 

(2 ) This lias been shown in chap (3) Vide chap, ii 
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ihat all men 1 are actuated with the deeire of knowledge in and for 
itself, and that the aspirations thus implanted by the Creator in all 
could not possibly be designed only for some. On the other hand, 
the science which, like this Sophia, 2 or Wisdom, was a full supply 
to these natural yearnings and desires, ought to command the 
attention of all who wish really to act up to the law of their being, 
and to march onwards towards that perfection of their social and 
intellectual principles to which Nature points them and God calls 
them. 


14. The high- 
est objects of 
human know¬ 
ledge the sub¬ 
ject-matter of 
Metaphysics. 


Now seeing that knowledge for its own sake is thus 
agreeable to man, and is held out to him by Nature as 
a pursuit suitable to his faculties and yearnings, surely 
that science which contemplates the highest objects of 
knowledge ought to be valued, and cultivated, and 
prized the more dearly, and to be esteemed amongst 
men as the most worthy of their study and veneration. And these 
highest objects of knowledge—the highest to which we can soar in 
this our state of probation—these form the subject-matter qbgut 
which metaphysical science, is conversant, and may be contemplated 

! under the heads of causes, universals, 3 entity, materiality, immateri¬ 
ality, existence, from the most insignificant traces of it up to absolute 
existence,—that is, the Supreme Being. 

is. Its subject- And i* I s this very subject-matter which determines the 
matter deter- direction in which Metaphysics moves, and gives rise to 
subdivisions those subdivisions of the science which Aristotle, it 
must be allowed, very confusedly 4 hints at in the present 
Treatise. Prom this subdivision, however, of the subject-matter of 
metaphysical science we derive its threefold division into Theology, 
as it regards immateriality; into iEtiology, 6 or the First Philosophy, as 
it regards first principles; and, thirdly, into Metaphysics properly so 
called, that is, into Ontology, as it regards being audits several con¬ 
comitants or species, sucli as unity, plurality, capacity, and actuality. 
16 . Aboutwhat Having thus determined the aitiological aspect "of 
sort of causes (Metaphysics, that is, that its essential distinction as a 
Metaphysics is science consists in its being concerned with the subject 
chap'u . 3114; °f causes, Aristotle proceeds to inquire about what sort 
of causes Ontology is conversant; and he lays down that 
the sort of causes about which it is employed are such as are 
primary and universal in the most eminent degree. 

17. This shown And this Aristotle shows to be the ease by an analysis 
of our notions of what the qualifications of the “ wise 


from an ana- 


(1) For the aim of Aristotle in these opening chapters, the student is referred to 
the expositions of Thomas Aquinas, and of Augustinus Niphus on the ProBmium. 

(2) For the nature of the “Wise Man” of Aristotle, the student should consult 
the remarks of Mr. Maurice in his Analysis on this term. 

(S) Thomas Aquinas and Augustinus Niphus on the ProBmium. 

(4) Thomas Aquinas explains this in his opening remarks on the Metaphysics. 

(5) This term Ls borrowed from Dr. Whewell. 
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man ” are, as well as by a definition of “ wisdom.” We i y8is of the 
view the “wise man” as endowed with universal know- “wiseman" 
ledge, and the knowledge which he has acquired we ln<1 of wisdom 
regard as difficult of attainment, and beyond the ordinary powers ot 
liis fellow-creatures. Further, we regard his wisdom as evinced in 
his accuracy of reasoning on scientific subjects, and in his ability to 
impart his knowledge to his ignorant brethren. And respecting 
“ wisdom ” itself, we must define it as a science eligible for its own 
sake; that is, for the sake of the knowledge that it furnishes, and not 
for the sake of the results that flow therefrom. And fnrther, as ob¬ 
served above, the science of Metaphysics', such as this Wisdom is 
described to be, is fitted for pre-eminence above the rest of the 
sciences. 

And to apply all this to the matter in hand, we must 
remember, according to these notions of the ideal of the of'thcse 1 »na'-° n 
“ wise man,” that the science professed by him, that is, lyses to the 
Sophia, or Wisdom, or Metaphysics, call it which you ontoiogy f 
may, must be a science conversant with what is uni¬ 
versal ; for what, it may be asked, is there more difficult for men as a 
subject of knowledge than the universal ? for universals are most 
remote from the common perceptions of sense. And as to accuracy 
of reasoning, which must needs, it is expected, be found in Meta¬ 
physics, what can involve more accuracy and certainty than those 
reasonings that are connected with what is primary ? And if this 
science is to be one which is to be capable of affording instruction to 
others, as such, then, it must be, a science of causes; for persons who 
understand causes are the persons that really can convey knowledge 
to their fellow-creatures. And what is true ot persons in this respect, 
e is true also of Metaphysics as an (etiological science; for the know¬ 
ledge it can furnish is the knowledge of causes, and the knowledge • 
of causes is knowledge in the best and highest sense of that word. 
And, moreover, if one should define Sophia, or Wisdom, to be a 
science that is eligible for its own sake, nothing is more worthy of the 
choice of the philosopher than the highest objects of scientific know-« 
ledge; and the highest objects of scientific knowledge afe universals, t 
things primary, and first principles. 

And from all these statements it is demonstrated that, j». Metaphy- 
admitting Metaphysics to be an (etiological science, that is, sics therefore^, 
a science conversant with causes, that those causes must ^nnaTyami 
needs be in themselves primary causes, and universal in universal 
the most eminent and strict acceptation of that term. “““*• 

Now this conclusion that Metaphysics is a science 20 . This deter 
conversant about causes and first principles, points out £}*[!” e|‘p5 d * r 
the development of the science of Ontology in a direction me nt, as show* 
contrary to the other sciences. For whereas the pri- ■» cha P- “• 
mitive sciences rose np amongst men from wonder, that is, in reality, 
from an ig lorance about causes, anr a desire to be rid'of their per 
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plexity, and attain unto a solution of the phenomenal difficulties; 
ivhereas this was the ease with the primitive sciences, it is quite 
Afferent as regards the science of the metaphysician. Ontology, or 
..he science of Metaphysics, on the other hand, starts out from well- 
iscertained and admitted causes, and by leading men on to the very 
topmost heights of knowledge, fills them with wonder, as the result 
if their researches, and not as the stimulating motive to inquiry in 
the first instance. 

!l. Why Aria- Aristotle having now shown that Ontology, or Wisdom, 
otie’s fourfold sets out on its investigations from the starting point of 
>r c:maes t is n an examination of certain well-ascertained causes, the 
idopted in the question immediately presents itself, what are we to 
Metaphysics; regard as w ell-ascertained causes ? And, in the first 
d>ap. m. place, what do we mean, in a philosophic sense, by the 
phrase “well-ascertained” causes? We mean, those causes that 
rave been generalized to the utmost, as far its they will go, and then 
classified under the highest genera to which they can be extended. 
This question leads Aristotle to lay before his readers his fourfold 
dassification of causes, which was adopted by his followers, and for 
centuries after was acknowledged amongst the Peripatetics as a 
scientific dogma whose authority dared not be impeached, and its 
reign lasted down to the very age of the Scholastics. 

> 2 . what these { , Thus Aristotle, m the Metaphysics, makes the assump- 
our causes Jtion of the same four causes as he had arrived at, after 
‘ re - (successive generalizations in his physical inquiries; 

lamely, as the first cause he sets down the substance and the 
essence, -rrjv overlap sal to ti rfp eieai ; the second as the matter and the 
mbjeot, tt)p v\t/p Ka'i to vnoKelfiepov ; the third as the origin of .the 
principle of motion, ZQev r) apxv ttjs Kipija-ems; and the fourth is that, 
vhich is opposed to this, namely, the good end answered by the 
existence of anything, Terdprrjp ol rr/p dpriKfipcprjv air lap ravTT] sat 
-o ou Ipfuep Ka\ to dyad op. Aristotle still has reason, now as ever, 
,o express himself satisfied with this division of causes, which is 
eased on the assumption of the completeness of the classification of 
hem into thflse that are formal, material, efficient, audiiqal. 

!3 Why a re But > f urt ner- the decision of this question, that 
dew Of the ’ Ontology, or Wisdom, is a science of causes, would seem 
ercek phiio- to assimilate it as a science with the speculations of the 
tu P ced. 1S mtr ° ear }y .Greek philosophers, because the subject-matter of 

their inquiries was manifestly after causes of some sort 
» other. And independent of the kindred nature of the investiga¬ 
tions pursued in both eases, it will be of considerable service 1 to 
Aristotle’s present Metaphysical Treatise, to take a review of the 
Greek Philosophy, because, after all, this may lead to ulterior and 
brighter discoveries; and even though it does not, yet it will rfford 

(1) Aa ia shown at the commencement of chap iii 
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the Stagy rite an opportunity, according to his custom, 1 of embracing 
■whatever is true and useful in the scientific labours of others, and <3 
rejecting what is illusory and false. 

In this review of the Greek Philosophy,—a review 
that testifies how completely the Stagyrite had mastered objection™ 1 
the details, and penetrated into the spirit of the various against the 
systems of his predecessors as weE as contemporaries,— Grc ' k phiio- 
in this review, at the threshold of the inquiry, Aristotle 80p iy ' 
states his conviction that the ancients entertained inadequate views 
in ^Etiology, and that the impression that an examination of their 
works leaves on the mind is, that out of the four causes they merelv ,■ 
recognised the material one. This indubitably appears to be true o"f 
the "very early philosophers ; but i3 to be received, perhaps, with some 
modification in the ease of those of more modern date ; for instance, 
the followers of Anaxagoras,' the Pythagoreans, and the Platonists. 

But to prove his position Aristotle brings forward 25 . inductive 
an induction of particulars from the philosophic works proof of this 
of his predecessors, thus adopting the most effectual “W uctlon > 
mode ot proof, quite in accordance with his experimental method. 
The first philosopher that he brings upon the stage is t . 5 . f rom the 
Thales of Miletus, one of the most ancient speculators works of 
that we have any account of, and, in fact, the founder Thalcs - 
of this description of philosophy. 3 Now, this Thaletian philosophy is 
decidedly materialistic, so far forth as its author endeavoured to fix 
on some primary element as the cause and original source of all 
things. But though there may be some foundation in Nature for the 
dogma of Thales as regards the to Hypov, yet Aristotle considers 
that it labours under a radical defect arising from imperfect observa¬ 
tion ; and that it is, after all, but a partial statement of the truth. 

And to confh-m this view, Aristotle brings forward . 

the system of the old Theogony, which represented stance of"' 
Oceanus and Tethys as the parents of generation, and Thales con- 
made water as an object ot adjuration amongst the xheogoni™s t ' lf 
gods, which of course was selected for such on account 
of its being the most ancient element amongst all. •Passing over 
Hippo, who is not worthy of any notice, Aristotle adduces the 

S stems of Anaximenes, Diogenes, Hippasus of Metapontum, a‘nd 
eraclitus of Ephesus, to demonstrate further the justice of this 
criticism on the Ancient Philosophy. 

There were other systems, however, which almost 
might be classed amongst these materialistic ones, , lroo f'frorn r 
because although the germs of a wiser philosophy systems semi¬ 
might on a careful analysis be discovered there, yet 
they lurked in those systems undiscovered by their c lap ' 
authors, who put forward these principles seemingly without any 

(1) The eclectic spirit of Aristotle is evidenced in many passages in the Meta 
physics. (2) 'o rift rutovrnr up-Knyot <pi\u<ro<pias. 
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consciousness of their importance, or of their legitimate consequences, 
but driven, as it were, into them from the nature of the subjects that 
they meddled with, and by the pure force of reason. Now all this 
applies to such systems as those put forward by Empe- 
cifs and others, doclcs and Anaxagoras; the former in his theory or 
Discord and Harmony, and the latter in his recognition 
of the necessity of Mind as an efficient cause in the formation of the 
Universe. And the ease is the same with the Pythagoric doctrine 
about numbers, and the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato. 

28 im nssi Arid the account of the matter is simply this. When 
btlity of the" these philosophers advanced in their systems, the 
continuance of observation of the actual occurrence of so many physical 
materialism. changes naturally forced upon their consideration the 

question, why do these changes take place; what is the 
efficient principle of these changes? These changes, it obviously 
appeared to them, must presuppose an ultimate substance or body as 
the subject of them; but yet this subject, they must have seen, 
could not be instrumental in bringing about its own changes. 

29 From the Notwithstanding this cogency of lioason and of 
ae'e of Farme- Nature, yet Aristotle is inclined to think that the only 
aides material- philosopher who decidedly in this age recognised the 

m " necessity of other causes besides material ones, was 

Parmenides, and that, after all, not even were his 
perceptions very clear upon the subject. 

From this philosophic age onwards, Speculation, however, appeared 
"to take a different turn, to flow in a different channel, and the pure 
force of truth and reason evidently was dragging men into the. 
proper paths of inquiry, as well as into an acknowledgment of the 
foot that any division of causes which would ignore the existence of 
the efficient principle of motion must be a grossly inadequate one, 
and adopted from ignorance as well as imperfect observation. 
Aristotle, at the same time, is constrained to admit that the dif¬ 
ficulties of forming any right judgment about the philosophy of the 
ancients were incalculable, consequent upon the obscurity with which 
they have unfolded their several theories. 

so. The intro- Although Aristotle seems inclined to award to Anax- 
e[Relent rim-i 5 g oras the credit of a discovery of the existence in 
pienientioned" Nature of an efficient principle, yet he states that, prior 
in chap. iv. to the Anaxagorean philosophy, Hermotimus, a native hi 
ClazomeniE, was in actual possession of an aetiological theory of this 
kind. Aristotle, however, does not expect that all may agree with 
him on this point, and therefore he mentions the surmise put forward 
by some as to the introduction of the-efficient cause by the Hesiodic 
school, or that sect of philosophers which recognised the principle of 
Love 1 (fp<at) as the paramount principle in creation. 

(1) The “Love” of the Theogonists is not the same as the “Love” which Plate 
introduces into his Symposium. 
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Be this as it may. it was impossible for these specu- 31 vvimiedto 
lators to rest content with assigning one cause of the the recognition 
phenomena of the universe ; that is, if they really ob- «f‘M* igin- 
served the phenomena which they professed to give solu- Clp e ' 
tions of. Now the existence of opposite and antagonistic phenomena, 
such as order and disorder, was plain to any observer; and this led to 
the hypothesis of Empedocles, of a discord and harmony, the latter to 
account for the order, and the former for the disorder of the Universe. 
This, Aristotle maintains, is the true point of view from whence to 
regard all systems of this kind; this duality of efficient principles was 
adopted in order to furnish a key to unravel the mystery of the 
actual existence of good and evil, and of the predominance of the 
latter over the former. 

But still the whole subject was awkwardly handled by 
1 these philosophers, who might be compared to undisci- cient'eauae" 

S lined soldiers in battle. They, no doubt, professed a handled awk- 
ualism of causes, but they expanded their theories with 
obscurity; and the fact was that they did not appear to sophers. 
have broached their opinions on scientific grounds, and 
the efficient principle that they put forward in their theories, they, in 
reality, made use of but to a small extent. Witness, for instance, 
Anaxagoras, who, though he brings into his philosophy the principle 
of mind, yet he practically robs it of its essential causality by em¬ 
ploying it as a mere machine in the construction of this fabric of the 
world. Witness, too, Empedocles, whose causes have activities assigned 
to them by their author which, in nature, they do'not really possess. 
And the same mode of argument applies to unintelligible systems, 
such as those brought forward by Leucippus and Democritus in their 
^theories about fulness and vacuity, as being elements, and of the 
assimilation of the former to entity, and of the latter to nonentity.. 
There is not much chronological connexion between wh 
these philosophic schools and those two which Aristotle sc iioolsofpfato 
next proceeds to examine; namely, those of the Pytha- and Pytha¬ 
goreans and the Platonists. The review of these systems, ^[iifedlnto" 
however, is to proclaim the fact that the., attention of 
speculators began to be attracted towards a consideration of the 
rormal principle of things—the ovcrla xa'i to rt rjv fivai —another cause 
taken from the fourfold classification already assumed. 

The well-known school of the Pythagorie philosophy, 34 , source of 
in Aristotle’s opinion, owes its theory about numbers to the Pythagorie 
the zeal with which the followers of Pythagoras applied J^ap 5 ^ m 
themselves to mathematical studies. Prom their par¬ 
tiality for these pursuits, as well as their constant examination into 
the .properties and relations of numbers, they transferred both to 
external things, and in the phenomena of Nature they began to fancy 
that they could discern several numerical similitudes. A nd so bewitched 
were they with their favourite hypotheses, that they endeavoured to 
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establish the same in the case of the heavenly bodies; in fact, they 
were for generating the whole heavens out of number. 

Now it will illustrate their system to mention the 
temillustrated, grounds that they rested the last assumption upon; 

which was as follows, that the perfection of the decade 
was an a priori proof of the number of the heavenly bodies. And 
when this dogma seemed to totter from a want of verification in the 
case of the actual pheno nena, there being only nine apparent, they 
were forced to throw in the Earth to constitute the tenth. . 

36 What the Now the view of things which these Pythagoreans 
system of the took, was t) regard number as a first principle, and as 
Pythagorics constituting to things their matter and passive conditions, 
rea y was. ^nd ^ c j emen t s 0 f numVjcrs they considered to be the 
odd and the even ; of the odd and even they regarded the one as 
finite, and the other as infinite; from both together they generated 
unity, and number itself they generated from unity. There was 
another sect amongst the Pythagoreans that recognised ten principles, 
arranged according to a certain coordinate 1 series. Akin to these 
speculations were those put forward by Alcmmon of Crotona, who, 
by the way, derived his system probably from the Pythagoreans; for 
he had reached mature age when Pythagoras was an old man. Per¬ 
haps, indeed, the truth was that the Pythagoreans were indebted to 
Alcmaeon for their philosophy. Be this as it may, however, the latter 
expressed his sentiments in a manner similar to the former. 

3t The phiio- Now, as already stated, this Pythagoric school was 
sophy of Py- an evidence of human investigation busying itself in an 
evidele *? e ff°rt to discover the formal principle of things; but it 
humEuThiquiry farther bore testimony to the truth of another assertion 
travelling in put forward by Aristotle, in regard of the dualism •; 
direction!”' sal *l. to inherent in the efficient cause, and which 
manifested itself in the production of contrary pheno- ; 
mena; such as order and disorder, good and evil. 

38 Not so that 3 to philosophy of Parmenides, which has been 

of Parmenides, .alluded to above, Aristotle gives his opinion that it has 
no hearing upon an investigation the object of which is 
to discover the existence of some efficient cause, for it quite ignored 
the phenomenon of motion in its dogma about the immobility of the 
Universe. 

so. who was It is hardly, however, quite correct to ascribe the 
the author of invention of this dogma to Parmenides, though perhaps 
the ° f was l * lc philosopher to whom we are indebted for an 
elaborate application of it to the phenomena of the 
Universe. Xenophanes (as Aristotle statesj was the first person who 
introduced it; and the unity (to ev) thus introduced was viewed in 
the light of a rationalistic unity by Parmenides, and of a sensualistic 
unity oy Melissus. This school, however, likewise labours under the 

(1) This is the famous Ztxr-roixia of the Pythagoreans. 
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defect of an obscure elucidation of its theories; and none of its 
speculators can we regard as likely !,o illumine Metaphysics by reason 
of their researches, it we are to except Parmenides, who was more 
judicious, seemingly, than either Xenophanes or Mciissus. 

Again, wc find Aristotle, at the termination of this 
review of the Pythagoric systems, asserting his con- of ,he mat?-' 0 ” 
viction, that, amongst the earliest philosophers, wc can riaiism of the 
j only discover a materialistic principle, the source of one ■ 

or more principles materialistic like itself; that, at a ehapf’v™ ° 
subsequent age, we find speculators not merely putting 
forward this principle, but along with it a different one, namely, such 
a one as would account for the origin of motion; and this efficient 
principle with some was considered as single, and with others as 
twofold. And this might bo regarded as the extent to which the 
science of Metaphysics had advanced, in those ages, in the schools ol 
those philosophers who had put, forward the theories attributed to 
them; and some of these philosophers, on examination it will be 
found, flourished up to the period of the Italic sects, and even inde¬ 
pendent of them. 

The chief value, however, of the Pythagoric philo- 41.. chief value 
sophy, as has been mentioned, consists in the spccida- of the phiio- 
tions it sought to establish in regard of substance—of p op .t ly of 
ro ri tort—of the formal cause. They handled this sub- y lagoras ’ 
ject, however, as might be expected, with extreme simplicity; and 
the definitions which they framed of substance were superficial, and 
far from penetrating into the depth of things. 

Having thus brought forward the lending systems 42 _ ReTiew of 
of the Naturalists, and ascertained their merits and the Platonic 
•defects, and also having reviewed in part the various *^ ool V i" 
theories of the Supranaturalists, Aristotle now comes c ’ ap ' v ' 
to the consideration of what with him was modem philosophy—the 
ideal hypothesis of Plato. Platonism he regards as, in most of its 
tenets, in harmony with the Pythagorean philosophy; but still there 
were many peculiarities to be found therein, which werg not shared 
in common with the Italic sects. The origin of the Platonic philo¬ 
sophy, Aristotle is of opinion, lay in a sort of reaction against 1 the 
! Heraclitics, in their theory about the continual flux of things cognisant 
; to the senses. The Theory itself of Ideas seems to have been sug- 
I gested by the speculations of Socrates, and to have been a mere 
i extension of the conclusions he bad arrived at in regard of universal 
> definitions. . 


As to the points of contact between the Platonic and 
the Pythagoric schools, Aristotle remarks that they betweonlhe' 0 " 
developed their systems pretty similarly in the main, systems of 
save that what the latter denominated-imitation, the Pythagoras and 
former called participation ; though in reality the same 
(1) The same assertion is made in book XII. 
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thing was meant by these two technical words, nipr/tri r and pc 6 e£is 
Plato recognised the existence, beside sensihles and forms, of 
; mathematical entities, as intermediate between both; the sensibles 
were regarded merely as substantive representations of the forms— 
the forms were the causes of these and all other objects—the 
elements of the one were the elements of the other; the assimilation 
of forms to numbers, and of unity to substance, as well as the recog¬ 
nition of the causality of numbers in respect of tae essence of other 
j things,—these assertions of the Platonists were parallel with those 
' of the Pythagoreans. Whereas, how'ever, the Platonic school sought 
i to establish the existence of numbers independent of sensible objects, 
j the Pythagorics, on the other hand, affirmed that the former entirely 
j constituted the latter, and they did not contend for the existence of 
1 those ibathematical media which the Platonists did. These diverg- 
1 encies of the philosophy of Plato from that of Pythagoras, Aristotle 
! considers resulted from the logical investigations which were pursued 

■ by the former, and totally neglected in the schools of the latter. 

44. Service But now, if the question should be asked, what ser- 

conrerred by vice Plato performed for the progress of metaphysical 
Sophy 0 " pllll0 ‘ science, Aristotle replies, that it is comprehended m his 
setiological system, m which the existence of two dis¬ 
tinct genera of causes is acknowledged, namely, the formal and 
material, because the forms were the causes of the substance of 
things, the t 6 rt tern, and unity, as matter was the cause that consti¬ 
tuted the forms ; so that if this be the case, what novelties are to be 
found in Platonism that may not bo discovered in the systems of the 
Italics in equal perfection ? But, further, as regards their theory, to 
account for the phenomena of good and evil, the Platonists came 
short of systems quite anterior to them, namely, those of Empedocles 
. and Anaxagoras. 

45 summi Wfo have now a valuable summary presented to us by 
oft b i" Tev few Aristotle of the results of the foregoing review. In the 

of the Greek first place, the Stagyrite reiterates the justice of the 

chap > .*v¥i! y assertion made in the very outset of the inquiry ; namely, 

j that all schools, ancient and modern, prosecuted their 

tetiological investigations on the assumption of a fourfold classifi¬ 
cation of causes—the very same that Aristotle has already established 
__ in his Physics. Still, however, their treatment of these causes has 
been, in general, obscure, and, indeed, partial, for one or two have 
been exalted above the rest; and thus a complete examination of the 
entire four has been nullified in the several theories of these philo¬ 
sophers. The material cause nas had abundance of attention bestowed 

■ upon it, and by some it has been considered as single, but by others 
as manifold. And this may be observed in Platonism, where it is 
assimilated with the great and the small—rdpfya /cal to gt/epov—in 
the Italic schools, vim fixed upon the Infinite, the to anttpov, as 
Bueh, in the theory of Empedocles about the four elements, and in 
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that of Anaxagoras, about his favourite hypothesis of an infinite 
BBmyjwnjgjite■ But still the efficient cause has not been entirely 
forgotten in the Ancient Philosophy, and faint gleams of it may be 
discovered in the adoption by certain speculators of such principles 
into their systems as Harmony, Discord, Soul, and Mind. Still less 
notice has been vouchsafed to the formal cause, and the only traces 
of it are to be found in the Pytbagoric system of numbers, ana in the 
Ideal Hypothesis of Plato. But, after all, even these two schools 
laboured under the defects of being partial statements of truth, and it 
is not so easy to discern in them the material and efficient causes; 
at least in the Ideal Theory, Plato docs not make the forms as matter 
for objects cognisant by the senses, and, far from the efficient prin¬ 
ciple being discoverable therein, the forms he views as causes of 
immobility rather. And as to the treatment of the final cause in the 
hands of the ancient philosophers, Aristotle considers that it likewise 
has come in but for a small share of attention, and that its nature 
has been imperfectly examined into in such systems as put forward 
the principles of Harmony, or Mind, or Entity and Unity both together, 
as such. There is nothing, however, definite in their theories, and 
any statement of the truth seems purely accidental with them. 
Thus Aristotle finds reason again to congratulate himself upon the 
correct view he has taken of the Ancient Philosophy, as to its treat¬ 
ment of causes, and, further, as to his own classification of causes, as 
well as the mode of inquiry adopted in regard of them. 

In connexion with this review of Platonism, Aristotle 46 Those wha 
glances at the systems of those who contended for the recoKnised one 
unity of the material cause, and that, too, to the cxclu- ““ 8e 

sion of the other three, and endeavours to point out m c lap ’ v "' 
some of their numerous misapprehensions. Amongst the rest of their 
errors are stigmatized that of nullifying the principle of motion, and 
that of not attributing to things their formal cause And, moreover, 
when they might have invested with the .attribute of unity what we 
would naturally expect to find thus arrayed, by not taking this 
course, they have involved themselves in inextricablq difficulties. 
This is shown in the case of the four elements, earth, air, water, and 
fire; and as regards the last, this instance brings these philosophers 
into collision with antiquity, as is proved by the testimony of Hesiod. 
Nor would the inconsistencies of such a system of aetiology be dimin¬ 
ished by substituting a plurality of material causes in the place of 
merely one, as Empedocles does, nor even by a dualism of such prin¬ 
ciples, as in the theory of Anaxagoras. 

And here, again, Aristotle has to repeat the grand 47 The prarid 
lurking imperfection in all such systems, namely, that imperfection of 
they are completely buried in matter; that they are the early piuio- 
immersed in material speculations, to the exclusion of ' oph), ‘ 
others equally important, and they have failed to observe, what is 
quite apparent in the philosophy of others, that beside those object# 
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/which fall under the notice of sense, there are others that are cogni- 
' santby the mind, and that the latter are as real—in fact more real— 
as causes than the former. And this school of the Supranaturalists 
has achieved much more towards an advancement of metaphysical 
science than that of these Naturalists or Physicists but just men¬ 
tioned. 

Now this fundamental absurdity of the Physicists 
mental defect" ® n( ^ 9 110 P^ ace 111 the systems of the Supranaturalists ; 
absent from for although those of the latter are loaded with incon- 
the systems of sistencies peculiar to themselves, and 1 Rough they may 
naturalist" appear to put forward strange causes, yet they avoid the 
gross error of the former, who are mere Materialists, 
and this they do because they derive their principles from supra- 
sensual sources. Anti this tells upon their philosophy in general, and 
is apparent in the wideness of their speculations, and in the boldness 
with which they have penetrated into the secrets of Nature. And, 
above all, what fixes a chasm—not to be bridged over—between the 
schools of the Naturalists and the Supranaturalists is this, that in the 
latter there is scoured, from the nature of their principles, a necessary 
transition to a higher order of phenomena; and this is the charm of 
their philosophy, that it opens up to our view a glimpse into tii! 
glorious legions of transcendentalism. 1 

49 Th's eviow The whole of the foregoing review of the philosophy 
dosedbyonlfof °f the ancients is drawn to a close by an examination 
the ideal Hypo- into the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato. The inconsistencies 
thesis in chap. 0 f hypothesis are unsparingly exposed; the very 
arguments brought forward by its advocates in its 
favour are in reality subversive of it; it is ijuite insufficient to ac¬ 
count for actual phenomena; it brings nothing forward that can' 
advance the interests of science; and therefore for each and all of 
these reasons is by no means to be received with unhesitating assent. 

Likewise is the theory of Plato, in regard of the 
Platonic tenets assimilation of forms with numbers, attacked, and that of 
• the generation of mathematical substances. As to the 
former, he shows the absurdity of investing numbers with the attri¬ 
bute of causality, 2 which they cannot possess. Again, how will you 
secure the production of one form from many, as is the case with the 
generation of numbers; and besides all this, such a theory pre¬ 
supposes the necessity of the existence of some other description of 
number, besides that which falls within the province of arithmetic. 
In his attack on the latter, he stigmatises the over-partiality of the 
Platonists for mathematics, and their making these studies paramount 
to all others, though they profess to prosecute them merely in sub¬ 
servience to and for the promotion of the rest of the sciences. 


(1) Vide concluding remarks of this Analysis. 
(S) Vide book XIII. chaDter vi 
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But, in fact, the Platonic system of first principles in 50 The Pla _ 
general may be said to strike at the roots of all know- tonic .; PX a, 
ledge whatever, because it is based on the assumption f l cient* al ' y 
of the discoverability of the elements of all things, 
irrespective of their many distinctions and divisions. But how is 
this'to be the case?—how is one to learn the elements of all things? 
for, in such an attempt, it is evident that he must disclaim any pre¬ 
vious knowledge of the matter in hand. A person, e.g., learning 
geometry may be acquainted with other things previously, but not so 
with those about which the science is immediately conversant. He 
must then admit the impossibility of his acquaintance with any pre¬ 
existent principles; and yet on these, as an essential basis, rests 
every acquired system of science. Every science, in the mode of 
acquiring it, is attainable by means of previous data furnished 1 by 
demonstration and definition. Eor as to any innate knowledge inde¬ 
pendent of induction and definition, it is quite contrary to our own 
experience to say that we possess any such; or, supposing that we 
do, it is then quite, astonishing that we should ever have been wholly 
unconscious of our possession of such a treasure. 

In conclusion, Aristotle once more appeals to the 5 , conclusion 
history of the Greek philosophy as a vindication of his of book i. the 
division of causes. lie repeats that the ancient or even ® h r a J t ” in 
modern speculators, with all their ingenuity, could not ' 
fix on any other species of cause which would not fall under the 
category of one or other of these; and no argument lies against this, 
from the obscurity or imperfection of the early systems. That is to 
be anticipated. The dawn of Philosophy may be compared to one 
whose articulation is not very finished or matured; and for this very 
reason, because it is its dawn, when we cannot expect to find its 
principles enunciated with the same confidence and precision as when 
men have advanced in speculation, and thus achieved, at the same 
time, the passage of Philosophy from its early child-like simplicity 
into the gravity of a more advanced period of its existence. 


BOOK I. THE LESS. 

In order to show the connexion between Book I. the i. connexion 
Greater, the analysis of which has been just brought to between 
a conclusion, and Book I. the Less, the consideration of created and 
which will occupy us now,—in order to show this con- Book i. the 
nexion, we must bear in mind that Aristotle considers Le **- 
speculative science, properly so called, to be synonymous 1 with truth. 
Now, speculative science, in the strictest sense of the word, he has 
already defined Metaphysics to te; and therefore he must needs 

(11 Alexander Aphrodislensis on this passage, as well as Thomas Aquinas. 
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behold Ontology from tliis point of view. Accordingly, we are now 
favoured with a short synopsis of the relations subsisting between 
truth and scientific knowledge in general, and of the influence exer¬ 
cised by the nature of the former on the progress and destinies of 
the latter. 

. An inquiry into the subject of truth is partly difficult 
about truth [ y and partly easy : this dogma is capable of verification, 
partly easy and The difficulty that attends philosophers in their pursuit 
chapter'l fllCUlt ’ truth, is evinced in the fact that no adequate system 

of it has been successfully formed; and yet this implies, 
in a certain sense, the facility of such a search. 1’or it shows that 
many attempts of the sort have been made from time to time, which, 
though they have turned out to be incomplete, as far as regards the 
full attainment of truth, yet have contained in themselves some 
portion of it, however inconsiderable. 1 

3 This shows And this it i s "’Inch should teach us tiie precise 
the value of degree of value to be attached to the labours of those 
previous phlio- who toil along with us in the paths of knowledge, 
sop ic a ours, reau pp s 0 p their research, when viewed separately in 
reference to the speculators individually, amongst those who have 
brought them forward—the results may, in this point of view, appear 
insignificant; and yet the entire labours of all together, in their 
aggregate condition, may amount to something of considerable mag¬ 
nitude. It is under the influence of this very principle that Aristotle 
himself is careful ever to pierce into the very centre of the phiio- 
sopliic systems of others, in order that lie may, on the one hand, dis¬ 
engage therefrom whatever falsehood may lurk therein, and stigmatise 
it; and that, on the other hand, by a careful'analysis, he may discover 
whatever truth they contain, and appropriate that to himself. 

4 An im!)or _ One very important principle is laid down in reference 
tant principle to the difficulties of speculative truth in general, and 
as regards it j s this—that the cause of these difficulties may reside 

not so much in the things themselves as in the imper¬ 
fection of the faculties of the searchers after truth. And this 
Aristotle illustrates, with so much reality and beauty, by the case of 
hats, whose powers of vision, he says, bear the same proportion to 
the brightness of the noonday as do the principles of the soul and 
intellect to the splendour of the phenomena of "Nature. And, more¬ 
over, upon this subject we should remember how, from age to age, 
successive improvements are being made towards the formation of 
a system of truth in the world; how one generation avails itself of the 
scientific discoveries that have accumulated together from preceding 
ages; and how all this stamps on truth itself its noble character of 
progressivencss. 

5 . How Aria- Now, Aristotle, having already established the fact 
totle comes to that Metaphysics was a science concerned with causes; 

(1) Vide Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, book II, chap. i. 
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m order,-therefore, from this to demonstrate .the reality treat about an 
of Ontology, he proceeds next to show how, in dealing infinite pro. 
with aetiological speculations, we have something definite K ression of 
to treat about, because we must arrive at some ultimate 
principle, otherwise we would go upon the absurd assumption of ar 
infinite progression of causes. The impossibility of this 0 This ( , 

infinite progression, 1 Aristotle demonstrates in the Case progression 
of the material, efficient, final, and formal causes. In disproved, 
respect of the final cause, he proves, with much ability, how that 
such a supposition would exclude the notion of design from the 
phenomena of the Universe; and, by destroying the nature of the 
good (rou ayadoii), would undermine the entire iubric of God’s moral 
government otcr the world. And again, in respect of the formal 
cause, the same supposition would overturn the reality of all scientific 
knowledge; for knowledge cannot be attained without one’s first 
being conversant with individual objects: and how can this be done, 
if those objects are infinite? 

Thus having combated the objection 2 against the 7. n„ wwe 
science of the metaphysician, as though it were merely muhtimisecuw 
vague and indeterminate, and the creature of his own “ftlr'truih. 
fanoy, Aristotle glances at what lie conceives should be 
the mode of prosecuting the search after truth, chiefly as a pattern 
for the imitation of the ontologist; and for this purpose he points 
out the dangerous extremes, on the one hand, of demanding more 
precision than the subject requires, and, on the other, of resting 
satisfied with less accuracy than is essential for the interests of truth. 
Thus, some demand exactness in everything, and some in nothing, as 
being what is to them painful and irksome. This dislike of accuracy, 
lerhaps, may spring from the weakness of their mental powers, in not 
Jfeing able to connect together their thoughts with sufficient close¬ 
ness. But a great deal of this is traceable to the influence of habit 
upon our speculative systems, and to the fact that opinions may lie 
rejected on account of their strangeness by persons who, were they 
more familiar with them, might he more inclined to adopt them. And 
all this is borne out by experience ; for instance, in the case ef the laws 
where usage reconciles men with fictions and puerilities. So that the 
chief point to bear in mind on the subjeot is this, that different 
degrees of accujaty are to be adopted in the different sciences; and 
that, for example, what is suitable for the mathematician in the 

(1) Vide Dr. Clarke in his Essay on the Being and Attributes of God, where he 
refutes the same dogma. 

(2) It is at the commencement of the last chapter of this book that Aristotle 
seems to recognise the distinction that has been established in reference to his 
works as acroatic, or acroamatic and exoteric. As to the nature and objects of this 
division of the Peripatetic philosophy, the student should consult Buhle in his Pre¬ 
face to his edition of Aristotle; Blakesley on Aristotle, p. 159, (from the Metrop 
Encycl.) published by Griflin ; and Dr. Gillies’ Life of Aristotle, prefixed to thv 
translation o e the Politics in “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 

c 2 
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physios. This chapter opens with t he discussion of the que stion.- as 
to the existence of an absolute causeTncfeBsMent oOnausr; and he 
sTfowi "the absurdity of supposing that there is not, which would be 
involved in the necessary consequence therefrom, of there being 
nothing in existence that could be cognisable by the mind, but that 
all things would fall under the notice of the senses. And this would 
exclude the possibility of any thing like scientific knowledge; for 
you cannot call a mere exercise of sense, science. But, besides this, 
such a supposition ends in positive Atheism, for we thereby ignore 
the possibility of the existence of an eternal and ingenerable sub¬ 
stance. And this is most absurd, because generation presupposes a 
generator; and this process cannot go on in a progression ad 
infinitum, but we must ultimately arrive at what is everlasting and 
ingenerable. But the most interesting question of all, 
important’ 8 * 1 because it illustrates the connexion between Ontology 
question of alii and Theology, is one discussed likewise in this fourth 
chan°’iv' 'chapter ; namely, as to whether the pri nciples of 
things corruptible and incorruptible are one or . dif¬ 
ferent. ArisTOTc complains that this question, though of vast 
importance, has been overlooked both by ancient and modern phi¬ 
losophers. 

s. Discussion Now, if wo suppose that the principles of mortals 
of this ques- and eternals are the same, how are we to account for 
tIOU ' the difference in kind that subsists between the two,— 

what is the cause of this difference ? The old Theogonists gave a 
silly solution of this difficulty, in the essential difference which they 
sought to establish between gods and men; for it really, after all, 
secured no distinction at all between them, and in their system we in 
vain look for the existence of immortal natures. 


•j Attempted And the solution put forward by Empedocles is 
solution of equally irreconcilable; though one is hardly prepared 
this difficulty for this in the ease of a philosopher whose theories 
y -.mpei oe es. j lave ] eas £ tp c merit of being consistent with them¬ 
selves. Now, Empedocles fancies that he has discovered an adequate 
cause of this difference in his theory of Harmony and Discord, for he 
is for producing all things from the operation of the latter principle 
save the Deity. But this notion is quite subversive of the essence 
of the Divine Nature, for it would set God infinitely below any of 
Ids creatures in wisdom and prudence; e.g. He would not have a 
knowledge of the elements consequent upon the non-residence of 
id. it is con- discord in his nature, for like is known by like. But 
trary to expo- is this theory borne out by experience ? Certainly not .- 
rience. i tl Nature the principles of Harmony and Discord have 

often results flowing from them quite opposite to those assigned by 
Empedocles. In short, they do not account at all for the cause why 
some things are corruptible and others are incorruptible; and yet 
this constitutes the entire difficulty of the assumption, that the 
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principles of corraptibles and ineomiptibles, of mortal and immortal 
natures, are the same. 

Now this question, as has been remarked, is a most u Tholm _ 
important one indeed, on account of its theological portunce of 
character; but still Aristotle displays no more than 
ordinary interest in the discussion of it;' takes no pains, e 
as a Christian metaphysician would do, to make this an opportunity 
for showing the connexion between Metaphysics and Theology, and 
for explaining the chief points of his religious system. This we find, 
however, is the course always 5 adopted by Aristotle; he demonstrates 
the inevitable necessity of the existence of a First Cause; having done 
so, he does not conceive that lie is, as a philosopher, called upon to do 
any more; and thus he omits, perchnuee he disdains, to enumerate 
the practical consequences flowing from the establishment of the 
dogma, that there exists a Supreme Being over all from the 
beginning. 

It must, notwithstanding, be confessed that the 12 . This ques- 
Stagyrite has handled the question with immense tion skilfully 
ability, and his refutat ion of the solution put forward 
by the Natural Philosophers is characterised by that p 

plain good common sense which Aristotle possessed in so eminent a 
degree. Do you acknowledge, Aristotle would ask such, the exist- - 
ence of things eternal ? You must do so; but then, at the same time, 
to account for their existence you must assume different, principles 
from those that you put forward. You must abandon your present 
theories. They are very ingenious; but speculation must yield to 
truth; systems must harmonise with actual phenomena. We cannot 
do away with facts because inadequate causes arc brought forward to 
account for them. 


BOOK III. 

Haying thus laid before his readers these several cjues- ^ Aim g{ 
tions, Aristotle, in the Third Book, proceeds to institute b „„ k m, 
such inquiries about the subject-matter of Metaphysics, 
as not merely in themselves render more clear the precise objects and 
limits of the science, but are also virtual decisions of some of the 
problems that were proposed for solution in the Second Book. 

So that whereas what has gone before is disputative , 3 2 . Book II. 
what follows now is explanatory. And as anelucidation of disputative; 

(1) There have been found several opportunities of making thi* same remark in 
other parts of this Analysis; for example, book V. chap. i.; book XI. chaps, vii., 
viii.; and at the end of the Analysis itself, where Aristotle’s Theology is briefly 
examined. 

(2) This, in all likelihood, arose from the fact that Aristotle viewed Theology 
physically in contradistinction to Plato, who viewed Physics theologically. 

(3) This is the expression of Thomas Aquinas 
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I book hi. exe- the position that entity, as such, is the subject-matter of 
getical. Metaphysics, he in the first place proceeds to show that 

although the ens, or to ov, admits of manifold subdivisions, 1 yet that 
the unity of ontological science is not destroyed thereby, because its 
inquiries are prosecuted in reference to entity in one general aspect; 
that is, to entity so far forth as it is entity. And this it is which is 
the grand characteristic difference between Metaphysics and all other 
sciences, that whereas the latter merely institute a partial inquiry into 
entity—that is, they have only some fragment of it for their subject- 
matter severally—the former, on the other hand, deals with it uni¬ 
versally, and contemplates entity, so far forth as it is entity, as well 
as whatsoever things as are essentially inherent therein. 

Thus, to contend that entity, as far forth as it is 
proof'tii°t' Ca entity, is the subject-matter of Metaphysics, or, in other 
Metaphysics is words, that it has a subject-matter, is merely what is 
»->enceo f en- c j onR j n ever y system of science, as might be shown in 
the case of astronomy, grammar, dialectics, and me¬ 
chanics. Perhaps the best illustration that can be offered to explain 
the connexion between Ontology and the rest of the sciences, might 
be drawn from the relation between pure mathematics and any of 
those sciences where there is made an application of mathematics to 
the phenomena of Nature, as in mechanics and astronomy. 

It is in this place likewise that Aristotle announces 
unit'" are inte ^ le s y non y mous nature of entity with unity, and how 
changeable that to speak of a science of entity is the same thing as 
terms. to speak of a science of unity. And this will explain 

why it is the ontologist, in the prosecution of his 
inquiries, comes to deal with privation and contrariety. But still all 
this need not shake our conviction of the unity of metaphysical pliilo- 
sophy, because all such are examined into merely as the affections or 
passive states of the t6 ov or to Iv. Just as in the science of num¬ 
bers, oddness, evenness, equality, proportion, are investigated into by 
the arithmetician on the common ground-of their all being properties 
of number as such. 

5 An appa . And there is another analogy which at first sight 
rent objection would seem to argue the supernuousness of ontological 
a real proof of science, but which in reality strongly confirms the 
e oregomg. f 0re g 0 i n g, v i ev ,- ; and such is to be' looked for in the 
sciences of the sophist and the dialectician. But, indeed, if there 
was no other argument to prove the necessity of some such science 
as Metaphysics, one might say with truth that this instance would be 
sufficient for that purpose. Bor though entity is the subject-matter 
of both, and both are thus seemingly elevated to the same position 
with Ontology, yet their treatment or entity is so very imperfect, so 
fantastic, so false, that it quite stultifies any speculations they may 
put forward about the to ov or rb tv. 

(I) This is controverted by Henrieu* More, in his “ Enchiridion Metaphysic urn “ 
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Aristotle now approaches the settlement of a ques-. 
tion, both sides of which have been already discussed in 
book II,—and that is in reference to how far demon- apodeiktic pri»- 
strative or apodeiktic principles fall under the depart- y'P ’ 88 ■ chai> - 
ment of the science of Metaphysics. And there can be 
no doubt, Aristotle thinks, out that these do come within the pro- . 
vince of the ontologist to inquire into, not merely from their belong¬ 
ing to all entities, as such, but also from their being wholly neglected < 
in the speculations of other sciences, such as those of the geometri¬ 
cian or arithmetician. The only exception to this statement is the 
ease of the physical philosophers, whose speculations naturally con¬ 
duct them to an inquiry into these principles; but even granting" 
that they do so, yet they can never investigate them from that point 
of view from which Ontology beholds them. For, after all, physical 
is merely a subordinate science when compared with metaphysics; 
for we must admit that there subsists something that belongs to an 
order higher up, than what is physical, in the scale of being. 

Consequent, then, upon this connexion between 7 liow Ar ; 8 . 
Metaphysics and apodeiktic principles, Aristotle is led totie is led into 
to expose the folly of those sceptics who would endca- a c r e c , A ‘i'“*^" ° f 
vour, like the Heraclitics, to subvert the fundamental 
axioms that are presupposed in every rational discussion, and upon 
which, as its pillars, the mighty fabric of knowledge reposes. But 
perhaps the best apology that can be made for these sceptics is tlieir 
ignorance; and ignorance they certainly do display in denying these 
fundamental axioms, or, in other words, in supposing that there can 
possibly be a demonstration of all things. If it be not, ignorance not 
to know where we are to look for demonstration, and where we are 
not to expect to find it, if this be not ignorance,—and this is what 
the sceptics are guilty of,—pray, Aristotle asks, what is ignorance ? 

Now the mere statement of what the fundamental g < - enera , 
axiom is which these philosophers would call in question, mode of re mta- 
would almost be a sufficient refutation of the entire tion a» adopted 
system of their scepticism; for what can bo more utterly 
ridiculous, and subversive of every rational principle, 
than to affirm that the same thing can be and not be at one and the 
same time. Aristotle, however, proceeds to lay before his readers a 
most elaboi ate confutation of this sceptical philosophy, and, as we 
shall see, he adapts his modes of attack to the kind of adversary he 
has to deal with. 

Now, persons who say that the same tiling may and b. Contradic- 
may not he at one and the same time, affirm that con- 
tradictions are true; and that contradictions cannot be 
forth true, Aristotle den onstrates by seven arguments. And as a con¬ 
firmation of thp entire, he proves, in chapter vii., that there cannot 
subsist any mean between contradiction, unless we choose to sweep 
oway the entire distinction that lies between truth and falsehood. 



12. Second 
proof, &c. 
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io First proof. ^- n( i the tst argument that Aristotle employs out 
of the seven is founded on the absurdity into which he 
drags his adversary, by insisting on his imposing some signification 
or other on that which he says may be the same and not the same at the 
same time. Now, if his adversary will not submit to this condition, 
there is no use in arguing further with a man of such a frame of 
mind, because any rational discussion with him would be impossible. 
But if, on the other hand, he does submit to this condition, he must 
abandon his position of the impossibility of there being anything 
fixed or certain in reason, for his present admission amounts to demon¬ 
stration, because he allows of the existence of some definite object. 

i Deductions A™! ^ rom ar g UHl ent Aristotle draws the two 

from this proof! following deductions ; first, that the name of anything 
must be significant with the unity of itself; and, secondly, 
that to suppose at all that being and not being 1 are the same, whether 
we assume such as being the case nominally or really, that such 
a supposition is entirely repugnant to every human being who has 
not thought proper to pervert his notions of right reason. 

The second argument which he brings against these 
sceptics, is that their assertions are quite destructive of 
the substance and formal principle of things; and this is 
the same thing as to recognise tlic existence of nothing save what is 
an accident. This, however, may be turned against themselves; 
for if they admit the existence of what is accidental, they must 
acknowledge what is substantive, for the former could not possibly, 
in the nature of things, exist without tiie latter. The third argument 
is drawn from the fact that the system of these sceptics, if followed 
up, must end in an irrational pantheism. The fourth argument rests 
on the nature of affirmation and negation, and the fifth on that of 
truth itself. 

The sixth argument is entirely of a practical nature, 
for by it Aristotle shows that the indifference which 
those sceptics assume in their opinions they do not adopt 
in their daily conduct. For why, he asks, does a man 
in his journey to Megara not choose to remain still, and yet be of the 
opinion that lie is actually journeying thither ? If a man, too, walks 
on the brink of a precipice, you will observe the caution which he 
displays; it is quite plain that he, therefore, does not consider that 
it would be equally for his advantage to fall down into it and not to 
do so. So that tliis fact, that men practically recognise one thing to 
be more eligible than another, is a proof from experience against 
these sceptics. 

14. r.ast proof And the seventh argument is of the same nature with 
of the same the sixth; for as the latter turns upon the nature of what 
,ort ' is better or worse, so does the former depend on what 

is more or less. A man who says that four and five are the same, 

(1) We have a brief examination into the subject of " non-ens ” in book XlII. 


13. The practi¬ 
cal argument 
against the 
sceptic. 
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does not make a statement equally false with one who affirms that 
four and a thousand are the same. So that, like these sceptics, to 
lay down that one thing is not that thing more than another, is prac¬ 
tically negatived by this gradation in both falsehood and truth, which 
Aristotle establishes by the foregoing illustration. 

And it is the adoption of this very absurdity, which )5 . xho origin 
Aristotle has thus finished the refutation of in chapter of the ByBtem 
iv., that he considers has given rise to the Protagorean 
system of the truth of the apparent, or, m other words, ° P ’ v ' 
the dogma that all things are true and false at the same time. To 
the refutation of Protagoras he accordingly proceeds, having first 
premised that this controversy with the sceptics is modified by the 
kind of sceptic you are dealing with; for some of them will bo brought 
over by persuasion, and others by force. For example, if persons 
entertain these opinions merely from want of knowing better, their 
ignorance is remediable; but if they make these assertions merely for 
talk’s sake, you will have to compel them to resign these sentiments 
for more correct ones, through an elenchtical 1 argument. 

Before giving us a refutation of this Protagorean , r 

dogma about the truth of the apparent, Aristotle points explained!” 8 "* 
out the source of this opinion as springing from sensiblcs. 

For |he same thing may appear sweet to some and hitter to others; 
and in general, if all persons were sick or out of, their mind except a 
few, these few would appear to the others to labour under illness, or 
an aberration of intellect. And this holds good in the case of several 
of the animal creation, and even with a man himself the same things 
do not appear the same at different times. So that all this would 
seem to bear out the reality of the assertion, that it is what appears 
to be true that is true. And further, it has produced in men’s minds 
a doubt as to what things are true and what are false. And this has 
naturally and necessarily led philosophers into a despondency about 
truth, so that Democritus used to say that there may, perhaps, be 
such a thing as truth, but that to us it is wrapt in obscurity. 

But even after all, this inconsistency in the testimony 
of our senses would, comparatively speaking, have been ohleTin 0 * 
powerless, had not the sceptical tendencies engendered this origin 
thereby been perpetuated by another opinion, coin- an 0 c t t 1 ig r b) ' 
cident with this sensational origin of the Protagorean 
dogma ; namely, that sense constituted wisdom and prudence, and 
that, therefore, the judgment of the senses was decisive in the 
matter of truth and falsehood . 2 * And all this is proved by a reference 
to the writings of Democritus, Parmenides, and even Homer him- 

(1) For the nature of this sort of argument, the student is referred to a note on the 
first chapter of the “ Sophistical Elenchi; * in Mr. Owen’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Organon, “ Bohn's Classical Library." 

(2] This was an ancient controversy, whether the fenses were to be considered at 

criteria of truth, “ an sensus nuncii veri sint.” 
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self; so that this system of scepticism naturally arose from confining 
observation merely to objects of sense as one source, and from the 
ideas which these sceptics had formed by seeing the entire system of 
nature in motion; for the continued state of change, which was the 
result of this, precluded the possibility, as they thought, of theie 
being anything like truth at all. 

is. The most Bit from this last source has proceeded far the most 
extreme school extreme school of scepticism ; namely, that which num- 
of scepticism, bered amongst its adherents Cratylus and Heraclitus, 
the latter of whom was rebuked by the former for saying that’ 
he could not enter the same river twice, when he ought to have said 
that he could not have done so once. But though there may be 
some shade of truth in their notions about change, yea, even ad¬ 
mitting that they were entirely correct, yet they should remember 
that there was a certain substance incapable of motion , 1 and, there¬ 
fore, truth must be found there at least. 

And now, having shown the origin of this opinion of 
tackuponthe the Protagoreans, Aristotle proceeds to offer a direct 
Protagorean refutation of it, first, in the difference between sensation 
philosophy in an( j imagination— nXrr 6 r)m( Ka'i <f>avra<rta — which prac- 
0 lap ' ’ tically we must acknowledge; for if a man, while he is 

in Lybia, dreams that he is at Athens, does he, when he awakes, 
proceed to walk towards the Odeion ? The second argument against 
it may be found in the fact, that the senses themselves are not en¬ 
titled to equal authority under different circumstances; for example, 
what falls under the sense of sight, the eye can decide upon more 
effectually than the touch, and the distance as well as magnitude 
of objects modify the sensations of them. And, thirdly, if this truth 
of the apparent be allowed, it must inevitably end in a denial of the 
substance of things and their formal principles ; and this will con¬ 
duct these sceptics to a system of nihilism. 

20. Protagoras This same dogma Aristotle continues his attack 
farther refuted upon, in chapter vi. ; first passing some remarks on the 
In chap. vi. practical absurdities of this form of scepticism, which, 
indeed, the sceptics themselves are forced to acknowledge. The 
mode of attack which he now pursues is to show that, if the truth 
of the apparent be admitted, all absolute existences are thereby 
denied; for the apparent may be tnie, but relatively only to the 
person to whom it appears true ; e.g. if one thrusts his finger beneath 
his eye, objects will appear to him to be doubled, though, indeed, he 
may prove this sensation to be false absolutely (though true rela¬ 
tively), by means of verifying it by the sense of touch. In addition 

(1) The necessity of Aristotle’s investing the First Cause with immobility depends 
on his principle of there being no infinite progression of causes, which there would 
be if he did not, in his generation of the Universe, and the motion thereof, ultimately 
arrive at a stage where motion had its rise, and beyond which it was not to be fon«d 
—now this was in the sphere of the infmovable First Mover. 
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to all the arguments that have been urged against this opinion 
of Protagoras, about the truth of the apparent, Aristotle’s general 
ground of objection is, that it makes everything relative. And with 
the statement of this objection he brings to a close his discussion 
against those who maintained the possibility of opposite assertions 
of the same thing at the same time ; adding, that in the impossibility 
of this being true was involved likewise the impossibility of con- 
traries being found inherent in the same thing at the same time. 

The question now discussed, according to the arrange¬ 
ment adopted, is as to whether there is a mean between IL 18 ,here * 
contradiction And Aristotle decides this in the nega- ™n»*d?«Ton" 
tive ; first, from the nature of truth and falsehood - diacl ‘ s »e<t in 
secondly, from the change necessarily involved in ‘he chap ' vli ' 
notion of contradiction; thirdly, from the relation between the 
understanding and what may become an object of the understand¬ 
ing,—which relation is manifested by definition, And this shows the 
important, bearing of definition upon a correct decision in the case of 
this opinion and in respect of all such sceptics the source of refuta¬ 
tion may be best drawn from definition. 

In bringing book III. to its conclusion, Aristotle 
presents us with a sort of summary, or brief repetition 2 J- Co " cl 'yu°n 
of what has gone before in confutation of the sceptics’. ° °° k II1 ' 
Some sceptics will have it that nothing is true; some, that all things 
are true ; and some, that all things are true and all things are false 
Heraclitus, for example, in affirming that all things are and are not" 
seemed to make all things true; hut Anaxagoras, in his tenet 
of there being a mean between contradiction, would constitute all 
things as raise. 

, As Aristotle, however, has stated at the very outset 
ol this investigation, in chapter iv., that we must affix 
some signification or other to what is said to exist and ment'for refut- 
not to exist at the same time; so has he repeated this ing •>« *ceptic. 
in what he has said, in chapter vii., on the importance of definition • 
and he now, in conclusion, reiterates this assertion, and puts forward 
definition as the grand instrument to employ with these sceptics; 
and he further illustrates his position from the phenomena of rest 
and motion. 


BOOK IV. 

Aristotle having now given his readers some idea as , TI f ,„, r 
to the mode in which metaphysical science carries on of book IV. at 
its investigations, proceeds riow to enumerate some of a 1,ook of defi- 
the particulars about which those investigations are nitions ' 
concerned; so that in book IV., which is purely a book of defini¬ 
tions, we may consider ourselves as furnished with a sort of term! 
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nology or glossary of the leading technical terms of the science. A 
methodical analysis of each of these terms would be merely a tran¬ 
script of what may be found in the body of the Translation itself; but 
in its stead will be given an enumeration of all the terms defined, 
and some remarks on those amongst them that may be considered as 
the most important in their connexion with Metaphysics. 
t. Thirty-words The terms defined are thirty in number, and are as 
defined in follow :— 

book IV. 


I. Principle. 

II. Cause. 

III. Element. 

IV. Nature. 

V. Necessity. 

VI. Unity. 

VII. Entity. 

VIII. Substance. 

IX. Sameness. 

X. Opposition. 

XI. Priority and Subsequence. 

XII. Potentiality. 

XIII. Quantity. 

XIV. Quality. 

XV. Relation. 


XVI. Perfection. 

XVII. Boundary. 

XVIII. “ The according to which.” 

XIX. Disposition. 

XX. Ilabit. 

XXI. Passion. 

XXII. Privation. 

XXIII. Possession. 

XXIV. Procession. 

XXV. Part. 

XXVI. Whole. 

XXVII. Mutilation. 

XXVIII. Genus. 

XXIX. Falsehood. 

XXX. Accident. 


3 . Relativeim- The numbers prefixed denote the chapters in which 
portance of these terms are severally defined: they are all most 
these terms. important and worthy of our attention, particularly t.he 
definitions of Nature and Necessity. The first term defined, namely, 
dpX’l, or first principle, is one of the highest generalizations about 
which metaphysical science is in the most eminent degree conversant. 
Aristotle’s analysis of this word is remarkable for the association 
which he makes of it, with the good, t6 dynOov. and free will. In 
short, under the aspect of a first, principle, he will view Nature, and 
Intellect, and Prec-will, and the final Cause. As to the meaning of 
the term Nature, one chief sense of it is the substance of those 
things that contain in themselves the first principle of motion. The 
chapter on Necessity, elsewhere stated , 1 is most valuable, chiefly 
from the ethical point of view from whence Aristotle beholds the 
word dvayKaios under definition. Worthy of note, too, is the 
chapter on Priority and Subsequence, as well as that on Poten¬ 
tiality or Capacity; likewise the chapters on Relation, Entirety, and 
Mutilation. 


BOOK V. 

After this Book of Definitions, Aristotle proceeds to 
book v !' 6 ° enter more fully into the subject he has taken in hand ; 

and in resuming the consideration of it, which to a 

<1) In a note on chap. v. book IV.; vide Translation. 
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certain extent was interrupted by the last book, he reaffirms what 
he has already proved, and that is, that entity, as such, is the subject- 
matter- of Metaphysics as a science. Other sciences may institute 
an examination into some one genus of entity, but Ontology takes 
cognisance of entity universally—entity, as such, simply considered. 

But an a fortiori proof of this may be derived from 
physics, which, although it might seem, from its being ,, r „ 0 f that°on- 
a speculative science, to argue the superfluousness of tdogy is a sci- 
ontology , 1 nevertheless proves that there must, exist some entit l < 

science to contemplate entity in its entirety, for that 
only a certain genus of it comes under its own province; viz. that 
sort of entity that is endued with the capacity of receiving the 
motion that may be impressed upon it. And the same may be made 
to appear, in the mode of definition adopted by physical inquirers, for 
the aspect in which they look at things is in that of their connexion 
with matter; and therefore there must be some science to take 
cognisance of the immaterial element in entities which will frame its 
definitions in reference t <5 the formal principles of tilings. Now 
this science is the science of the outologist. The foregoing reason¬ 
ing might be confirmed from the instance of mathematical science 
likewise. 

But now the whole matter comes to this. We all 3. proper way 
acknowledge that every science has its own proper of settling this 
subject-matter. Physics deal with motive and mate- question, 
rial natures; mathematics with immobile but yet material substances; 
and so forth in other sciences. Yet there is a something that is not 
merely immovable, but eternal and immaterial, and yet there is no 
science to examine into it. Its existence is just as real, though 
perhaps not quite so obvious as tilings movable and material, and 
therefore the science that takes cognisance of it is just as real too, 
and tliis is the science of the metaphysician. 

And these comparisons between physical, mathe- 
matical, and metaphysical science bring into light the division'd the 
threefold division oi speculative philosophy into these speculative 
three very sciences ; namely, Physics, Mathematics, and emi 

Metaphysics. The last, however, which is conversant 
witli supra-sensual tilings must of course institute an inquiry into 
what may be discovered at. the very summit of “Being,” and that is 
what is Divine, and so, in general, into the nature of God, and Meta¬ 
physics in this point of view may be styled a science of Theology. 

In thus admitting the theological character 2 of Meta- 5 A , lmissions 
physios, and also that Metaphysics, in this point of view, involved imiiia 
was amongst the whole order of speculative sciences, <livis '°" as - 

(1) Aristotle's doctrine, however, is that Metaphysics is a transition from Physics 
to a higher ord*»r of phenomena. 

(2) The student is referred to the remarks on Aristotle’s Theology at the close uf 
this Analysis, 
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regards the the one most eligible and most entitled to oui love and 
Theology to reverence, Aristotle allows that the discussion of God’s 
Metaphysics, existence and attributes falls necessarily within the pro¬ 
vince of the metaphysician. We might, then, expect to find an in¬ 
quiry of the sort in this portion of Aristotle's works, where so fitting 
an opportunity presented itself of his saying something on the subject; 
but one in vam tries to discover any such investigation. Aristotle 
could have shown how some mediating principle might have been dis¬ 
covered between man’s mental and moral faculties, m the fact of our 
ascending up to a knowledge of God through the exercise 1 of reason. 
Several moral motives might be assigned as sure to act on the heart, 
in consequence of this previous conclusion at the head. Thus Aris¬ 
totle might have gratified his propensity for system, by showing the 
mutual bond of connexion between ethics and metaphysics through 
the theological element in the science of the latter. That he did not 
do so, however, is some proof of the vagueness, and looseness,, and 
scantiness of his Theology, and, therefore, for practical purposes, its 
utter inutility. * 

6 How Aria No be would have said that he had sufficiently 

totiew'ouM 3 " discussed those subjects that affected the practical 
defend himself interests of mankind in his ethical writings; but this 
would be no apology for the omission complained of; 
for though he has perhaps touched on this subject in 
his Ethics and Politics, yet he has his eye fixed on man merely in his 
social and congregative capacity to the total exclusion of him, con¬ 
sidered as a religious being . 2 

7. Booik V. But 1° return to the Metaphysics, from the point that 
chap. ii. No has given rise to this digression, will bring us to the 
accident* the secon< t chapter of book V. In this second chapter 
_ Aristotle shows that though physics is conversant about 
things that, in their mode of subsistence, admit of accidents, yet that 
there cannot be a science of accidents; but the true way to state the 
matter is, to say that there must be a science of that which is neces¬ 
sarily presupposed in accidents, that is, substance, and this science is 
the science of Metaphysics. 

It is on account of one of the denominations of entity 
science of the being according to the accident that Aristotle is leu 
accident is into the inquiry about the science of the accidental; 
examination* aT,< ^ tbe result of this inquiry is, that consequent upon 
there being no science of the apeident, this is one" of the 
aspects of entity, the consideration of which will be omitted in the 
Metaphysics. 


against a 
modern. 


(1) This method has been adopted in many of the schools of German philosophy. 
It is, in the present day, however, a settled question that the & priori demonstration 
of God's existence must necessarily be an impossibility. Vide Sir William Hamii- 
fcen’s Dissertation on the “Unconditioned” in his Review of Cousin. 

(I) Vide Cicero De Naturft, lib. I cbap. xvl 
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That there is no science of the accident, Aristotle 
proves by induction from the other sciences, not one of f B M' B a c t i *JJee'of 
which, practical or speculative, is concerned with the the accident ” 
accident, as might be shown in the instances of geo- l’foved. 
metry and of architectural science : the former has nothing to do with 
what maybe accidental with geometric figures, and the latter with 
what may be an accident to the buildings that are constructed. And 
all is confirmed from the authority of Plato, who makes the science 
of the sophist, which is not real but apparent science, to be a science 
of the accident. Further, the very nature and cause of the accident 
render it an impossibility that there should be a science of it, for in 
its nature it approximates to nonentity , 1 and its cause is not a cause 
operating always or for the most part. Fvery science, however, is 
conversant about some sort of entity or other, and about that which 
subsists cither always, or as it were for the most part; for lids is 
requisite for the formation of its definitions, as well as for the possi¬ 
bility of its knowledge being acquired or communicated to another. 

It is, then, as Aristotle lias proved, a settled point, 
that there is no science of f lic accident, and that entity, cxistem-e'”rih<s 
from this point of view, may be omitted; but yet, all accuu-nt an 
this is no argument against the accident itself, which abslml "v- 
has been already defined in book IV. chap. xxx. For to adopt (lie 
hypothesis of the non-existence of what is accidental, would be to 
say that all things arise from necessity, as Aristotle illustrates, by 
asking the question, “Will such a man die by disease or violence? 5 ’ 
and shows the chain of contingencies that runs through the circum¬ 
stances that may bring about the one result or the other. The 
accident itself, then, certainly exists, and it would be an interesting 
investigation to determine under what class of cause we are to 
arrange it, whether under that of the material cause, or the final, or 
the etlieient. 

But besides this aspect of entity, there is another of 
it, which Aristotle omits the consiileration of, but which asp<;coi 0 of tiie 
is acquiesced in' by, file Platonists, namely, its being r,■. omitted 

viewed as a sort of synonyme with truth, and nonentity J.”™’^*** 1 ***’ 
as the same with falsehood. But the truth and false¬ 
hood in this case'is merely subjective, whereas the metaphysician 
regards entity objectively; and besides, this consideration of entity 
amounts to a view of it as of what is compound or discreet, whereas 
Metaphysics, as a science, has to do with what is uncompounded 
and pure. 


(1) ^UIMTOI TO OVufifflnKOV ivy VC T« fOV txrf OVTOT- 
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BOOK VI. 

I importance This brings us to book VI., which is a most impor- 
o'f book vi. in tant one indeed, and has an intimate relation with not 
entire*work * mer ®ty what has gone before, but with what follows; 
en ire wor . an( j an understanding of the distinctions and principles 
enunciated in this book is essential for the comprehension of the 
scope and general reasoning of the Metaphysics as a whole. In order 
to perceive the connexion between book V. and book VI., we must 
bear in mind the fact of the multifarious predication of entity, accord¬ 
ing to accident, truth, and falsehood, and the teu categories. Entity, 
under some of these aspects, has been already taken notice of, and 
the further consideration of it under them designedly omitted alto¬ 
gether ; yet the subject is far from being exhausted, for we may 
divide entity according to the ten categories of substance, quality, 
quantity, &c. And Aristotle now proceeds to show that the iirst of 
these, namely, substance, the to t* is what Philosophy primarily 
and chiefly has busied itself with, as might be proved by a reference 
to Antiquity. And this is what one should expect; for the first of 
the categories presupposes the rest as its qualities, and anything like 
real knowledge of a thing is the knowledge of its substance, and not 
of its qualities. 

And this is important in determining what arc to he 
book vi* regarded as substances, and what arc not; and the 
value of a correct settlement of this question will be 
evinced in the fixedness and definiteness of Ontology as a science, the 
subject-matter of which comprehends this very substance or rd rt 
can. Accordingly, Aristotle proceeds to inquire what “ substance” is; 
and this being determined, it will be easy to frame distinctions and 
definitions thereof, e.y. as to the number and genera of substances. 

3 Is there any- Now the most obvious and generally received accetit- 
thiris trans- ation of the word substance, is that which would coniine 
cendentaiI jt me re objects of sense; but then the question may 
c “' p ' 1 ' be fairly asked, is there no other substance distinct in 

kind from that widen comes under the notice of our senses ? And if 
there is, what is its nature? is it the same as the boundaries of 
bodies, for instance, a surface, and a line, and a point, and so forth ? 
or is it the same as forms or mathematical entities ? Or shall we 
assume a plurality of such supra-sensual substances, starting, like 
Speusippus, from unity, and assigning to each substance its own 
first principles, as one set to number, and another to magnitudes ? 
These, however, are not quite the questions that Aristotle proposes 
to consider at present; they have already had their share of attention, 
and another opportunity will present itself for such an examination . 1 

(1) As in books XII. and XIII. 
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The precise object at present is to give a faithful re- 4 Different 
presentation of what substance— ovata —is. and there- senses of the 
fore, in chapter iii. we find Aristotle entering upon the ehap.°iiT“' 
settlement of tais question. Now there are four leading 
acceptations of the word “substancenamely, the essence, or very 
nature of a thing— to rt rjv flvai —the universal, the genus, and the 
subject. 

This point of view, of the substance, as the subject, 5. wimt tire 
Aristotle discusses first. What then, he asks, is the ja '’“'‘g' 0 ' 
subject ? Why, in one way it is the matter, and in another 1S| c la|> ' m ' 
the form, and in a third that which is made up of matter and form, 
viz. the entire, the r 6 crvvoKov. Now, we might at first suppose that 
matter was the entire subject, and consequently constituted substance; 
but there is something else essential to the phenomenal manifestation 
of the matter, but inseparable from it, and that is the form; so that 
when we speak of the subject as substance, we mean that it is sub¬ 
stance manifesting itself to us, not as it is in itself, but in the only 
way possible for us to apprehend it by, namely, according as it is 
matter moulded by form into what results therefrom, and that is 
entirety, or the rti trvvoXuv. Thus, take the case of a statue ; the 
statue is the rd crbvoXov, made up of the matter of brass manifested 
under the particular form of a statue. But we know nothing of the 
substance m itself, except so far forth as it presents itself to us under 
the appearance of a statue. Now, as to the relation to substance of 
these three—the matter, the form, and that which results from both, 
the to avvnXav —as regards matter, Aristotle thinks that the case is 
plain enough, and therefore will not require discussion; and, a-s 
regards the rb avvoXov ; that will be investigated on another occasion. 1 

The remaining inquiry, therefore, is about the fl8os, 6 i nV estij?a- 
tbe formal principle of things, the to rt rjv neat; and tion into the 
accordingly this inquiry is taken up at chapter iv. and T ° T ‘ c ‘ val ' 
pursued from that onwards to the end of chapter xiii.; that is, it may 
tie said, to the end of book VI. 

Therefore, we have an examination instituted in 
chapter iv. into the to ti rjv tivcu, or very nature of a of an j^nquiiT^ 
thing, and in the outset Aristotle justifies himself in into the , a t< A, 
this proceeding, because, having attained unto a know- dm, cliap ' ,v ' 
ledge of this, wc will then be able to pass on to more 
obvious topics; and this is the mode of acquiring information in 
general, namely, through what is less known to what is more known. 

The to tl rjv fhmi, which, itself, is of a logical import, 8 chs jy 
is oonsidered logically, because it and the absolute or ' sp ' 1V ' 
essential are the same; and this is what is proved in chapter iv. As 
the disenssion, however, is, perhaps, more subtle than instructive, it 
, is hardly necessary to give here what may be found in the Translation, 
and therefore the st ident is referred for it to book VI. chapter iv. 

( ) A* is done in books VII. and VIII. 

d 2 
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s. chap v. In chapter v. we have another question of the same 

a question as nature as that in chapter iv.; namely, as to how definition, 

niUon * 3 do<1 ~ supposing it not to be from addition, would belong to 

things that are not simple, but that involve a connexion 
with something else.' And in the discussion of this question he is 
conducted to the conclusion, that of substance merely may we expect 
to find definition. Again, one may ask the question, Ts the very nal arc 
of a thing, and each tiling of which it is the very nature, the same, or 
different,? and the answer given by Aristotle is this, that in the ease 
of things predicated absolutely, the affirmative of this is true, and 
that in the case of things accidental the negative is true, and all this 
may be employed for the overthrow of the Sophists. 

Aristotle now illustrates what he has laid down in rc- 
o f * what 3 has l ° n S ar ^ mat i° r and form by the case of natural, artificial, 

bem laid down and spontaneous generations. All things that arc being 
and 61 ?"'° f ’ A ’' g encra t°d are produced from something, that is, from 
chap'.ViL matter; by something, in this case the form; and into 
something, that which results from both, the ru a-vvohou 
—say a plant, or a man. Now, the aim of the Stagyrite in bringing 
forward the subject of generation, is to confirm what lie has 
already proved; namely, that the etdor, or form, is an efficient 
principle operating in every object, to which that object is indebted 
for the shape it has assumed; in short, it is the producing power, 
acting on the matter of that object, and which makes it, to uur per¬ 
ceptions, the object which it is. If this is the ease with natural 

f enerations, it is so with those that are artificial likewise, only that 
ere the effios, or producing power, resides in the soul; for example, 
the plan of a building pre-exists in the mind of the architect. And 
hero, also, we may observe two distinct stages in all this, which 
Aristotle denominates by the two words, vorja-is and iroirjtrts, and an 
explanation of these words will show the process as it goes on. 
Noijerir means the previous conception which the artist forms in his 
mind, and iroltjtns is the application actually of this to the matter 
11 The neces be w orked upon. Moreover, that which is true in 
sit’y of under- artificial changes is true also in those that are spon- 
standing taneous, and this, as well as the whole subject of gene- 

chap. yu. ration, is elucidated in chapter vii., which is well 

worthy of attention, and which if not thoroughly understood, it is 
quite visionary to hope that we can imbibe the spirit which breathes 
through this truly noble portion of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
This theory of Aristotle about the etfios is the key to his refu¬ 
tation of the Ideal Hypothesis; and nothing so strongly illustrates 
the difference between the Platonic and Peripatetic philosophy in 
general, as this diversity of opinion on the subject or the tiSos or 
form. 


(1) Or, in other words, the to ovvoXot. 
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But although generation necessarily presupposes a 12 Xrue 
sometiiing that ;3 generated, yet we must not fall into theory<>rform«, 
the error of imagining that this is the form, or that the cha P- viii - 
form is capable of generation at all; for example, to make a brazen 
sphere is not to make the sphere, but this form in something else. 
This spherical appearance arises either from Art, or from Nature, or 
from Capacity, in the way explained above, that is, provided it lias 
some matter to operate upon. But to say this, is to say that form is 
not generated, but that what is, is the to <tvvo\ov, that which is made 
up of matter and form. All this Aristotle is of opinion incontestably 
shows the utter inutility of the Platonic forms for the purposes of 
generation or towards the constitution of substances, because, in 
their separation from matter, they are entirely destitute of causality; 
whereas, causality is essential to them in the Ideal Hypothesis put 
forward by the Peripatet ics ; so that forms are not the causes of gene¬ 
ration, either as generating causes or in the way of paradigms or 
exemplars. 

The question of generation, however, suggests , 3 A s 
another, namely, as to why some things are generated as'reganis" '° n 
from Art and from Chance, and why some things are generation, 
not. Now, the answer which Aristotle gives to this cl ' ap ' lx ‘ 
question has been already hinted at above, and it is this: that some 
tilings, in contradistinction to others which have not, are endued with 
some latent capacities within themselves of bringing about certain 
changes in regard of themselves ; for example, the wood and bricks 
of a bouse do not mould themselves into the form of one, but this is 
done by the builder from the operation of bis art; but in the promo¬ 
tion or heat in the body by friction, say for medical purposes, it is 
merely an emission of the warmth that naturally resides in the body. 
If, however, we bear in mind the nature of substance and the defi¬ 
nitions that have been given of it,, Aristotle considers that everything 
will be plain on this subject, and what, applies to the foremost of the 
categories, may be said to bold good in the case of the other nine. 

Aristotle approaches the discussion of another ques¬ 
tion, tile reply to which is to he found likewise in the lt.jRuestion as 
distinctions that have already been established: one, lie b°iwten 1 tiie" 1 
says, may ask the question how the relation between partsaml the 
the parts and the whole of anything affects the defini- whole, chap. x. 
tion of that thing. Now this question is obviously 
suggested by the fact, that in the definition of some things no notice 
is taken of the parts ; for example, in that of a circle; whereas, in the 
definition of other things, for instance, a syllable, the parts are taken 
into consideration. So that the reply to this question is as follows : 
that in some instances the definition of the parts is inherent in that 
of the whole, and that in other eases it is not so. 

But what, it may be asked, gives rise to this ? Why, 15. vvhatgitet 
that which gives rise to this difference involves the rise to the 
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solutwn of this solution of the question itself, and it is this, that in the 
question, one instance we make use of definition by the material 

parts, and in the other of definition by the formal parts. Now, this 
will affect the parts themselves, because, in a formal or logical point 
of view, we regard the parts as antecedent to the whole; whereas, 
in a material sense, the whole is antecedent to its parts. Therefore, 
the entire doubt has arisen from the ambiguity of the word part; 
and this ambiguity is produced because part may itself be viewed 
either in reference to the matter or the form of that which is com¬ 
posed of both. 

in This re- And this prepares the way for another question in 
pares the way the next chapter—chapter xi. — what sort the parts of 
for another form are, and what are not parts of form, but of that 
regards"^* which, bearing a certain form, involves a connexion 
parts of form, with matter. This question, however, seems only to be 
chap. xi. another question (already discussed), but in a different 
shape, namely, what is the difference between formal and material 
definition. Now, the decision of the one, as well of the other, indeed, 
will rest upon a distinction that we must always make allowance for 
in such cases. If we observe one particular form assumed by 
different sorts of matter—for example, in the ease of a brazen circle 
and a circle of stone—and if the question be asked, what are the 
parts of the form that is the circle, ’tis plain that, be they what 
they may, they have nothing to do with the wood or the stone, that 
is, in a logical point of view; whereas, if one sort of matter, e.g. 
brass, invariably assumed the form of a circle, then, in explaining 
what the parts of the form were, it would be next to impossible—in 
fact, it would be a contradiction in terms—to describe this form in a 
state of isolation from the matter which it moulded. Take another 
instance—a man, whose form always manifests itself in a combination 
of ilesh and bones, and so forth ; what are the parts of the form 
iiere P or, rather, is not that question wrongly put, and should we 
not rather say, what are the parts of the flesh and bones taken in 
connexion with that form which they have invariably assumed in the 
person of a man P 

1? Difficulty Hence then arises the difficulty of defining a thing 
of logical or by its formal parts, without any reference to the matter 
formal deft- with which they are combined ; for it is only under some 
form or other that matter makes itself apparent to us. 
The form is a productive energy that is essential to its phenomenal 
manifestation: and all this is just what has been already laid down 
and described, as the key to Aristotle’s refutation of the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. 

is Why book The reason why Aristotle is so much busied with the 
vl. is so much subject of definition here, is, because he is examining 
taken up about into the subdivisions of the ovtrla, or substance, from a 
de intton. logical point of view; and we shall see how that after- 
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wards an application is.made of these logical principles to substance 
regarded from another and different point of view, lie is, therefore, 
careful to say everytldng that can lie said, upon the subject; that is, 
so far forth as it will not involve a repetition ot the statements in 
regard of definition which are to be found in the Analytics, ,'lhere 
remains, however, one question more on the subject; and that is. 
How arc we to account for the unity of definition r 

The unity of definition would seem to bo destroyed 19 Aa totlie 
by the multiplicity of the qualities of the thing defined 
lie decision of this question Aristotle considers as of ch »i’- 

vital importance to any inquiry in regard ot substance. 

But the reply to this question seems simple enough, that whether 
we regard definition in reference to the distinctions involved m 
genus and difference, or not, yet that its unity, notwithstanding the 
manifold qualities that are to be included therein, will always be 
secured by the unity of the subject of those qualities. And let the 
differential qualities be ever so numerous, yet we must arrive at 
some ultimate distinction which will constitute the substance ot the 
thing, and, consequently, by its unity produce that of the definition. 

But there remains another subject for consideration; 2g Consjdera . 
namely the universal; for this comes under our notice tion of the 
at present, consequent upon the subdivision of the 
substance, or ovala, into subject, essence, entirety, and 
the universal; and with the first three we have been engaged 
already, and decided upon their nature; and, therefore lastly re¬ 
mains to be investigated “ the universal.” And what Aristotle chiefly 
seeks to establish, in regard of the universal is that it does not 
constitute a substance, for substance is that about which all things 
else are predicated, but itself is not predicated ot a subject, whereas 
the universal is always affirmed of a certain subject. 

And now Aristotle brings the whole of the foregoing A]Ithat 
reasonings in this book, in their accumulated force, goes before 
upon the Ideal Hypothesis, when, in the beginning of be.™ Sown 
the 14 th chapter, he exclaims, with an air of apparent {’Ey ato , 
triumph, " All these statements lay bare the absurdities chap. xiv. 
that ensue unto those who affirm, both the existence of 
forms, and forms too in a condition of separability■from things. 
The intimate bearing of these discussions in the sixth book, on the 
Ideal Theory of Plato, has been already pointed out more than once, 
and need not be repeated here. Aristotle himself, moreover, merely 
mentions the fact itself, but does not go into particulars, having 
already furnished his readers with a demonstration m detail of its 
fallacy, and reserving the discussion of it to a future occasion, which 
he actually does resume, as we shall see, in book. XII., chaps, iv. 

“He' repeats here, however, what, by implicationat 
least, he lias already stated in other parts of book VL, £ 
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forms, namely, the principle of the ingenerability of forma 

chap. xv. a nd tlieir incorruptibility. But this is not Platonism ; 
for the forms in connexion with matter—and that is the only know¬ 
ledge that we have of them—are capable of both. And this contin¬ 
gent nature of matter itself, implied in the corruptibility of the 
ro <tvvo\ov, shows that there can be no definition of sensible singu¬ 
lars. Therefore, we are to bear in mind, when any person sets 
down any definition of singulars, that it is always possible to over¬ 
throw such, on account of this very inadmissibility of definition 
belonging unto what is singular. And what applies to singulars, 
applies to the ideas which the Platonists maintain, as capable of a 
separable subsistence from singulars. They are indefinable likewise ; 
and, in the present case, there is the further reason against the 
Platonic dogma, from the indefinability of what is eternal. 

And this would-be multiplication of substances by 
the Ideal Hypothesis has leu men into the error of con¬ 
founding substance with capacity, and of supposing 
certain things to be substances, which in reality were 
merely potentialities, or capacities. The unity of such, 
e.tj. of animal with its members, may have misled 
speculators ; but when they should have accomplished the separation 
of which they were capable, one from another, they would then have 
seen the true state of the case, and recognised, not substances, 
but merely elements, or, in other words, matter under different 
potentialities. 

And, therefore, tills exposes the Pythagorean theory 
about unity being the substance of things ; for there is 
no use, in searching after the origin— yiv«ris —of things 
to adduce the component elements, no matter ho_w 
subtle or searching your analysis may be; because, unless 
you can point to some disposing or producing cause, you will never 
arrive at the present phenomena. Accordingly, when people speak 
of what are substances, they should bear in mind, to avoid mistakes, 
that substance constitutes a causative principle, and that no amount 
of potentiality is equipollent with it. 

25 How all A"d a ^ this draws to one conclusion in 

this settles regard of the existence of anything; namely, that the 
the question of phenomenon as such is to be regarded as a matter of 
exfstencel” 1 There is to be no more questioning about it than 

there would be of any other fact. To ask why this very 
thing is this very tiling which it is, is really to ask nothing at all. 
What course then should an investigator adopt if guided by what 
has been already laid dow-n ? Why, assuming that the thing is what 
it is to our senses, he should proceed to inquire into the cause of its 
existence, Sta ti vn-opyel. For example, take the case of thunder; 
the phenomenon itself it wtuld he a contradiction of the testimony of 
our senses to suppose coul. be different from what it is. Our busi- 
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ness with it, is 4 > try and discover, if possible, the cause or first 
principle of it. 

And this will explain all that has gone before in , (i whv so 
reference to the logical inquiries that we have been much idph ni 
engaged in throughout the entire of this sixth book . for j'.'jumy *" bll » k 
if all philosophic speculation must ultimately conduct 
one to an attempt at discovery of the cause, this will involve us in 
an examination as to formal principles; for in the present case the 
cause sought for is the rd n ijv ttvai. This brings us to the close of 
this very important, book, which shows how Aristotle had penetrated 
into the kernel of the principles that form the basis of our modem 
systems of philosophy; and, perhaps, if the detractors from the 
Stagyritc’s genius and originality would deem it then luty to make 
themselves a little more familiar with his works, perhaps, 1 say, they 
would find abundant refutation here of the anti-experiential spirit 
with which they have charged him. 


BOOK VII. 

At the commencement of book VTI. we are favoured , Bo(lk V1I 
with a sort of epitome of the results already attained contains an 
previous to entering upon an application of these logical ” { 

principles to the ease of that substance which falls under pritieipien 
the notice of our senses. It, is as well, however, to re- >'Mai>iichoil 
mind his readers, as Aristotle thinks, why it, was that 1,01,14 Wl 
lie conducted them through the regions of speculation which he has 
exposed to their view in book VI. But an account of • 
this matter is simply this. The to tc rjv tlvai is one bi, 0 k vVi!’ 
certain aspect of substance, its logical aspect. Now t he 
principle of this is to be found in definition; hence the various 
inquiries about definition, and its parts, and those that, followed in 
the way of necessary consequence. Having despatched, however, this 
logical inquiry about substance, we come now to deal more imme¬ 
diately with substance, and our business will be to try and find out 
its nature, and the number ol' those tilings of which we may predicate 
the term. 

Now in regard of the different sorts of substances, we 3. nifltrent 
know that there are some whose existence is acknow- sort* ot sub- 
lcdged by all such as sensibles; yet there are others 6la, ' ces- 
about which there is not the same uniformity of opinion, hut in 
regard of which individual speculators have put forward peculiai 
sentiment,, of their own. However, as a more fitting opportunity 
will present itself for the discussion of these latter theories, they are 
for the present omitted, but are resumed in books Xi. XLX. and XI 1 L 
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. Our business at present, however, will be with those 
respecting 1 !'™- substances about which there are no diversities of 
sibie sub- opinion as to their existence; but which are acknow- 
chap'i’ end ° f legged, by all; and these are those substances that are 
cognisant by our senses. Now all these sensible sub¬ 
stances involve in themselves matter; and to say that a thing has 
matter, is to say that it lias a capacity for undergoing various 
changes and affections. And these, of course, presuppose a some¬ 
thing that is the subject of them, which in the present instance 
constitutes a substance. 

But this view of substance, as the subject of certain 
8hows a that e rjoc material changes, identifies matter with capacity; and, 
and ei/iipT-e,,, therefore, Aristotle deems it requisite to state what that 
is "Inch may be set alongside as parallel with energy; 
and this, undoubtedly, is the efSos or ; that is, the 

form; and it is the aim of the second chapter to show this. Now, no 
doubt when we see anything subsisting in any particular condition, 
e.g. water as ice, in a state of congelation, we make that condition to 
serve as a proof of there being a certain subject of it. And when we 
come to see what this subject is, as in the instance of ice as water, 
wc shall find that it is matter. Matter, however, after all merely 
amounts to capacity; and if we cannot discover some productive 
power to develop potentiality into actuality, we look in vain for the 
manifestation of the phenomenon before us. The discovery, however, 
of energy (fvcpyeia) as a principle of this description, is precisely what 
we wanted, and a momentary glance at the circumstances of the case 
will show its perfect identity with the tidos or form. For instance, 
what is a calm? it is evenness in the surface of the sea: here the sea is 


the subject; that is, the matter, in capacity, of the evenness ; but thp. 
eveuuess itself is the energy. 

c Different I* * s a ^ s0 wort hy °f remark, that different sorts 
sorts of matter of matter have different sorts of energies likewise; 
have different f or ; n 80me things energy amounts to a synthesis, 
energies. and in others to a mixture, and in others to something 
else of this sort. 

In chapter iii. we have a question discussed as to 
7 . chap. iii. whether the name of a thing bears reference to its 
question hi re- energy—that is, its form; or to that which is a eom- 
gard of the pound of energy and capacity—that is, of matter and 

thing 0t " form. But, however important this question may he in 

other respects, yet it is entirely irrelevant as regards 
the present investigation about substance cognisant by the senses. 
But, nevertheless, it is quiteplain that it is similar to a question 
already discussed in book VI7, os to the inherence of the parts 
defined in the entire thing defined; and as capacity corresponds to 
matter, and energy to form, it will he found to turn on the difference 
already pointed out between material and formal definitions. 
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And the discussion of this question conducts Aristotle 
to a solution of the difficulties under which Anti- *i'ie S p 1 a"i!S?x < o/ 
sthenes, and persons similarly uneducated, laboured; Antiathmes 
namely, as to the non-definability of the rd t l can, or 
very nature of a thing-. Now, no doubt, the definition 
of this, which is the logical or formal definition, has its difficulties, 
as Aristotle admits in book Y I. ; but still wo may define the rd ri 
tern, by making people acquainted with some quality or other of it 
of a positive kind: for example, take the case of silver; we might 
show not what it is, hut what it is like, namely, that it resembles tin; 
and that this quality, moreover, resides in a substance that lias its 
formal principles, and admits of definition, or, in other words, con¬ 
stitutes the compound of capacity and energy. And the same solution 
is further illustrated in the case of the Pythagorie system of numbers 
viewed as substances. 

Thus Aristotle has established the fact that substance 
cognisant by the senses involves matter; yet on the ®' all its'own"*- 
subject of material substance we must bear in mind— cuiiar matter, 
as is shown in chapter iv.—that although all things 
necessarily spring primarily from some original matter, c ’ ' v ' 
yet that each particular tiling has its own peculiar or appropriate 
matter. Though several systems of matter spring from the same 
primary matter, this is no obstacle to their being different them¬ 
selves ; and this may be brought about through the intervention of 
some efficient cause; for example, a chest and bed are both made 
from wood. But still, where the things themselves arc different, the 
matter is different; as you cannot by any efficient means make a sow 
from wood or wool. So that from the same matter we may make 
different things; but wliere we know tlie things themselves to be 
different, we may assume that they have arisen from different kinds 
of matter; or, in other words, that, notwithstanding the existence of 
some primary universal matter, yet that each thing may be said to 
involve its own peculiar matter. This, however, may be ascribed 
either to art, or some such efficient cause; but to be certain that wo 
assign an adequate reason for such, we should make it our business 
to search through the entire category of causes. 

Now, this is what Aristotle wishes to lay down in jo. j wo sort , 
regard of substances such as are physical but gencrable; of physical 
yet, all this does not equally apply to such as, though sub8tallcei >- 
being physical or natural, are yet eternal substances: for these latter 
do not involve matter, or, at least, such a description of matter as tha 
former, but matter capable merely of local or topical motion, as might 
be illustrated from the science of astronomy. 

And, whilst on this subject, Aristotle thinks he may ,, W hat it !• 
remind his readers, that although some things do not that alone in- 
involve generation or corruption, yet that it is only voives a con- 
those that involve both that can be said also to involve nexi0n W1 
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matter, matter; but this is just what has been implied in the 

chapter v. statement towards the close of the last chapter. And, 
moreover, this holds good in the ease of contraries; for they, in the 
two cases, are generated palpably after different modes: for instance, 
compare the generation of a white man from a black man, with that 
of wtiiteness from blackness. But, further, the doubt still presents 
itself as to bow, in regard of these contraries, the matter of each 
involves the principle of contrariety; whether through potentiality, or 
through a corruption of a certain habit or form usually worn by the 
things themselves; as might be illustrated in the case of vinegar 

The last chapter of this hook opens with the mention 
of a doubt that has been urged in respect of definitions 
and numbers, why they should be one ; e. r/. in the defi¬ 
nition of man as a two-footed animal, why are not these 
two qualities constitutive of plurality, instead of unity. 
Now, if people choose to adopt the usual modes of defining and 
distinguishing things, they will never arrive at a solution of these 
difficulties. The case, however, will he different if they hear in mind 
the distinctions that Aristotle has already established as resulting 
from the difference of energy from capacity, and how matter is equi¬ 
pollent with capacity, and energy with form. And this will always be 
found to be the case where matter is concerned, whether that matter 
be cognisant by sense or by mind (aiVdyi-y rj royn) DAy). Of course, 
if a tiring docs not involve matter, the question as to its unity would 
he absurd; for the very fact of its immateriality is ample security for 
its unity. 


and wme. 

12. Chap. vi. 
contains a 
doubt as re¬ 
gards defi¬ 
nition. 


BOOK VIII. 

1 Book viii. The eighth hook, whereon we now enter, may he con- 
m continuation sidered as strictly a continuation of hook VII. and 
of book VII. accordingly we find it occupied with discussions about 
the same subjects as the preceding, namelv, as to what potentialities 
are, and the relation subsisting between energy and potentiality. 
And as to how it is that Metaphysics, as a science, comes to deal 
with the subject of potentiality, Aristotle assigns the cause already 
mentioned, namely, that it depends, on the multifarious predication 
of entity, and from one of these significations of it, being what 
subsists, according to potentiality and actuality — Kara Siva/uv 
nal ivTc\e\fiav. 

2 consider- Now the subject of potentiality, as respects its vari¬ 

ation” of poten- ? us significations, has already come under our notice 
tiaiity in in book IV. chapter xii., and the reader is referred to 

book VIII. that portion of the Metaphysics as a collateral study 
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with this. In the present survey of potentiality Aristotle will omit 
the consideration of whatsoever is styled so hotnonymuusly or equivo- 
cally; and this will exclude, amongst others, what is metaphorically 
styled Potentiality in Geometry. 

Now in any classification of the various existing 
potentialities we must bear in mind that they must ofa’u'sorts'rau 
be all ranged as under one primary potentiality, which under one pit- 
may be considered as the original principle of change "' ar f capacity, 
in something else, and this in another body, and p ''' 
so on through several . 1 2 * And we may view potentiality either in 
reference to habit, or passivity, or activity, and so forth; and to 
potentiality in any of these respects there corresponds an impoteu- 
tiality which may be regarded as a want or negation of those qualities 
or properties which we denominate as potentialities. 

But one broad line of demarcation may be drawn <• One broad 
between potentialities in general; namely, so far forth cation between 
as they are either rational or devoid of reason; and the capacities in 
former will be found resident in animated beings pos- 
sessed of a rational soul, whereas the latter are merely ' ' 
mechanical, so to say. There are to be discovered in t hese, however, 
different productive energies, according as the subjects of the poten¬ 
tialities are rational or irrational; for example, the former may be 
causative of several contraries, whereas one result merely can be 
traced to the latter. And again, we are to remember that excellence 
of condition or execution, the to iv, is not necessarily involved in 
the notion of potentiality as such ; for although one who carries out 
any course of action well must have acquired a certain capacity that* 
possesses excellence, yet a man may go through a certain course of 
•action and yet not do so either successfully or properly. 

But as the relation between potentiality and energy 6 E or • 
is under examination, Aristotle draws our attention to rcKarTof the 
certain prevalent erroneous notions on this subject; for relation of 
example, amongst the Megaric school, as to energy 
being a requisite condition for, or rather, as what was chap, m.’ 
identical with capacity ; for example, a builder, if he 
does not actually build a house, cannot he said to have the capacity 
of building. But this view of things is quite false, and might he 
refuted from the instances of the arts; for, allowing a man to have 
acquired any art whatsoever, could we say that he had lost it 
because he was not actually engaged in the production of any 
artistic results ? 

But the absurdities of the Megarics 5 in this position 6 The abaur- 
may be made apparent by showing that it reduces them dities of tlio 

(1) It will be seen what use Aristotle makes of this principle In his Demonstra- 
tion of God’s existence. 

(2) The chief of the Megarics was Euclid: their school has been classed amongst 

the imperfect offshoots from Socraticism. 
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Mefjarics akin into the same false position with the followers of Prota- 
to those of Pro- goras, who maintained the exclusive subjectivity of our 
«ensation* > ° Ut sensations, to the denial of their objectivity. Now really 
such theories, if persisted in, will lead to the annihilation 
of anything like generation or motion. But the fact is, that these per¬ 
sons would never fall into this error if they bore steadily in mind that 
such an assumption as theirs was the confusion of things that are per¬ 
fectly different, and this would have been avoided by carefulness as to 
the distinction subsisting between energy and capacity, 
of the'word™ This distinction has been abundantly illustrated already, 
should and may be further discerned from the origin of the 
be a guide in t, crm energy—its origin from the phenomena of motions 
especially. Moreover, we may ask ourselves what is 
the relation between capacity and actuality ? May not a thing, that 
is endued with a capacity of being, nevertheless not exist at all p 
and, on the other hand, may not a thing be endued with t he capacity 
of not being, and yet exist after all? Surely this may be the- case, 
but there must ensue between being and non-being, or between non- 
being and being, some such principle as energy or the motion which 
is included in the idea of energy, in order to account for the transi¬ 
tion or change of either into other. 

8 Rational chapter v ., 1 which is the next following, we have 

capacities ex- some important principles established as to rational 
amined into in potentialities, compared with those that arc devoid of 
chap. v. reason. Aristotle shows, in regard of those capacities 
that are rational and resident in the rational soul, that their develop¬ 
ment depends upon habit , 2 and that habit, of course, presupposes 
various exercises of antecedent activity; still all these capacities are 
worked in subservience to some one dominant principle, call it pro* 
pension or free-will, whichever you please, for appetite and volition 
in their very nature involve the capacity of successfully.accomplishing 
their several ends or objects of pursuit. And this in general may be 
stated as the mode in which capacity passes into actuality: it is 
through the medium of such principles as propension or free-will, and 
that, too, on the grounds already mentioned, of the energy or motion, 
involved in the condition of actual existence being t.lie result of 
capacity; but propension and free-will, we know, possess in them¬ 
selves the principle of originating motion in other things. 

So that one advantage that we may reckon on attain- 
view/about big b.T our examination into the nature of energy, may 

*’ 3 views which we thereby 
is. And therefore Aris- 
energy, not merely posi¬ 
tively, hut also negatively; not merely what energy is, 
(1) In chapter iv. there i3 an illustration of the nature of possibility and impossi¬ 
bility, hy means of unmeaning sym o: g 

Bi.hop Butl« pter may be tt0d “ l0 ■' chapter v. part I of <■' The Analogy "a 


energy lead to De Saul tO COUSISt m tne dCtHUt 

“,?l e f^ out attain of what capacity really 
than, vi.’ totle shows us the nature of 
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but what it is not. We cannot, however, affirm the subsistence of 
all things in a state of energy, save cither only analogically or rela¬ 
tively. But, above all things, we should bear in mind that however 
energy in its nature is connected with motion, it would be most 
erroneous to confound it with motion. The difference between motion 
and energy is this, that, the former is merely the act of transition 
towards a certain end, which end, when it is attained, entitles us to 
assert the existence of energy. This point is elucidated by Aristotle 
in chapter vi., in the portion of that chapter which (though the 
greater part of it) has been called in question on the ground of its 
spuriousness. 

The next question in regard of potentiality which 
Aristotle discusses, is, as to where we are to recog- 
nise the existence of potentiality, and where a thing ti.i-re is capa- 
cannot be said to involve capacity at all; for example, cil y' »he'«> 
is earth a man in capacity, or not ? Now, once for all it cluip°vu'! 
may be stated on this subject, that where there is no 
hindrance in the nature of the thing itself, and where we can lay oui 
finger on some extrinsic efficient principle, we may reasonably'infer 
the existence of potentiality. But we can never say dcterminately 
that potentiality exists objectively, save where we can pronounce that 
a change has been accomplished thereby in something else. And this 
may be illustrated in the case of compound tilings : for example, we 
will not say that earth is a chest in capacity; but when the earth has 
been instrumental in working a change,—for instance, in contributing 
to the growth of a tree,—then we say th&t the wood is a chest in 
capacity, and we call the chest not earth or earthy, but wooden or 
made of wood. So that where we can resolve a composite nature 
iuto its elementary parts, and through them into its ultimate matter, 
carrying out the rule just given, we shall be enabled to discover where 
the capacity exists, or if it exists at all. 

Another question which the relation of capacity to n l3 p „ ten - 
energy suggests is as to which is prior; and as we shall tiality prior to 
see in book. XI., where Aristotle makes an application of cbap K v!ii 
the settlement of this question to determine what the - ‘ P ' ” 
Divine Nature is, we shall see, I say, how important a use is made 
there of what he now demonstrates, namely, that energy is prior to 
capacity. Its priority Aristotle now establishes, not merely in defi¬ 
nition and in substance, but also in time, though not invariably in the 
last. The very nature of energy would show us that its order ol 
development must be anterior to that of capacity, that is, as far as 
suhstance is concerned; for the first capacity is a capacity of ener¬ 
gising. This, however, may be different in time; for the matter of 
which a man is composed is prior to the man; and yet this statement 
after all does not really clash with the principle of the priority of 
cner gy to capacity, for the capacity of the matter to become a man 
would lie dormant, if there did not supervene some productive power 
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and this is the same thing as to say, that not merely is energy prior 
to capacity, out that, in the present case, if wo do not admit this, 
a man will not exist at all. 

This principle, however, Ai-istotle makes another 
important: ij*se important use of, in establishing the fact, that in order 
of this principle to acquire particular habits, there must, iu the first 
of encri?y 0rity i ns t ancc o be an exorcise of previous energy , 1 and we 
chap. viii’. know from other parts of the Stagyrite’s works, that it 
is by repeated acts of sucli an energy, that practical 
principles are formed, and the foundation laid, as Butler also shows, 
for there being erected thereupon a superstructure of virtue aud 
personal religion. Bor example, one who wishes to learn music 
must actually play certain pieces of music, whether vocal or instru¬ 
mental. And all this shivers into atoms the quibbles of the Sophists, 
who would fain make out that a man who is not in possession of 
scientific knowledge, will yet accomplish some of the objects of the 
science, or master some of its difficulties. We might as well say that 
a man is fit for a life of persevering virtue, who has never gone 
through any course of discipline, or possessed himself of virtuous 
principles of action through the exercise of habit, 
is What is the But we may regard t he subject in another point of 
final cause of view ; wliat is t.he final cause, we may ask, of poten- 
P" a 'uOanty, tiaiity p Certainly, actuality. Animals do not actually 
c tap. vui. exercise the power of vision for the ulterior purpose of 
their being furnished with a capacity of seeing; but they have this 
capacity in order that they may actually use it. Now, does not this 
likewise lend its testimony to the truth of the principle of energy 
being prior to capacity? Besides this, however, do we ever recognise 
the existence of capacity—would we ever be brought to allow its 
existence—except there could be previously pointed out to us some 
form that the capacity had arrived at ? But what is form but energy 
under another name ? Aud certainly the end proposed is prior to the 
means through which it should be accomplished, and yet the end 
and the energy are the same ; and this we see in the case of teachers, 
who, if they can succeed in realizing to their pupils what the energy 
is in a particular case, conceive that they have made them acquainted 
with the end. Aristotle might have illustrated this by the case of a 
drill-master or a dancing-master. 

But alter all, we must admit the priority of energy 
to capacity in the strictest sense of the word, if we 
choose to examine into the nature of what is eternal; 
for what is eternal docs not, nor oannot, subsist in 
capacity, but yet its very essence consists in what con¬ 
stitutes energy. The notion of potentiality is excluded from tha 
Llivine nature, for that would destroy the necessity of God’s exist¬ 
ence, for it would recognise the possibility of His nou-existence. 

M) This previous energy seems parallel with what Coasin terms Spontaneity. 


14. The nature 
of eternals the 
best proof of 
the priority of 
energy. 
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And all this may be illustrated in the motion of the 15 illustrated 
heavenly bodies, which, as those bodies are Divine, the from astro- 
motion of them is eternal. Most certainly, the motion of no '" ,y - 
them has nothing to do with capacity, for then men would be justified 
in the apprehension they have from time to time been shaken bv, of 
a suspension of the laws which rule the celestial phenomena. But, 
this is quite groundless ; the sun, or moon, or stars, will never halt 
in their heavenly courses; their periodic journeys will uninterruptedly 
be renewed, because these bodies, like God Himself, have energy for 
their essence, and, therefore, we may rest certain and contented that 
their operations will never be suspended on account of the wearisome¬ 
ness engendered, or the system being impaired. Nay, even why 
need we go beyond our own world in search of this truth, when the 
phenomena of fire and of earth ihigbt have taught us the same truth 
in the perpetuity of their energy ? 

This, Aristotle remarks, is an instance of mutual imi- I0 . The prin- 
tation between things heavenly and earthly, but makes cipte of 
no further observation thereon, for he did not know “ ymboltsm ' 
wtiat we know by revelation from Christ, how that all things external 
are mere types of something inward and unseen, as all our Lord’s 
miracles show us, and were intended by our Redeemer to show us. 
Now, what I mean is tins, that Nature herself is one mighty symbol 
of what is spiritual, and that the whole creal ion groaneth and tra- 
vaileth together to have this life, struggling within her womb, brought, 
to the birth, and her mystic meaning, that is buried within her,-borne 
forth and carried home to the bosoms of the human race, to be 
nursed and cherished there ! 

In the next chapter—chapter ix.—Aristotle’s object is I7 En 
ixt show that energy is more excellent than capacity; more excellent 
and one chief reason of this is, that capacity presupposes *^ an ca P acity - 
the possibility of change and corruption, whereas c ap ’ x ' 
this cannot take place in the case of energy, for it would be sub¬ 
versive of our notions of it as well as of its own nature. Corruption, 
we know, is an alteration into what is worse; but if we allow the 
existence of energy in the case of things having an evil tendency , 1 
we may give up the whole point about the superiority of energy, and 
acknowledge its inferiority to capacity. But this certainly is. Thisagrees 
would conflict so much with our notions of what is with our no¬ 
eternal as quite to ignore its existence, because we have tlons of Go11 - 
already seen how energy constitutes the very essence of the Divine 
nature. And if we couple energy in any way with what is bad or 
tends to worse, we shall be guilty jf detracting from the Divine per¬ 
fections, and allowing evil to be mixed up along with them. But 
this is impossible ; for, although we may recognise the existence of 
evil in things themselves, yet, to make it, independent of them—to 

(1) This then would Amount to a recognition of the independent existence of m 
principle of evil, 
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give evil an objective existence—is most false, and we must trace it 
up either to God Himself as its source, or we must regard it as an inde¬ 
pendent power—a principle coequal and coeval with God Himself. 

This superiority of energy to capacity is confirmed 
from the case of mathematical diagrams, where the 
several properties reside in a dormant, unknown con¬ 
dition, till the mind of the mathematician is brought to 
bear upon them, and he discovers and makes known by 
the mere energy of thought, those various relations 
which constitute truth, and are inherent in those figures potentially 
or in capacity. 


19. Confirma¬ 
tion of the 
above from 
mathematics, 
end of chapter 
ix. 


so. Chap. x. In chapter x., which is the last one in book VIII., 
^ concerned Aristotle proceeds to show tiie relation subsisting 

tlon of truth between truth and falsehood, as compared with that 

and falsehood subsisting between energy and capacity ; and this rela- 
capTcity 1 an<1 t'* on i s explained as involving a further proof of the 
superiority of energy to capacity. In things involving 
capacity, deception is possible—an assertion about their existence 
may be true or false;—but in the case of energy this cannot be the 
fact, because, where actuality is concerned, there is an end of any¬ 
thing like an exercise of mind as to its reality or unreality. With 
respect-, then, to things potential, the same opinion may be at one 
time true, and at another time false: with respect to things impoten- 
tial, this cannot be; but the same assertions are always true and 
always false. And this depends, not on the things themselves, but 
according as the mind connects together ideas where they are dis¬ 
joined in reality, or disjoins them where tiiey are connected. Now, 
this proclaims the purely subjective character of truth aud falsehood, 
at least according to Aristotle; but where we are concerned with 
what is objective, as in energy, there is then no question about it, as 
in the case of what is potential; for in the former instance the 
thing is before you, and if you are furnished with the powers of 
sense, there is no necessity for your calling into play the faculties of 
the mind in such a way as you do when you predicate truth or false- 
21 This reia- * 100< * °f. anything. Now, as I take Aristotle to mean 
tion points to here, this is another proof of the superiority of energy 
the superiority to capacity, because, whereas capacity may furnish a 
capacity* 10 matter of doubt,, because its reality often depends on 
the subjectivity of mind, yet, on the other hand, 
energy possesses an objective existence, and it is outside the mind, 
independent of its operations of compounding and dividing. There¬ 
fore, when a tiling actually exists, it does not admit of being the 
subject of a false opinion; a false opinion in regard of such amounts 
to ignorance. If an object of sight was before a man who had not 
the power of vision, any mental exercise on his part as to its exist¬ 
ence would be quite beside the question of its existence. The 
thing is there, think as you may: you may not know it, because yon 
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■want the power of sensation to perceive it; but this is not the ease 
with others, who do not labour under this ignorance, but are supplied 
with the means that Nature furnishes for this purpose. This brings 
book VIII. to its close. 


BOOK1X. 

Book IX. is by no means equal in importance with j Book IX 
book VIII., or, indeed, any of the foregoing ; it is occupied with 
entirely occupied with the consideration of unity—the ? n !, ty > tl,e “" 
rtf iv —which, to the metaphysician, is an interchange¬ 
able term with entity — the to oh. The subject of unity has already 
been brought before our notice in book IV. chapter vi. ; end in the 
commencement of this book we have a sort of summary of the defini¬ 
tions given there, with this difference, however, that here no atten¬ 
tion is paid to anything save essential or absolute unity; whereas in 
book IV. this sort, as well as unity according to accident, are taken 
into consideration. Now, unity is predicated of what 
is continuous and indivisible, especially so in regard ofunUy)cijap°i! 
of its motion ; but the strictest notion of unity is com¬ 
prehended in its being a measure in quantity; and this we see in 
the fact of the measurement of various magnitudes and dimensions 
by means of number—their measurement, for instance, in length, 
breadth, depth, weight, velocity, and so forth. Now, the measure 
in general requisition is such a one as is uniform and indivisible; 
and such, unity already has been defined to be. It is in itself simple, 
aifti in its case we look in vain for the possibility of addition to, or 
subtraction from it, as a measure; so that, all points considered, 
Unity—that is, number—is the most precise standard of measure we 
could fix upon. Now, this may be seen in astronomy, where there 
has been a sort of unity adopted as to the measurement of the 
velocities of the heavenly bodies, and in music, and in grammar. 

And as the subject has been mentioned, Aristotle , 
sets down certain considerations m regard of measure, aiderationi in 
and amongst others mentions a metaphorical or derived r< -'E ar<1 of 
signification of the word in the phrases that science lr - easure - 
was the measure of the objects of science, and sense the measure 
of the objects of sensation. The case is just as if another person 
were measuring us; we would be able to decide as to how large we 
in reality were by the extent to which the role of measurement 
reached over our persons. But Aristotle would not , Disavowal of 
wish to be misunderstood in this matter; by all this he ii>« dogma of 
did not mean to harmonise with the opinion of Prota- Protagoras ' 
gores, who held that man was the measure of all things, for it is 
science., and not a scientific person—it is sense, and not a sentient 
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5. liman the person, that he pronounces as a measure. Not that 
measure of all Aristotle makes the remark here, but one may say that 
things t this dogma of Protagoras has its spark of truth in it. 
But when you come to apply it to things, you see how silly it is, and 
how false, for it would merge all objectivity into pure subjectivity. 
I may add, that the tendency which people have to allow this element 
of truth in the tenet of Protagoras to exercise its silent influence 
over their philosophic reasonings, often weakens the argument, for 
example, that has been urged from experience against miracles . 1 

6. Chap. ii. Chapter ii. opens with the question as to whether 

is unity a «ub- unity is a substance or subject; and this Pythagorean 
atance! and Platonic view of the rd —namely, considering it 

equivalent with ovcrla, or substance—Aristotle, as already before, 
expresses his dissent from. Now, for the present purpose we may 
regard the to iv as a term interchangeable with the rd ov; and pro¬ 
ceeding on this, he illustrates the absurdity of this Pythagoric dogma 
in the cases of colours, and music, and vocal sounds, and mathe¬ 
matical figures. And as to the rd iv and the to ov being interchangeable 
terms, we may assume this from the fact of their following upon the 
categories in an equal number of ways with each other, ana not being 
found in any of them; thus the rd iv in the ease of substance and 
quality is similarly disposed with the rd ov. 

r cha hi chapter iii. Aristotle treats of the modes of 

the modes of opposition between unity and plurality, and thus is led 
opposition be- to treat of contradiction, contrariety, and so forth. In 
and'pluraUty. fracing, however, this opposition, Aristotle points out 
what he conceives to be the concomitants of unity; viz. 
sameness, similarity, and equality; and of plurality; viz. diversity, 
dissimilarity, and inequality; and he furnishes a brief notice of the 
meanings of these several terms. 

8. Chap. iv. But now, as he shows in chapter iv., difference 
on the greatest presupposes a difference in a greater or smaller degree ; 
contrariety*' a "‘* “us we ultimately come to the greatest possible 
difference, and this Aristotle styles contrariety, which 
he asserts to be evident from induction, and which he accordingly 
proves in this way, proceeding on the assumption of the greatest 
difference being in each instance the most perfect difference. Con¬ 
trariety thus constitutes the greatest difference, and the greatest 
contrariety amounts to habit and privation. Though every con¬ 
trariety, however, amounts to privation, yet not every privation 
constitutes contrariety, save that one which is perfect; and this 
depends on the multifarious predication of privation. We have then 
an examination into the various senses of contrariety, and into the 

(1) A popular illustration of this principle might be found in one of Sir Waiter 
Scott’s Novels, “ The Talisman," where an Oriental is represented as disbelieving in 
the existence of ice, because contrary to his own experience, thereby making himttlj 
the measure of things. 
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opposition subsisting in the cases of contradiction, privation, con 
trariety, and relation, assigning the first place to contradiction. 
These investigations, however, belong so palpably to the province of 
the logician, that some have considered them quite out of place 
here, and suspected that they have found their way from some logical 
treatise of Aristotle, into the Metaphysics, and have been inserted in 
them by some mismanagement or other . 1 

We have a continuation of the same subject in chap- s. The question 
ter v., where Aristotle remarks that one may ask the 
question, how unity is opposed to plurality, as well as c { lai) . v . 
equality, to the great and small P And the question as 
to the opposition between equality and the great and the small 
is discussed to the end of this chapter. In the beginning of 
chapter vi. we have the question examined as to the opposition 
between unity and plurality; and Aristotle starts the surmise, as to 
whether there may not prevail certain absurd consequences, as the 
results of this opposition, depending on the opposition between plu¬ 
rality and the few. And in the course of this discussion lie attacks 
the Anaxagorean tenet of the subsistence of all things simultane¬ 
ously in a condition of infinity, both in multitude and in smallness. 
This was not a correct or philosophic method of speaking for Anax¬ 
agoras to adopt; the infinity he should have affirmed as having 
reference to smallness and fewness— ml piKporr/Ti ical dAryon jt«. 

In chapter vii. we have the doctrine inculcated of the I0 . chap. vii. 
necessity of media, arising from contraries, on the sup- on the subject 

E osition of the admissibility of there being a medium of media - 
etween contrariety and some tilings else. And this leads to the 
showing that media belong to the same genus, as well as being com¬ 
pounded of contraries. 

The discussions which occupy us to the end of book u T1)e in _ 
IX- do indeed seem quite irrelevant to the subject in qiiirics in book 
hand, and from chapter viii. onwards we are busied with {Jevsnt'to a 
investigations strictly logical, e.g. as to how things that treatise on 
differ in species may he found in the same genus, on ^ eta 8 1 ’ h v y i |i CS * 
account of some characteristic belonging to them in and P ix . V1 *' 
common with each other; as, for example, man and 
horse, though differing in species, belong to the same genus, namely, 
animal. And this leads to the question, why difference of species is 
not to be found in cases where contrariety is; as, for example, a man 
and a woman do not differ in species, though it must be acknowledged 
that contrariety is involved in the distinction of male from female. 
Aristotle therefore proceeds to show what difference of species really 
is, and why some things may involve this difference in species, ana 
some things may not. And all this, in chapter x., is 12 ch x 
brought to bear on the nature of the relation between 
what is corruptible and incorruptible; in this way: contraries are 
(1) Vide Mi. Maurice’! remark! on thli book, in hii Analyst!. 
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different in species; but corruptibles and incorruptibles are contraries; 
and therefore we are to admit a generic difference as subsisting 
between what is incorruptible and what is corruptible; and this quite 
overthrows the Platonic dogma of forms. This does not clash with 
what Aristotle says about things, though different in species, belong¬ 
ing to the same genus, because this only takes place where they 
belong to the same co-ordinate series of the categories, which cer¬ 
tainly can never take place in the case of what is corruptible, com¬ 
pared with what is incorruptible. This brings book IX. to its 
conclusion. 


BOOK X. 

1. Book x. Book X. is chiefly a recapitulation of questions that 
chiefly a re- already have occupied our attention, and the implied 
capitulation. object 0 f w hich is to establish the unity and complete¬ 
ness of Metaphysics as a science. One would doubt, says Aristotle, 
in the very beginning of the first chapter, as to whether we ought to 
consider Wisdom, that is. Ontology, to constitute one science or many. 
And all of what follows converges towards the unity of ontological 
science, for it takes notice of metaphysics as a science about apodeik- 
tic principles, that is, those principles which lie at the basis of all the 
sciences. Again, which of the four causes is Ontology principally 
concerned with ? not with the material causes, for it deals with imma¬ 
terial substances ; not with the efficient cause, for it takes notice of 
what is immovable; and not so much with the final cause, which has 
its place in the case of things that are practical rather than specu¬ 
lative ; not so much, then, with the final as the formal cause—a fa'ct 
which is shown in book VI. chiefly. 

2. what sub- .But the recognition by the metaphysician of the 
stances are the existence of supra-sensual substances suggests the ques- 
of ontoio' a - ter *' on ’ what are supra-sensual substances P Are, for ex- 
° n 0 ° e> ' ample, forms of this nature, and mathematical entities P 
and are they to be regarded as the subject-matter of Metaphysics, or 
not ? Metaphysics certainly are not conversant about mathematical 
entities; for although they are immovable, yet they do not possess 
a separable subsistence; and they are not conversant with objects that 
fall under the notice of the senses, for these are subject to corruption. 
3 This deter- ®'it at the same time, so far forth as the matter which 
mined by a re- mathematics take cognisance of is immovable, and so 
fcrence to the f a r forth as the question of its immobility is overlooked 
ot ier sciences, the mathematician, as lying beyond lus province, so 
far Ontology is a science speculative of that matter. It does not, 
undoubtedly, fall under the department of Natural Philosophy to enter 
into an examination of such, for it is concerned with what is mov¬ 
able, and capable of having motion impressed upon it from extrinsic 
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sources. About what sort of first principles likewise is the science 
of Metaphysics conversant P—about those that are primary and uni¬ 
versal in the most eminent sense of that term, and denominated 
generally elements. Again, do entity and tuiily, the rd tv and to tv, 
tall under its notice as the primary genera of things ? 

Farther, must we admit the existence of a some- 4. j, thcre a 
thing separable and independent of singulars ? Are something tint 
there any substances, beside those cognisant to sense, 18 sc P atabI<! r 
which subsist in a condition of actual separation P This involves the 
entire question as to the reality of metaphysical science, whose object 
is to try and discover the existence of such, and make it manifest to 
others. But the absurdity involved in supposing that there is no 
such supra-sensual substance in existence is apparent from its recog¬ 
nition merely of the existence of matter. Now matter, , Matter pre _ 
we know, merely subsists in capacity, and without the supposes the 
operation of energy or the formal principle, its existence existence of 
would be to us a nonentity; its existence, however, suc ‘ 
proves the presence of energy, and energy presupposes the subsist¬ 
ence of an Eternal Substance. Besides, if we deny the 6 other argu- 
existence of this Eternal Substance, we ignore the men ts from the 
existence of order and design in the Universe; but " hat 

this will amount to the practical absurdity of denying 
the reality of what are matters of fact. Again, are we to recognise 
any identity as subsisting between the first principles of mortals and 
immortals r certainly not, as has been abundantly discussed in book 
II., chapter iv. Again, what position are we to assign to entity and 
unity in the category of first principles ? and are we to recognise the 
subsistence of a something beside entirety ?—the t6 crvvo \ov. Farther, 
a»e We to assign any limit to first principles, or not ? 

In chapter iii. Aristotle shows that the subject- 7. chap. m. 
matter of Metaphysics is strictly and properly entity as the subject- 
such; and he lays down what already he has demon- Metaphysics, 
strated, namely, that the unity of metaphysical science 
is not destroyed by the multiplicity of the subjects which it em¬ 
braces, consequent upon the many subdivisions of entity. And this 
he illustrates, as heretofore, by the case of medical science; and, in 
general, we may take it for granted that all the various details of any 
science are kept within the limits of unity, by being examined and 
cultivated in reference to one certain genus, as well as one definite 
purpose. And all this is confirmed from the instances of the sciences 
of Geometry, Natural Philosophy, and Dialectics. 

But, though there is a wide divergence in the subject- . 

matter of Mathematics and Metaphysics, yet in some comparea'lla- 
points they intersect each other; for the mathematician thematio and 
makes use of those apodeiktic principles which fall 
under the notice of the ontologist likewise. After all, 
however, his use of them is peculiar to himself, and he leaves to the 
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metaphysician to speculate into the principles of these. And further 
we are to bear in mind, that although in some respects the subject- 
matter of Mathematics and Metaphysics is the same, because they 
both contemplate what is immovable, yet that the former science 
merely views a certain portion of that which the latter investigates 
into in its entirety. 

The mention, however, of these apodeiitic principles 
atimfof'tiie 61 " su .gg es t s the consideration of those few fundamental 
systems of the axioms that lie at the bottom of all reasoning, and, 
sceptics in therefore, all systems of science. And this suggests the 

chapter v. reconsideration, in chapter v. of this book, of those 
who ventured to deny the validity of these fundamental axioms—- 
reconsideration, I say; for the subject has been already treated of in 
book III. In book X., however, we have the same topic brought 
before us, and are furnished with a second, and somewhat more 
elaborate, refutation of the sceptical philosophies 1 of Protagoras 
and Heraclitus. The course that Aristotle adopts, in his refutation 
of these systems, in book X., is pretty much the same as he has fol¬ 
lowed in book III. He enlarges on the absurdity involved in the 
denial of such a simple principle—nay, such a flat truism—as that 
the same thing may and may not he at one and the same time, or 
that contradictions may be both true. It subverts our notions of the 
difference between negation and affirmation; and, accordingly, one 
capital mode of refutation may be derived from the necessity that the 
sceptic finds himself under, of assigning some meaning or other to 
that, the existence or non-existence of which he affirms to be the 
same. Now, when this meaning has been signalised by some name, 
the folly of the sceptic will be made apparent even to himself; as is 
shown more fully m book III. chapter iv. And all this Aristotle 
deems would be sufficient to convict Heraclitus himself of his incon¬ 
sistency : but there is another .adversary, to whose system the same 
will be antagonistic, and that is Protagoras; as he proceeds to show 
in chapter vi. 

This denial of the fundamental axioms of all reasoning 
of'the sceptic has manifested itself in the dogma of Protagoras, about 
apparent in man being the measure of all tilings. It may seem 

rtaptervT’ absurd to reduce a theory of so pompous a title to 

a class of systems so obviously silly as that refuted in 
chapter v.; but, nevertheless, upon examination, they will be found 
as springing from common sources, namely, the projection of our 
♦Subjective notions into the fegiens of objectivity, and a resolve not 
to recognise truth, if it does not harmonise with our preconceived 
notions. Now, this dogma of Protagoras, that man is a measure of 
all things, is the same as that which already has come under our 

(1) Vide Hume’s Essays, Essay TViii. vol. 1, and Essays i.,iv. and xii. vol. 2 ; also 
Thomas Stanley in his History of Philosophy, part XII., on Scepticism, a con¬ 
densed tran^ation of Sextus Empiricus. (Pyrrh. Inst.) 
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notice in book III., as embodied in the assertion of the truth of the 
apparent; which assertion has been already refuted there. 

But as to the truth of the apparent, we may lay it ,, 0rlgjnof 
down as certain that the origin of this opinion, namely, the dop-ma or 
from the tenets of certain Natural Philosophers, who all tjj* truth of 
appeared to have arrived at the same scientific inferences ‘ le ‘‘ P1 “ reilt ' 
in regard of the generation of nothing out of nothing,—that this 
origin is tantamount to a refutation of the paradox itself. And the 
sensational origin of the paradox is likewise a refutation of it; for to 
affirm the reality of what is apparent to the senses, is to take no 
account of the possibility of the senses themselves being injured, or 
otherwise incapacitated from deciding about truth; for example, just 
as if one were to place the fingers under his eye, and make objects 
teem double, which were single in point of fact. Here, at least, 
would be an instance where the apparent—the to <f>alvoptvov —was 
not true. 

But pray why permit the sceptic to pronounce dog- 12. scepticism 
matically as regards phenomena which he himself allows excludes 
to be fleeting and uncertain, and on which, as such, he d ° 6 matlsra - 
founds his system ? This characteristic, of flux and motion, in itself, 
must render impossible the attainment of truth at all, and therefore, 
why has the sceptic any right to contend for the truth of his sceptic¬ 
ism? But apply this sceptical philosophy to the affairs I3 p rac tj ca i 
of common life, and see how completely it fails there— refutation of 
how entirely discordant it is with everything that it *h e sceptics, 
finds there. When life and death are concerned, and ° “* p er Vl ' 
when the doctor prescribes a particular sort of food, we take that 
food according to his prescription, and we do not raise any subtle 
questions as to whether it is the food that it seems to be, or whether 
this is impossible, consequent upon the flux and motion of tilings. 
And if things are in this continual state of change gs regards the 
sensations that make themselves apparent to us, why do the same 
sensations always appear the same under the same circumstances? 
why do not they appear to us the same as they do to the sick ? Why, 
because we are not sick. Do we continue, then, during 3 ucli times, in 
a state in which our organs of sense are unimpaired by disease ? The 
sceptic must say. Yes; but this is giving up the whole point, for it 
is an admission that we continue the same for a certain period of 
time, or, in other words, that tilings are not in that state of flux 
whicli lie contends they are. 

This constitutes the Aristotelian mode of attacking 
the Philosophy of the Sceptics, and he considers that of ArUtotle> r 
their whole system is shivered into fragments by this overthrow of 
method of refutation, which is the more ingenious, as it ll j 1 j]’s„ P S 1 ical 
is based on the principles of the sceptics themselves. p " os “ p iy ' 
The overthrow, not so much of the speculative difficulties as of the 
practical absurdities involved in the system of the sceptic, to which 
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Aristotle has given such prominence, is called the argument from 
Common Sense, and is the one, as is well known, which became 
such a favourite with the school of the Scotch metaphysicians 1 in 
modern times. All the sceptics, however, we must bear in mind, 
are not to be refuted by one and the same argument, and what will 
prevail with one class will fail with another. For, according to 
Aristotle, amongst the sceptics themselves we discover the existence 
of different classes, and some are much easier refuted than others, 
for some adopt their system from what they fancy rational grounds, 
and therefore such may be foiled with the arms of reason ; but others 
are for ignoring the authority of reason altogether. The sceptics 
belonging to this latter, which may be considered as the most ex¬ 
treme school of scepticism, will not allow that there is any reason in 
things, or any truth at all: but how absurd, for if so, what reason 
have tliey for their theory ? and if all things are false, how can they 
demand of men to recognise the existence of truth in their own 
philosophy ? 

15. Chap. vii. In chapter vii. Aristotle again reverts to the topic 
favour of the ^' e unity of metaphysical science, notwithstanding 
unity of the diversity and manifold nature of its subject-matter. 
Metaphysics. And precisely the same line of argument is adopted as 
on a former occasion, when precisely the same topic comes under 
our notice. The other sciences have their own appropriate subject- 
matter, and why should not the science of the metaphysician have 
the same ? Now persons need not think that metaphysical science 
is unnecessary, nor that it speculates merely about what is examined 
into by the other sciences, for it is this very circumstance that in 
right earnest establishes the reality of the science of the ontologist; 
for all the other sciences merely take up a fragment of entity anti 
examine it, whereas, the science of Metaphysics speculates into 
entity, as such, so far forth as it is entity, that is, simply and'univer¬ 
sally considered. 

16 Aristotle’s And here we again meet with Aristotle’s favourite 
favourite argu- argument for the existence of such a science as Meta- 
"xistencVof physics, drawn from the existence of what is eternal 
suih a science and separable, and immovable. All other sciences have 
as Meta- their respective subject-matter. Here is a something 

physics. that can be proved from an induction of all the sciences, 

not to be taken notice of by any; therefore we must have a distinct 
science to take notice of this, and this distinct science is that of the 
ir. This like- metaphysician. And this very subject it is which testi- 
wise shows its fies to the fact of the dignity of Metaphysics as a 
“ gmty ' science,’ for this separable and supra-sensual substance, 

what is it, as Aristotle will show in book XL, but the Divinity 

it) It is hardly a correct use of the term Metaphysics, to predicate it of the system 
•f.the Scotch philosophers. 

(1) Yiit book V. chops, i. and U. 
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under another name; therefore that science ought to command our 
homage and reverence, the province of which is to take notice of 
the nature of God. Here is another place in the Metaphysics where 
Aristotle had another opportunity of enlarging upon the subject of 
Theology, and showing its proper place in, as well as connexion with, 
the science of Metaphysics. But here, as elsewhere, he neglects to 
follow up the subject, an omission that is taken notice of in the analysis 
of that part of book XI. where Aristotle unfolds his notions of God’s 
Being and Attributes. The same point is likewise noticed in the 
analysis of book V. 

In chapter viii., we again are brought into contact 18 c . 
with a subject already examined into, namely, as to on'the science 
there being a science of the accident; and the same " f tho 
statement is made here as elsewhere, of there being no acculent - 
such science, and the grounds put forward in both places for this are 
the same. There is the same practical argument drawn from ex¬ 
perience, to show that there is no science of the accident; and the 
same is shown from the nature of the accident itself, as well as the 
cause of its subsistence. Now the nature of the accident, we know, 
is what subsists neither always nor as for the most part, but science 
is conversant about that which subsists always and for the most part. 
And further, we must bear in mind that the cause of what is acci¬ 
dental, is not the same with the cause of what is absolute, otherwise 
we must adopt a system of universal necessity. Wherefore, on these 
grounds, in this metaphysical treatise, where entity, as such, is under 
consideration, this is one of the aspects of it wliich, with certain 
others of the same kind, are entirely left out of view by the Stagyrite. 

And it is worth while, Aristotle thinks, to notice the 19 _ The „ aturs 
connexion between accident and causality noticed in of chance, end 
what we call chance. But chance does not invalidate of chap - vlii - 
the existence of things that are produced according to free-will as 
some final cause. To say, however, that all causes operated merely 
according to accident, would he to make them indefinite, which 
would contradict the fourfold division of them, recognised by all 
classes of philosophers, and, besides, it would involve the additional 
absurdity of making the accidental prior to the essential. But, even 
assume the phenomena before our eyes as the results of chance, yet 
this will not in reality annihilate the existence of Mind, or even of a 
settled constitution and course of Nature. 

Thus we see that book X. merely comprises what 20 Twospecu . 
already has been brought before us at large in books lations peculiar 
II. ana III.; there are, however, two subjects treated t0 book x - 
of in this book, which are peculiarly its own, namely, the nature of 
motion, chiefly in its relation to energy and potentiality, and, also, 
that of the Infinite, or r <5 antipov. 

Now as to motion, we may assume that there are as 21. Theaubjn* 
many species of motion as of entity, because motion is of motion 
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treated of in not a thing that is independent of entities themselves, 
chap. ix. The chief subdivision of entity, however, where motion 

is plainly discoverable, i$ that one which subsists according to capa¬ 
city and actuality. But now take the case of a brazen statue, and 
ask yourself, where has the motion come from that has moulded the 
brass into the form of the statue, and in what does it reside P Does 
the capaoity of the brass constitute this motion, or the energy pre¬ 
supposed in the productive powers of the art of the statuary r The 
reply to this seems to be as follows: That the motion does not 
reside in the capacity, nor in the energy, and yet that it is that which 
secures the transition of what subsists in capacity into a condition 
of actuality; in short, “motion,” as Aristotle defines it, “is the 
entelecheia 1 of that which is endued with capacity, so far forth as it is 
such.” The whole of this chapter is occupied with an elucidation of 
this principle from practical instances; for example, house-building. 
He vindicates the view which he has thus taken of motion, reassert¬ 
ing that it constitutes an energy and yet an imperfect one; that wc 
must account for its indefiniteness from the fact of its being doubtful 
as to whether it ought to be classed under capacity or energy; and 
that all this enhances the difficulty of the matter in hand, though at 
the same time Aristotle finds no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
views he has just now put forward. 

22. chap. x. on In the tenth chapter, Aristotle comes to treat of that 
" the which had already before his time given rise to so much 

speculation, namely, the Infinite—the to airupov. In the first place, 
we are furnished with a sort of negative description of it; for as to a 
positive definition of the Infinite, that would be out of the question.’ 
If, however, it is what is possessed of a separable subsistence, it is 
not what is cognisant to our senses; and this we might expect, fat 
on the supposition of its constituting neither magnitude nor plurality, 
and that the substance of it is the infinite and not what is accidental, 
in such a case it will be indivisible; for if we allow it to be divisible, 
it will, as a consequence, involve either magnitude or plurality. 

But, besides the indivisibility of the Infinite, we may 
the Infinite. 0 also regard it as devoid of parts, for this would presup¬ 
pose its analysation into similar parts. As, for example, 
a part of the air is air; but this, in the case of the Infinite, would be 
absurd, for the notion we have of it is of what is essentially uncom¬ 
pounded. But that the Infinite should subsist in energy, for this 
reason is impossible, for what part will we particularize as the sub¬ 
ject of this energy P for take whatever portion of the Infinite y ou wish, 
and it will—it must—be infinite likewise. And, further, it is im- 
possible for it to subsist in a condition of actuality or entelecheia, for 

(!) 'E»/T«\ex* ta is best translated by the vord “actuality. 1 * 

(2) Vide Cousin in his Psychology, on Locke's theory of the Infinite; Sir William 
Hamilton on Cousin, in his first Dissertation; and Mr. Calderwood on Sir William 
Hamilton's theory,* and note, p. 305 of the Translation. 
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then it mast needs constitute some quantity or other ; and this would 
presuppose its subsistence in accordance with what is accidental. 

The next thing which Aristotle undertakes to prove 24 The 
in regard of the Infinite is, that it does not reside in finite not to be 
objects that fall under the notice of our senses. And 
this he proves in two ways : first, from the formal 
principle of body as what is defined by surfaces; and, secondly, from 
physical considerations, namely, from the impossibility of its being a 
composite nature, or even a simple one. We cannot suppose the 
Infinite to constitute a composite nature; for how, as is essential 
to our notion of what is compound, would the elements of the 
Infinite, supposing it of this description, be limited in their number— 
how would we equalise them ? And, further, wc are to bear in mind, 
that body is that which involves an interval in every direction, but 
that which is infinite must involve such an interval without any 
limitation at all as to direction; so that if body be infinite, it is 
infinite in every direction. And as to the unity of the Infinite, it is 
just as fanciful as the unity which Natural Philosophies lay down as 
existing beside the elements. 

But further, every body cognisant to our senses is in Fllrtl , 0 r 
place somewhere, and tliure is the same place for the p'Joof of this 
whole as for the part ; take the case of the earth, for from the reia- 
example. Now apply this to the Infinite; if it is 
uniform, it will be then immovable, or it will be always 
in motion; but this is impossible, for why should it have a motion in 
any one direction more than another P upwards, more than downwards P 
Suppose, however, the Infinite were like a clod on the earth’s surface, . 
where will it be moved to, or where will it remain at rest P for this 
is merely a part of the whole, and the place of this clod which is con¬ 
genial with the substance of tbe whole earth will have a place of the 
same sort with the whole, and therefore the place of part of the Infi¬ 
nite will be infinite as well as that of the Infinite itself; but this is 
absurd. But even supposing the Infinite to be in place, that it 
will comprise the entire of the place where it is—yet how will this 
be the case ?—what will be its place of rest or of motion, or will it 
be moved anywhere P If so, it will never come to a stand-still; or 
suppose it to be at rest everywhere, in that case it will not be moved. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the Infinite is 2g The Jn 
not uniform, but dissimilar in its component parts, then finite uniform 
also will the places which they severally occupy be dis- ? T dissimilar 
similar likewise. And the consequence will be that ln its part8 ' 
there will not be one body of the entire save in regard of contact. 
Then these parts will be infinite or finite in species; it is not possible 
for them to he nil finite, for some of them will be infinite, and some 
not so, or the entire must be infinite. And this will lead to an 
infinity of the elements j but supposing this to be impossible, the 
Universe must needs then be finite. 
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a a g a ' n i it is, in short, impossible for body to be 

not be infinite, infinite, as well as the place for body, if every body that 
is cognisant to our senses involves gravity or lightness, 
for it will be impelled either towards the centre or upwards; but it is 
utterly impossible that any part of the Infinite, whether the half or 
the whole, should undergo any passive condition whatsoever. For 
how, prayj will you accomplish a division of the Infinite, or how will 
there be of the Infinite an upper or lower region, or what is extreme 
and central ? And, besides, what is cognisant to our senses, as just 
now stated, resides in place; and there arc six species of place, not 
one of which could have any possible relation with what is infinite. 
And all the foregoing may be confirmed from the fact that the Infinite 
is not the same in magnitude, and in motion, and in duration, as if it 
were one definite nature. This, I hope, makes somewhat intelligible 
Aristotle’s vagueness and studied obscurity on this remarkable 
subject of the Infinite. 

S8. The nth In the two remaining chapters of the tenth book 
and 12th there is not to be found anything that can be considered 
chapters occu- important, when compared with what has gone before, 
relation of ' e and is about to follow in book XI. They are both 
motion to occupied with the subject <of motion in relation to 

change. change. There are three changes, either from a subject 

into a subject, or from a non-subject into a subject, or from a subject 
into a non-subject: the first is neither generation nor corruption, 
the second amounts to generation, and the third to corruption. Now, 
although every motion constitutes a certain change, yet not every 
change constitutes motion, for generation and corruption are not 
motions; it is only in regard of the change from a subject into a 
subject that we can assume change as equivalent with motion. Now 
these principles are clearing the way tor what follows in book XI., 
where he traces up all energy and activity primarily to the First 
Substance. 

The object which Aristotle has in view in chapter xii., 
According*!) the last °*' book X., is to prove, in the case of which 
which of the of the ten categories motion can be said to have an 
Categories ^ existence, and in the case of which of them it cannot, 
subsist” ' on And the conclusion that he comes to is this, that since, 
for reasons which he states, there cannot be said to 
exist motion belonging to substance or relation, or action and passion, 
it remains that such should be found only in quality, quantity, and 
the place where. The chapter concludes with some definitions sug¬ 
gested bv the point under discussion, namely, definitions of contact, 
consecutiveness, and local contrariety. 
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BOOK XI. 


We now come to book XI., which is the more impor- , why book 
tant, as it contains discussions bordering more on xi. more im- 
Theology than any that have as yet been brought before lhan 

us. These occur chiefly towards the end, but all that 1 e ot er8 ' 
goes before it in the opening chapters, as we shall presently see, are 
designed by Aristotle to prepare the way for the conclusions which 
he seeks to establish there. 

This book opens with an assertion already made by 
Aristotle as to substance, or the ovtrla, being a proper fhbstanre'the 
object of speculation; for the truth of which he appeals proper subject 
to the systems of the ancient schools of philosophy. speculation; 
Qualities and passive states no doubt come in for a book xi. 
share of inquiry; but still it is so in subservience to an 
investigation into substance, which they presuppose. But what 
science is there that takes cognisance of substance in the way in 
which Metaphysics does ? What science is there that investigates the 
causes and first principles of substance, except that of the metaphysi¬ 
cian ? And the generally received division of substances . . 
into eternal, immovable, and those that fall under the oLaTproves 
notice of our senses, tills very division bears its witness the necessity 
to the necessity of the existence of such a science as 
that of Metaphysics; for though the physical sciences 
have taken abundant notice of sensible "substances, yet where have 
we any system of philosophy conversant with what is immovable as 
such, and with what is eternal as such ? There is a verging towards 
such a science in the systems of mathematicians, as well as in the 
Ideal Hypothesis of Plato; but the degree of development attained in 
either of these cases falls far short of what is accomplished by the 
metaphysician in transcendental science. 

Now, substance falling under the notice of our senses, 4 chance and 
which is one of the three subdivisions of substance, is causality : 
that which -admits of undergoing change. And change ctlap * 
presupposes a something that is the subject of the change, and in 
the present case, that is, the matter Z\rj. And this will appear at 
once when we enumerate the various sorts of change; for we are to 
bear in mind that there are in existence four modes of changes, 
either according to substance or quiddity; or, secondly, according to 
quantity; or thirdly, according to quality; or, lastly, according to 
P™p e where. Now simple generation and corruption belong 
to the first, and increase and diminution to the third, and alteration 
11 IT? second ’ and suoh a thing as orbital motion to the fourth. Now 
au things whatsoever that involve matter are susceptible of change ; 
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for matter itself is or_e of a threefold division of causes into contrariety, 
privation, and matter. 

5. No genera- We are not, however, to suppose that there is a 
tion of matter generation of matter and form that is of the ra taxara, 
chap 1 ”™ ’ or ^ ie nltimates, so to speak, of objects that fall undei 
' “ the notice of our senses. Matter, no doubt, admits ot 
change, and this presupposes a something as the cause of that 
change, as well as something into which a transition is effected; but 
this proves no generation of matter or form. Matter manifests itself 
to our senses under a particular form; but this is brought about bv 
Art, or Nature, or Chance, or Spontaneity. And these merely work 
on what they already find in existence, namely, matter, or the vA?j. 
n. An apparent Perhaps, indeed, there may be a sense in which form 
exception to subsists separately from the matter which it moulds. 
th,s ’ As in the case of a house, the form of which we in a 

certain sense might say did subsist in the mind of the builder pre¬ 
viously to the bricks and timbers assuming the shape of a house. 
But Aristotle, as he shows at the end of this chapter, will not allow 
that this is any admission of the reality of the Ideal system of Plato. 
?. Twofold There is a remark in tms chapter worthy of note, in 

difference in which Aristotle expresses a twofold difference in causes 

causes. in respect of some being antecedent and some being 

coincident with their effects. This distinction we know has been 
brought forward in the modern controversies about the Theory of 
Causation, as may be seen by a reference to the Dissertations of the 
late Sir William Hamilton on that particular subject, 
s How th Now, what Aristotle lias established thus far in these 
foregoTng re- three chapters of book XI. appears to be this, that 
lates to what is there is a something that exists as the subject of the 
to follow. various changes that we observe; and at the same time, 
that these very changes themselves presuppose some productive and 
constructive power, which by its efficiency gives rise to them. This 
plainly is laid down with the 'ulterior purpose of demonstrating the 
necessity of the existence of a First Cause. 

Before proceeding, however, more immediately to 
principles 8 )* examine into this subject—I mean, the necessity of the 
things the existence of a First Cause, some one original and 

different ! primary principle, whereon all things depend, and from 

chap. iv. whence they flow—the question meets us at the 
threshold, Are the principles of things the same, or 
different f Are the elements of substances and relatives the same ? 
This question we know has already been discussed in book II. 
Strictly speaking, they are not the same; but in one sense, perhaps, 
they may, and that is gar’ avaKoyiav —analogically. But again, what 
relation is there between elements and first principles ? Are they the 
same, or different P Now we know that one chief merit of the Greek 
philosophy, as developed by Plato and Aristotle, *vas bringing forth 
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into a clear light this very relation between an element and first 
principle, trroixeiov and dpxv • An element and a first 10. Elements 
principle in one respect are the same, and in another threefold, 
they are different; they are the same in material things; four " 
but when one passes on to things that fall under the 
notice of the mind, they then are different, though even here they 
agree in being both causes. What gives rise to the difference in the 
latter case is that there intrudes a something that is not found in things 
purely material, namely,—a motive principle. And thus will we be led 
gradually up to the First Cause; and, moreover, will this give rise to a 
fourfold division of causes, whereas that of elements is merely threefold. 

There is, however, another distinction in entities, and Somo , ntj 
it is this: that some of them do, whereas others of tics separable" 
them do not, involve a separable subsistence ; ami it is to and some in 
the former that we must ascribe the nature of substance, ’ 

and which, for this reason, we must regard as causes; 
because, how can we conceive such a thing, e.g. as motion, or 
passion, without presupposing substance as a condition of both ? 
Now, as to universal causes, these, practically speaking, 
have no existence—each thing has its own particular ve’rsalcauses. 
cause—there is no universal man to be found in rerum 
natura. Peleus, a particular individual, is the father of another 
particular individual, Achilles. The true principle of causality is to 
be looked for, not in mere mental abstractions, but in substances as 
such—they are the causes of all things, and ate the causes as ener¬ 
gies; a principle which will be applied by Aristotle in his attempt 
to explain the Being and Attributes of God. And on 13. Fourfold 
examination it will be found that these may be arranged division of 
under the same four heads of causes which Aristotle causes - 
has already laid down as the divisions whereon all inquiry on cetiolo- 
gical subjects must be based. This fourfold enumeration of causes 
is no obstacle to the truth of the threefold division of elements or 
first principles, as already mentioned. The three principles, however, 
may sometimes be further reduced ; for in some cases the principles of 
all things may be the same, that is, analogically, for the matter and 
form, and privation, are often merged into unity, by being all alike 
ar. index of efficiency or a moving principle somewhere. 

But now, having thus been engaged in the examina- 14 conatder- 
tion of two sorts of substances out of the three ; namely, ation of the 
two substances of a physical nature, as they have been 
described already ; the third also now remains for consi- c ' ap ' ' ' 
deration, viz. the immovable one—the ovaia a* IvrfrtK, which Aristotle 
accordingly proceeds to examine in this and the following chapter. 

In the first place, then, it is requisite that this Im- 15 . The eter- 
movable Substance should constitute one that is Eternal, nity of thin 
as well from the nature of motion* itself, as of sub- su * ,st “ ee - 
(1) Vide a previous note in the Analysis, at p. xxxvi. 

f 
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stance; that is, primary substance. For primary substances, if not 
admitted as lying beyond the possibilities of being corrupted, will be 
sufficient to ensure tlie corruptibility of all things else beside. And 
as to motion, we know that it cannot admit of being generated or 
corrupted, for it is what always existed ; and it is so with duration 
likewise. And as the continuity of motion, that is, circular motion, 
is what we must acknowledge, so must we admit the continuity of 
time ; in fact, as Dr. Clarke in modern times argued, and as Aristotle 
now implies, time and space 1 arc in themselves infinite, and are to 
be viewed as the attributes of an Infinite Being, 
is The pri- Further, must these substances not merely be eternal 
mary substance as being primary, but must be immaterial as being 
immaterial eternal, and on their eternity and immateriality depend 
,5t ' the connexion of their essence in the energy. And in 
general we may assume that the eternity or immateriality of these 
primary substances would be of no practical importance to us, save 
on the distinct understanding of their subsistence in a condition of 
pre-existent energy. This principle was quite over¬ 
ly ancient" ‘°°k c d % the old theogonists as well as the physicists 
Theology. of antiquity, in their systems: for example, in gene¬ 
rating the Universe out of Night, as Theologians of those 
ages did, or in the simultaneous subsistence of all things together, 
which some of the natural philosophers maintained. This is a serious 
error, and it may be remarked that the extravagances deducible from 
these systems are a silent piece of homage to the truth of the philo¬ 
sophy which Aristotle at present is seeking to establish. Now all 
these philosophers and theologians gave quite an inadequate view of 
things—it was impossible for them to account for the phenomenon 
of motion except they recognised the previous existence of energy. 

Matter can never be the instrument in producing its 
of tlw theory of own motion, and it was this difficulty which led to the 
the perpetuity origin of the theory of the perpetuity of energy, such as 
of motion. was advocated by Plato and Leucippus, for these philo¬ 
sophers advocated the eternity of motion ; but independent of the 
utter incompleteness of such an account of things, precisely the same 
objection lies against their theory as that of the theogonists just 
alluded to; namely, that we cannot consistently perceive in what it 
advances as the original of things, any efficiency or anything that 
will produce motion in the first instance. ,So that, after all, the 
reality of a pre-existent energy is recognised in these systems, as is 
also made to appear by a reference to the philosophy of Anaxagoras, 
who identifies mind and energy together, as well os to that of 
Empedocles in his assertion of such principles as harmony and 
discord. 

19. How this Advancing forwards, then, on these principles, what 
mms on the remains to be proved in regard of these primary sub- 
(I) Psrf? Stewart’s Outline* of Morai Philosophy, Part II. chap. ii. article I. 
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stances as a oasis whereon to build the truth of God’s question of 
existence, what remains, then, is pretty obvious. These God ' 8 exist- 
primary substances, we have seen, involve an eternal ence ‘ 
motion—a motion that is circular, and between that which receives 
this motion and that which imparts it we must recognise the inter¬ 
mediate existence of that which, though the source of motion, is 
itself immovable ; and this constitutes what already has been implied 
in the mention of the primary substances, and that is, the eternity of 
one substance whose energy constitutes its essence. And as to the 
energy of this first substance, that can hardly be called in question, 
for we must bear in mind that a perpetuity of motion presupposes 
an eternal cause of that motfon. 

Having thus established the existence of this First 20 wh3t sort 
Substance, the source of all the motion in the Universe, of actions are 
though at the same time itself being immovable, Arts- J' 0 e c f“ (i a ! scribe 
totle next examines into the sort of action to be found 
in this Substance—that is, of course, so far as this subject is disco¬ 
verable to the weakness of our faculties ; for, after all, we can only 
look at the Divine Nature through the distorted medium of our own 
subjectivity. 1 And this is strongly illustrated in thg views which 
Aristotle puts forward about the mode of operation pursued by the 
Deity. 

As to the mode of God’s operation, Aristotle iden- 21. The mode 
tifies it with that of the intellect or appetite in man ; of God's 
Qpd, the first imparter of motion, moves that which °P eration - 
receives the motion as a thing that may be compared to an object of 
human volition, or of tiie human understanding. A tiling appears 
fair; it excites a corresponding desire within us, and we strive.to 
attain it just because it is what appears fair. A trutli is placed before 
the understanding; it evokes or calls forth a corresponding intel¬ 
lectual effort to grasp this truth, and the mind rests satisfied with 
the accomplishing of this end as the successful pursuit of its object. 
And to apply this to the matter in hand, Aristotle would thus seem 
to characterise the Divine energy as a manifestation of volition and 
of mental activity on the highest and most stupendous scale that we 
can form any conception of. And, certainly, there is 22 The merjt 
one element which can be disengaged from this analysis of Aristotle's 
of God’s Nature, which emphatically is one which must analysis of 
command the approbation of even Christian philoso- Nature"" 6 
pliers, and therefore is the more remarkable as one to 
be found in the theories of a Pagan writer. This element alluded to 
is the recognition by Aristotle of God as the independent source of 
his own operations, within and by Himself—a truth faintly though 
intelligibly mirrored to us in the freedom of the will, and the creative 

Cl) This tendency is noticed by Cicero in the first book of the De Naturfi. The 
^“dent of Ecclesiastical HijT.ory is fully aware of its pernicious operation on 

/ 2 
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energies of the human mind; and a truth, moreover, so glorious 
that the Holy Scriptures of God teem with frequent avowals 
of it I 

23 . Tho anal And this of itself teaches us the final cause of the 
cause or God'# Divine activity, and what it is that it proposes for itself 
energy. by this its display of energy. It is love that draws 

forth the one, and a yearning after what is lovely that leads to a 
display of the latter. In us frail mortals, though the will, when not 
perverted, strains after what is good as an object of desire, yet it may 
or may not attain such, however it may love it; and the same holds 
good of the mind in its apperception of truth. In the case, how¬ 
ever, of God, the will and its object are not separate, and therefore, 
when we say that God pursues the work of creation as an object that 
is loved —Kivet cot cpdficvov —we mean, in other words, that the 
essential quality of the Divine nature is love, or, as the Evaugelist 
St. John has it, that “ God is love.” 

Now this might appear a somewhat fanciful inter- 
of'the h fore- tiC ° pretation of what we found in the text, but when what 
going analysis follows is annexed, the analysis will not seem so uujusti- 
foilows'" What fi a kle on the ground of its exaggeration ; for thereby will 
" we find Aristotle laying it down that God’s existence is 

what must be most excellent and happy, and therefore, as such, his 
aim must be the promotion of general felicity in all parts of Creation, 
and the actuating principle in his Divine perfections must be love, and 
nothing else but love. Perhaps, however, it will be the 
by a passage 6 safest course to give the reader Aristotle’s own words 
from the literally translated. “ The mode of God’s existence,” 

Metaphysics. sa y g Aristotle, 1 “ must be such a one as is most excellent, 
and an analogy of which we have in our own short career. God 
exists for ever in this condition of excellence, whereas, indeed, for us 
this is impossible. His pleasure consists in the exercise of his essen¬ 
tial energy, and hence wakefulness and perception are wlmt with 
God are most agreeable. Now essential perception is the perception 
of that which is most excellent, and the mind perceives itself by parti¬ 
cipation of its own object of perception; but indeed, it is a sort of 
contact of both, that in the Divine Mind creates a regular identity 
between these two, 8 so that with God both are the same. And in 
possession of this prerogative, He subsists in the exercise of energy ; 
and contemplation of his own perfections is what to God must he 
most agreeable and best. And this condition of existence, after so 
excellent a maimer, is what is so astonishing to us when we examine 
God’s Nature; and the more wc do so, the more wonderful that 
Nature appears to us. And the mode of God's existence is essential 
energy , and as such is a life that is most excellent and everlasting, so 

(!) In chap. vii. of book XI. 

(2] This is not quite a literal translation of Aristotle’s words in the passage tha* 
la being quoted. 
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llmt we must allow God Almighty to be possessed of such a life as 
is eternal and uninterrupted.” 

Now, in these words, which are to be found towards 
the close of book XI. chapter vii., may be said to be oon the sum a " 
contained the most lucid statement of Aristotle’s and substance 
notions of the Divine Nature of the Being and Att.ri- nottonsof God 
butes of God; and the bearing of this passage on the 
question of his Theology is most important, and is briefly noticed 
again in the remarks which follow after the actual analysis of the 
Metaphysics has been brought, to its close. 

And here Aristotle mentions an erroneous view preva- 27 . Error in 
lent on this point amongst the Pythagoreans and Speu- of n t,ie 

sippus, which he but just notices, and the discussion of y ,J B° reans - 
winch, as we shall see, he resumes in the last Book of the Meta¬ 
physics. The Pythagoreans thought that what was excellent, and 
what was most glorious, could not he discovered in the dawn of 
Creation, but. was a thing of subsequent, growth in the way of natural 
development; and in opposition to this false opinion, which has 
reappeared on several occasions since the age of Pythagoras, and 
especially in modern times, 1 Aristotle contends for the existence 
of perfection as what is original, and to be regarded as a paramount 
principle in Creation. 

This remarkable chapter concludes with a further 28 Fllrt>ici 
delineation of the Divine Nature as that which is skeich of the 
devoid of parts, for magnitude cannot in any way in- re of 
volve this Divine Nature; for God imparts motion 
throughout infinite duration, and nothing finite—as magnitude is—. 
can be possessed of an infinite capacity. And, likewise, is God 
dflvoid of passions, and unalterable — anadnt ica'i avaWoioiTov — 
for all such notions as are involved in passion or alteration are quite 
outside the sphere, so to say, of the Divine existence. Now, this 
representation added to that which recognises the necessary existence 
of God, which is given in the early parts of the chapter, completes 
the Aristotelian picture of the Divine. Attributes. The M Summ 
Stagyrite, therefore, beholds in God a Being whose view of Aria- 
essence is love, manifested in eternal energy ; and the tot Jv’ 9 notions 
final cause of the exercise of his Divine perfections is of Go<1 - 
the happiness which He wishes to diffuse amongst all his creatures; 
and this happiness itself doth He participate in from all eternity. 
Besides, His existence excludes everything like the notion of poten¬ 
tiality, w hich would presuppose the possibility of non-existence ; and, 
therefore, God’s existence is a necessary existence. Further, also, He 
is devoid of parts, and without passiens or alterations, possessed of 

fl) This maybe seen in those treatises which place tne modern discoveries fn 
lenlopv by the side of Revelation, professedly with a friendly aim, but really is 
>rder to bring the hitter into disrepute. 
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uninterrupted and eternal life, and exercising his functions through¬ 
out infinite duration. 

so. ch&p. viii. And from this Aristotle passes on, in chapter viiL, 
The unity or to the subject, as to whether we are to recognise the 
Srimarviub unity or plurality of such primary substances; and, in 
•tance proved determining for their plurality, he does not infringe 
experiment- upon the doctrine already established in the last chapter 
a y ' of the existence of one First Cause of all. For, although 

iu this chapter he puts forward these many primary substances, yet 
they are endued with motion—albeit, eternal ;* and this motion they 
have received, in the first instance, from that which, though the 
source of all motion in the Universe, is itself, notwithstanding, un¬ 
moved ; but this, with Aristotle, is God Himself. And here, too, we 
see another example of Aristotle’s eclectic spirit in his reference to 
the works of others, and his custom of extracting therefrom what¬ 
ever may be real and serviceable to truth. As to the Ideal hypothesis, 
however, or the Pythagorean system of numbers, he leaves them out 
of the way ; for, after all, they have no bearing on the present 
subject; but rather, in the theories of astronomers, does Aristotle 
expect to discover the object of his pursuit. 

31. Reference He, accordingly, searches into the works of astro- 
to the writings nomers; such as Eudoxus and Oalippus, in order to 
t’hifsub'ect ascertain the generally received notions of scientific 

1 c ‘ men, as to the number of the orbital motions of the 
heavenly bodies; and for this reason, because corresponding to these 
several motions, there are so many substances belonging to the stars 
—first, second, and so on, according to the arrangement adopted by 
astronomers. For Aristotle’s idea was, that the nature of the stars 
constituted a certain eternal substance; and, though he thus le- 
oognises a number of eternal substances, yet lie places one above 
them all, from whence, as from a fountain, the others derive their 
motion. 

This sketch, which is given us in this eighth 
32; Value of chapter, of the systems of Eudoxus and Calippus is 

us re erence. j n (; er esting, so far as it illustrates the condition of 
astronomical science about the time of Aristotle ; and what we have 
here is likely to be an extract from the Stagyrite’s own work on 
astronomy, in which lie undertakes to amplify and improve the 
labours of Eudoxus; and the loss of which must, be regarded with 
serious regret by all those interested in the learning of the ancients. 
Having ascertained the number of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and, therefore, of the bodies themselves, to amount to fifty and five, 
or, exclusive of those of the sun and moon, forty-seven, he somewhat 
too dogmatically pronounces about the completeness of this enume¬ 
ration, and concludes with an assertion of what he had already 
proved in the I)e Ccelo; namely, the existence of one heaven— 

(1) Revelation has taught us of the eternal generation of the S in from the Fathet 
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tie ovpavos. The connexion bet ween I,his "assertion and Arii.otle’a 
theological system will be briefly considered in the remarks to be 
found at the end of this Analysis; to which, therefore, the reader is 
referred. 

In thus investing the heaven and the stars with the 33 Confirms 
attribute of Divinity, Aristotle conceives himself called hi! .saertiuna 
upon to furnish some confirmation of his opinions on " u:ient 
this point; and he appeals to the authority of antiquity, tra tlon ' 
and to tradition, to bear him out in supporting his theory. Perhaps, 
after all, this was merely a piece of flattery to the popular supersti¬ 
tion ; for Aristotle, more than any other of the Greek philosophers, 
viewed with contempt those long-cherished mythological notions 
which had been bequeathed to his countrymen, from an age too dark 
and remote for the lamp of history to shoot its rays into. The 
passage, however, is a most remarkable one, in whiefi 
the Stagyrite seeks to disencumber his opinions of any 3i - Repels the 
novelty that they might at first sight appear to assume; vatYon, ondThe 
and runs somewhat as follows:-—“It has been tradi- passage quoted 
tionally reported, as from the very earliest ages, and jj n 0 " e hich lhis is 
has been left to posterity in the form of a myth, both e " 
that these celestial substances are gods, and that Divinity embraces 
the entire system of Nature. There have been made, however, to 
these, certain fabulous additions, for the purpose of winning the 
belief of the multitude, and thus securing their obedience to the laws, 
and their co-operation towards advancing tin: general welfare of the 
state. These additions have been to the effect that these gods were 
of the same form as men, and even that some of them were in appear¬ 
ance similar to certain others amongst the rest of the animal creation. 
The wise course, however, would be for the philosopher to disengage 
from these traditions the false element and to embrace that which is 
true; and the truth lies in that porlion of this ancient doctrine which 
recognises the existence of these primary celestial substances, and 
regards them as gods.” 

This brings to a close the proposed examination into 35 The sequel 
the existence and nature of the First Cause;" and inas- to his theory of 
much as, in the unfolding of his theory on this point, j!’“ d n!Uure of 
Aristotle has ascended up to the Absolute and Eternal 
Mind, through the subjectivity of the human mind, and also had 
demonstrated: that the Divine Nature is what in itself must be essen¬ 
tially good, two questions apparently remain for discussion; the first 
involving certain subjects of doubt as regards the Mind itself, which 
are investigated in chapter ix., and the second as to whether the 
Universe involves in its entire system this very excellence—this to 
dyaOot., which we found to be inherent in the Divinity. 

The question discussed in regard of mind is as to M Qurltjon9 
what the essence of mind consists in, whether we must relating to the 
assume its essence as being manifested in the capacity niirui; cha P- 
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of perceiving, or in the actual perception itself— r& vnnv or rj vor/tru. 
Now, it is important to decide this question—for the settlement ol 
which the student is referred to chapter ix.; for the dignity of 
mind Aristotle conceives depends very much upon correct views as to 
its nature: the great danger to be avoided is the exaltation of the 
objects of perception above the great percipient faculty itself. Such 
will only tend to drag down mind from the eminence that it ought 
always to occupy in our estimation. 

37. The nature The next question is, as to the nature of the Good 
i>r the t 6 !x la - in its connexion with the system of the Universe 
chap. x. — a su hjnct that is also discussed in chapters iv. and 
v. book XIII. The inquiry which is mentioned in this tenth 
chapter is, as to whether the nature of the entire of Creation consti¬ 
tutes what is good and excellent. How are we to account for the 
existence of what is good?—how are we to give a solution of the 
orderly system of the Universe ? Is not the point in question best 
illustrated by the case of an army, where the discipline and order 
that prevail there, and give rise to its excellent condition, are the 
result of the vigilance and strict command exercised by the general: 
the general, certainly, does not preside over the army on account of the 
subordination that is found there ; but, vice vend. The application of 
this to the matter in hand is obvious; and by it wc see Aristotle 
recognising what is good as a paramount principle in Creation. 

And this, too, exposes the absurdities of any system 
were'lc'a to*" ignore the existence of what is good; and it 

deny the exist- is easy to see wliy it was that they were led to adopt 
once of good, such an hypothesis. They were for generating all tilings 
from contraries; and would thus assume the active 
influence at work therein of a principle of what is bad (tov <j>av Ao€)i; 
whereas had they thought as Aristotle did, and admitted the existence 
of matter (nXij), they w-ould have recognised that as the prime source 
of evil. It was quite absurd for them to insist on such principles as 
these, because it was in reality a deuial of what was matter of fact, 
of what was plainly in existence before their very eyes, and that was 
the operation of a curtain power, which aimed at the promotion of 
what is good as such, and succeeded likewise in the attainment of 
this very purpose. * 

.19. Aristotle’s This, then, constitutes Aristotle’s solution of the 
account of the origin of evil, and is put forward by its author as the 
e vil'”'" ° f best refutation of such theories as those of Empedocles, 

for example, and his school, in their recognition of the 
principles of harmony and discord. The inconsistency of this system 
—its utter insufficiency to account for the actual difficulty it proposes 
to solve—has been already exposed by the Stagynte in his Review of 
the Greek Philosophy, and again in book II. chapter iv. 

<0. Funda- Against such systems as these, which would ascribe 
mental error of the phenomenon of generation to contrariety, the funda- 
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mental difficulty still remains as to how we cRi discover ascribing g ,. ne 
any principle of efficiency in the Universe. Contraries ra,i " n lo co "- 
are mutually impassive, and whatever may be the results tr ‘ lrltt> ' 
of the conflict of two of them, such, certainly, cannot he equivalent 
with motion. Motion must be communicated from some independent 
source. Grant the phenomenon of generation ; but what is the cause 
of generation ? And such is the force of this difficulty, that it pre¬ 
sented itself to the minds of the ancient philosophers, as wc have 
already seen; and they were thus compelled, by actual reason, to 
recognise some gradation in their flrst principles, and the existence 
of one as more dominant than the other. In general, 4I Thegeneni 
however, they fell into the absurdity of advancing the objection 
existence of a something contrary to what was primary; th,s 

and this inconsistency is avoided by Aristotle, who has 
just proved the separate subsistence of a cert ain First Cause, para¬ 
mount to every other power or principle in the Universe. In vain, 
then, are we to look for this, even in the systems of the Supra- 
naturalists: where, for example, will wc discover the principle of 
causality in the Ideal hypothesis of Plato, or in the numbers of 
Pythagoras ? Such is not to be found there; and this, too, amid 
all their needless multiplication of first principles. And, further. 
Nature herself seeks to break loose from the bondage 42 . Nature pro- 
fixed upon her by such speculations ; and things them- tests against a 
selves cry out against the increase of their rulers: and 
tints we find, not merely in the system of human primary 
government, hut also in the wide kingdoms of Creation, entities, 
the one principle loudly proclaimed, of there being one sovereign, 
influence that presides over all, and that the dominion of many is not 
what, is advantageous either in the physical or social arrangements of 
the world; and this truth is conveyed to us in the well-known line 
from the Iliad: “ The government of many is not a good thing; let 
us have one chief ruler amongst us.” 


BOOK XII. 

We now enter upon an analysis of book XII., which, The aim of 
however, does not contain speculations of equal interest nook xil. 
and importance with what has gone, before. The chief 
point of interest, however, in it relates to a refutation of the Ideal 
hypothesis—more elaborate and more enlarged than that found in 
book I. The first chapter of this book opens with a statement that 
the nature of the substance of those objects that fall under the 
notice of our senses has been declared, but that the inquiry proposed 
in the Metaphysics is, as to whether, beside these sensible objects, 
there is in existence a certain Immovable and Eternal Substance or 
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not. This point has been under investigation in the closing chap¬ 
ters of book XI., and the existence of such having been estab¬ 
lished as a matter of fact, he now proceeds to examine into the 
statements put forward by other speculators in relation to this 
Immovable Substance. 

Now there are two leading opinions, Aristotle con¬ 
ceives, as regards this Substance ; for the existence of 
two sorts of substances are put forward, namely, mathe¬ 
matical entities, such as numbers, and lines and ideas ; 
and the difference is, that some identify both of these 
together, whereas others constitute them as two distinct genera— 
namely, ideas and mathematical numbers. The first point of in¬ 
quiry will be respecting these mathematical entities; as to whether 
they exist at all or not; and if they do, as to the mode of their 
subsistence. Next, the inquiry will extend itself to the subject 
of ideas, and as to whether numbers constitute substances and first 
principles. 

Now the inquiry in regard of mathematical entities 
is as to whether they subsist in objects that are cogni¬ 
sant by the senses, or are in a state of actual separation 
from sensibles; or, supposing that they are found in 
neither way, quere, do they exist at all; or if they do, 
they must subsist after some different mode from either of these. 

Now as to the non-inherence of mathematical entities 
in objects that fall under the notice of our senses, 
Aristotle considers this to be proved from the non¬ 
divisibility of body and its non-separability from sen- 
sibies. It would, moreover, presuppose separable sur¬ 
faces, and so forth; and this multiplication of surfaces, &e., may 
he regarded as an obstruction towards a settlement, of the question. 
The same reasoning may be applied to numbers as well as to 
mathematical entities. But a practical refutation of this entire 
theory may be found in astronomy, optics, and harmonics; at least, 
in doubts that might be raised in connexion with these sciences; 
for we might as well, in the case of these, speak of the existence of 
other sensible objects, and other powers of sensation, independent of 
those about which these systems respectively are conversant. And 
besides all this, even supposing this theory about the separate sub¬ 
sistence of mathematical entities to be true, the very contrary to 
what is usually supposed to take place will in reality happen; for 
it would be requisite that they should be prior to sensibles, when in 

S oint of fact they are subsequent to them. And again, there is the 
ifficulty as to the mode in which these mathematical magnitudes 
would be one, and if they do not happen to be one, there will ensue 
dissolution in the case of many of them. To be sure, in a certain 
sense they may be prior; for instance, in definition; but it does not 
follow that things prior in definition should be also prior in substance. 


3. The pro¬ 
posed inquiry 
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In chapter iii. we have an assertion made in the 
outset, of the existence of demonstrations and definitions K Sp ccung the 
in the case of sensible magnitudes, and this would seem separability of 
to militate against the separability of mathematical J!j“ e c " 1 ialhe ' 
entities. Certainly this position cannot be established entities, 
by those who regard these mathematical entities from 
the point of view from which they are usually beheld. And this 
reasoning is again confirmed by a reference to harmonics and optics, 
for they do not take cognisance of different objects from those that 
fall within the province of our visual or vocal organs. It must, then, 
be admitted, that if any separation takes place, it is one that is purely 
mental, as is proved by a reference to the sciences of the geometrician 
and the arithmetician. 

In the conclusion of this chapter Aristotle exposes 6 The Ar | stip . 
the error of supposing that the mathematical sciences pic error in 
are in no way conversant with what is good and with what repaid of 
is fair. But an immediate refutation of this false view nia ,ema lc ' 
in regard of mathematics may be found in this one fact, that it is with 
the most important species of the fair.—the to koKov — namely, of 
order and symmetry, or proportion and definition, that ail these 
sciences, in the most eminent degree, frame their demonstrations. So 
that, from what is contained in both of these chapters, Aristotle is of 
opinion that we have no reason for contending for the inherence of 
mathematical entities in sensibles ; and if, moreover, they do not involve 
a separable subsistence, it is plain that thev do not exist at all, or if 
they do, it must be after some such mode, and, therefore, perhaps 
the plain truth is, they do not exist at all. 

After the demolition of these mathematical entities, y c s (y 
Aristotle next proceeds to attack the Ideal hypothesisof and v. are an 
Plato, which already has been brought before our notice attack ™ the 
in book I., yet not with the same completeness or finish p ‘j°“ 0 1 . lht ' ory 
as here, though, indeed, most of the arguments found in 
book XII. can be pointed out likewise in book I. We are not, how¬ 
ever, to consider them as unworthy of attention because remarks of 
a similar import have already found their place in other parts of the 
Metaphysics ; for, as Mr. Maurice observes,, “ Aristotle’s repetitions 
of himself, or the reports of his different pupils, generally clear away 
many difficulties.” It is to be also remembered, as Aristotle himself 
states, that in bis criticism upon the Ideal theory, he in no wise 
connects the nature of ideas and of numbers together, as was done 
by certain speculators who wished to blend the systems of Plato and 
Pythagoras together. 

In. the first place, then, as to the original of the 
Ideal theory, Aristotle considers it to have been a £a«ion°iga!n»« 
mere reaction against the Heredities, for the purpose Hcraciitism. 
of securing the permanence of what those sceptics 
thought to sweep away in their theory of flux. All sensible objects 
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is. Further But, after all, the Idealists put forth arguments to 
inconsistencies p r0 ve their theory, which arc entirely insufficient foi 
system of' n 1 e that purpose; nor, indeed, can any of the usual methods 
Plato. advanced for the establishment of their hypothesis be 

demonstrated as competent for such an end. And, moreover, any 
one who chose to apply himself to the subject would he able to 
collect together many impossibilities in reference to an opinion such 
as that adhered to tfy the Platonists, and quite sufficient to overrule 
its claims upon the acquiescence of the philosophic world. For 
instance, to speak of ideas as the models or paradigms of things is 
quite absurd and silly. And again, how are the ideas substances of 
things, if they at the same time are allowed by the Platonists to 
subsist separately therefrom, as is admitted by Plato himself, in the 
17 Aristotle's Phaedo. But the grand objection against the Ideal 
grand objection hypothesis, and one which the advocates of it can never 
iH ai 'i 3 ! the . reply to, is that it entirely ignores the efficient prin- 
I ea t eory. c jpi C; f or tlia.t we quite fail to discern anything in it 
like causality; and what renders the perception of this fundamental 
fallacy in their system the more difficult is, that the Platonists them¬ 
selves have brought forward their doctrine as the wisest solution 
that has yet been offered of the theory of causation. This last para¬ 
graph may be regarded as containing the sum and substance of 
Aristotle’s entire attack on the Idealism of Plato, and he now passes 
on to the philosophy of Pythagoras, having completed his survey of 
that of Plato in chapter v. 

The speculations which follow in chapter vi. are not 
occupied with s0 interesting and instructive as those which have 

discussions 1 gone before ; for the obscurity is sufficiently dense, 
respecting indeed, with which Aristotle discusses the question, <as 
numbeta. whether we are to consider numbers as separable 

substances, and the primary causes of things. For example, we are 
favoured with inquiries such as these,—as to there being a difference 
in species between what is primary and consecutive in number, as 
to the effect of this upon monads, in making them incommensurable 
or incomparable one with another, as to the different modes of 
numeration, and the error of confounding ideal and mathematical 
number together, as well as denying the monadic nature of number 
in general, which last dogma was peculiar to the Pythagoreans, and 
formed a difficulty peculiar to their philosophy. 

In chapter vii. we have a discussion of the question, 
in the Subject 68 to whether monads are capable of comparison, or 
of monad* in commensuration, one with another; and it would be 
V ther <mt ° eilCh nee( Bess to set down the discussion, which may he 
° examined by a‘reference to the chapter itself in the 

Metaphysics; for it is not what admits of being put in any other 
form move simple, or intelligible, than that which it wears in that 
place. 
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In chapter viii. we have another curious examination 
into the difference between a number and a monad; a L levejteiT 1 ' 1 
difference that must subsist either according to quantity *i?ainsi the 
or according to quality. Aristotle, also, inquires as to , '5’ tha B ori ‘*- 
whether number be finite or infinite, and remarks upon the diffi¬ 
culties of fixing any limit thereto. He also enumerates certain intri¬ 
cate deductions consequent upon the system of the Pythagoreans; 
and he then boldly challenges them to prove, if they can, their 
Theory of Unity as the substance of things. 

In chapter ix. we have the same sort of investigations 
still earned on; for instance, as to whether number is *>• cimp. in- 
compounded of unity and plurality. And this question smth™ 
is connected with that of the Unity or infinity of number, speculations 
exambied into in chapter viii. Having brought these T ^Sm^ia 
discussions to a close, Aristotle sums up his remarks on ' 
these schools of philosophy at the close of chapter ix.; and they are 
well worthy of study in the original. He adduces the discordancy 
prevalent amongst the earliest advocates of these theories as the 
plainest indication of their fallacy, and of the confusion which really 
lurked at the bottom of their systems. There was a constant current 
of vacillation ebbing and flowing throughout their entire philosophy : 
what one school embraced the other discarded; and thus, in realitv, 
was truth sacrificed to the interests of party. Those 
philosophers, for instance, of this Supranatural school, feiKuiaofthe 
who admitted the existence of mathematical number, Supranaturai- 
merely did so from a horror of the Ideal theory; and “‘-counted 
thus unconsciously discarded the element of truth found 
therein. On the other hand, those who were desirous of maintaining 
tbs tenets of the Idealists as well as of the Pythagoreans, perceiving 
no mode whereby they could account for the subsistence of mathe¬ 
matical independent of formal number, have identified both together 
as regards their formal principles; but, indeed, in point of fact, they 
have entirely abolished mathematical number from their theories, 
which, however peculiar to themselves, are of a wholly unmathe- 
matieal tendency. After all, Plato is the only philo- 
sopher who argues either correctly or consistently on consistent °” e 
these subjects; and the inconsistencies and falsehood 
discoverable throughout the entire philosophy of the Pythagoreans 
may be considered generally as a positive proof against its truth 
The foundation of this school is improperly laid,—their assumptions 
in the first instance are false; and, as Epicharmus lays down 
correctly enough, “ We can never fairly fnake good any assertions 
where our arguments are drawn from principles not fairly esta¬ 
blished.” This brings the Aristotelian review of the Pytliagoric 
philosophy to its conclusion. 

The end of this book is taken up with a sort of 24. condiutoa 
summary of what has gone before, in reference to the of bouk XI1 - 
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contains a Platonists and Pythagoreans. Aristotle remarks, as a 
«ummary re- sort of apology for his examination of these systems, 
PlamniVand that they properly belonged to metaphysics, and, there- 
Pythagoric fore, he has thus at some length been induced to dwell 
systems. upon them, to the exclusion of a consideration of mere 

objects of sense; for these fall outside the province of the meta¬ 
physician, and within that of the physicist or natural philosopher. 
The great line, too, of demarcation to be drawn across the Supra- 
natural philosophy, is one which subdivides it into two leading 
sections; one of which contends for the ideas as constituting what 
is supra-sensual, and the other for the numbers as such. Aristotle, 
accordingly, offers some few remarks in this and the next chapter, 
as regards the Idealistic hypothesis, and as regards the advocates of 
number; that is, not formal number, which he has already examined, 
but purely mathematical number. Tin’s discussion is reserved for the 
last book of the Metaphysics. 


BOOK XIII. 


We come now to book XIII. ( al. XIV.), which brings 
book'xin. the Metaphysics to its close; and though some of the 
speculations therein are devoid of interest, yet the 
chapters on the existence of good in the world are well worthy ol' 
our careful study; for they diffuse much light around the rest of the 
speculations of the Stagyrite, especially the character of his theolo- 
2. Chap. i. on gical system, properly so called. Chapter i. of this 
contrariety book is taken up with an examinatiou of the relation 

cfnie firSt Prl " subsisting between cont rnriety and causation; and the 
" student is referred to the fext itself for information on 


this topic, which is treated of with such obscurity as to make Tqylor 
believe that Aristotle was not expressing bore his own genuine senti¬ 
ments. Such as they are, however, they may be better understood by 
a reference to the commentaries of Syrianus, to be found in Brandis, 
and a translation of which is given in Taylor. 

s cha ii Chapter ii. opens with the discussion of a very impor 

regarding 11 ’ tant question, as to whether we can predicate compos! 
things eternal, tion of things that are eternal, or whether the consider- 
posite d natures." a tion of things eternal as composite natures would not, 
in point of reality, ignore their existence altogether. 
And, further, for the decision of this question he appeals to a prin¬ 
ciple already established as to the essential nature of the Eternal 
4. Our know- Substance consisting in energy. This leads him to an 
ledge of “non- examination into our knowledge of the “non-ens,” sug- 
en».” gested by a quotation from the writings of Parmenides; 

and from this he passes on to inquire how entity can constitute 
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plurality, or how relatives are plural. In fact, in general, it may be 
stated that this inquiry in regard of plurality extends itself to the 
other categories. And the chapter concludes with the investigation 
of the grounds, if any, for the subsistence of numbers, whether ideal 
or mathematical. 

In chapter iii. we have a sort of sketch of the 5 . chap. in. 
several systems prevalent amongst the advocates for regarding 
numbers as the substance of things. Some, for in- numbers - 
stance, identify ideas with numbers; soma again, identify numbers 
with things; and, again, some identify matnematical natures with 
number; and wo also are presented with a brief review of these 
systems, which takes up the entire of this chapter. In e cllap iv aa 
chapter iv., which contains a portion of what obviously regards the ™ 
belongs to chapter iii., we have a most remarkable sub- 
ject of inquiry touched upon; namely, how we are to account for 
the existence of what plainly meets us on every side, viz. the Good— 
the to a-yaduv. Various systems have been put forth on this vital 
question; but they may be reduced to two, namely, those on the. one 
hand who maintain the antecedence of the to dyaGov as an efficient 
principle; and ,011 the other, those who would make it out to be 
nothing else than a mere result in the way of natural and necessary 
development. This, undoubtedly, is the statement to be found in the 
fourth chapter of this hook; and the student will he reminded of the 
identity of this controversy with that which lias been perpetuated 
from the age of Aristotle downwards to our own. Aris- 
totle adduces tlie authority of the Magi, and of the supports hfi> 
Sagos, the Sophoi , 1 of antiquity to support the theory of theory yhout 
the antecedence of the good, and of its being a para- 
mount principle, of Creation. And in support of the to antiquity, 
same, he appeals to the systems of the ancient poets, 
who likewise agreed with the Magi, as is evidenced in their assigning 
the sovereignty amongst their first principles, not to such negations 
as Chaos or Night, hut to Jupiter, whom they recognised as a source 
of positive dominion. We have also in this chapter an examination 
into the relation between the to dyaQdv and the r<> Xv And that the 
former does not, nor cannot, constitute the latter is illustrated by an 
appeal to the Ideal Theory. 

In chapter v. we have a discussion as to the conse- 8 chap v re . 
quences of a non-classification of the Good — the specting the to 
to dyaGov — amongst first principles, and it chiefly turns 
on the fallacy of supposing the less perfect to be antece¬ 
dent to what is more perfect. Also, Aristotle inquires as to the 
mode after which numbers consist from first principles, whether by 
mixture, or composition, or as a thing springs from seed. This leads 
to a denial of the substantive character of numbers, and an asscr- 

(1) This was the designation for scientific men previous to the age of Pythagoras, 
wfco was the first to be styled a “ philosopher.’' Vide Diog. Laertius, Introduction. 

9 
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tion of the vagueness prevalent as to the mode of their causality. 

And the next chapter, which is the last, continues a 
discussion of the same topic, and tests the validity of 
the theories about numbers as causes, by examining 
some of tiie instances that have been brought forward 
by the supporters of this system, and exposing the ab¬ 
surdity of the same. Chapters v. and vi. are well 
worthy of attention; as they touch upon certain departments of 
speculation of the most vital importance, and the interest in which 
continues unabated to the present day. 

10. Aim of the Having thus brought this Analysis to its termination, 

foregoing the hope is expressed that it may prove of assistance to 

na yaw. students desirous of becoming acquainted with the 

metaphysical system of Aristotle. The plan pursued has been 
to endeavour to show the thread of connexion that runs through 
the Metaphysics, to explain the doctrines from time to time laid 
down there, and in general to discover as far as possible the drift and 
tendency of the entire Treatise. And all this seems more attainable by 
Bekker’s arrangement of the several books, which has been followed, 
than that which has been proposed by Dr. Gillies, probably in imitation 
of Petiti , 1 and censured by Taylor , 2 with every possible*show of reason. 

11 . Transcend- Prom the Analysis it may be seen that the aim of the 

° f the Sta ?y r ! te ,s eminently transcendental, and the whole 
e ap ysics. . wor k j s based 01l tlics supposition of the existence 
of a something that is capable of and actually involves a separable 
subsistence, independent of and superior to those objects that 
fall under the notice of our senses. And it is through the prin* 
ciple of causation that we are enabled to ascend upwards to this 
supra-sensual substance; and, therefore, we may observe the con¬ 
stant struggle of Aristotle, in his metaphysical system, to dissipate 
the obscurity that hung around the principle of efficiency in the philo¬ 
sophic world. This is quite apparent in his review of the Greek 
philosophy, in his elucidation of the relation between matter and 
form and between energy and capacity, and in his mode of refuting 

12. Does this the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato. Still, however, his asser- 
tion ot the necessity of the existence of a certain supra- 
sensual substance may fall very far short of a demon¬ 
stration of God's existence ; and the examination of this 
point, of how far Aristotle had advanced in the develop¬ 
ment of his theological system, may form not an unsuitable conclusion 
to the foregoing interpretation of his Ontology. 

13. Incon- . N j )w ’ ! las a PP eared fro » several portions of this 
•latency of Analysis,* that whenever he lias ventured to do so, the 
Aristotle in his mention of questions strictly theological is made by 

P ro P osed arrangement is given by Blakesley. 

J, n . Introduction to his translation of the Metaphysics. 

(3) tor instance, book I. chap. i. f book V. chap. ii.. and elsewhere. 
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Aristotle with the, utmost coldness, and that nowhere im erfect 
in the whole Treatise does he manifest that interest treatment of 
for such subjects which we should expect to find Theology, 
in a writer who really thought—as the Stagy rite did—that the pro¬ 
vinces of Theology and Metaphysics intersected each other, nay, 
occupied common ground. And this apathy for religious speculation 
is, perhaps, the more inconsistent in Aristotle, because he not merely 
in the very outset of the Treatise acknowledges that Theology is an 
interchangeable term with Metaphysics, but that it is the former that 
imparts such dignity tc the latter, and that sheds such lustre around 
it as a science; so that the same complaint lies against the Meta¬ 
physics as against the Ethics, namely, the absence of the religious 
element from both. 

As to the absence of the religious element from 
the ethical system of Aristotle, the student is referred absence of the 
to a Preface to “ Selections from the Greek Text of the religious 
Nicomachean Ethics,” written by Dr. Fitzgerald, the 5Jri”otie^° m 
present Bishop of Cork, at a time when he filled the Ethics, 
chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 

Nothing can be more eloquent than this short dissertation on the 
advantages to be derived from a study of Aristotle’s ethical writings ; 
and whilst the merits of his moral system are ably pointed out, at 
the same time are exposed its defects, as the work of a mind not 
impregnated with “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” The perusal of this 
treatise is recommended as a guide towards the formation of a correct 
judgment on the point in question, as well as “ Essays on some of the 
Peculiarities of the Christian Religion,” Essay I. sections 3, 4, 5, 6. 1 

The absence of the religious element, however cul¬ 
pable in the Ethics, is in the Metaphysics an omission scn0 ” 

the .more flagrant, because, though Aristotle might Metaphysics 
have answered such an objection in the case of his ^consistent 
Ethics by saying that, the object there was merely the ' e 
enumeration of those practical duties that rest on man’s social and 
individual nature, to the exclusion of anything in itself supra-mun- 
daue, yet no such apology is open for him in the case of his Meta¬ 
physics. Here he had the most ample opportunity for developing 
his theological system; he must have felt how he was called upon to 
do so from the relations which he confessed as subsisting between 
Metaphysics and Theology, to such an extent as that the latter in its 
importance quite overshadows the former. We look in vain, how¬ 
ever, for anything like an adequate treatment of this subject, and the 
meagre outlines, therefore, which he lias furnished us in this depart¬ 
ment, are the only data that we have to go upon in the formation of 
our opinions as to what Aristotle’s precise notions on the Nature of 
God were, viewed in relation to the character of His Divine govern¬ 
ment over men as their supreme and moral Ruler. 

11) By the present Archbishop of Dublin. 
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18 . How far As to Aristotle’s notions about the Nature of God,* 
Aristotle's the foregoing Analysis shows us what may be learned 
theology goes. on Lli a t head ; but his Theology seems to stop here, and 
there is no further amplification of the fact of God’s existence into 
the various relations in which that fact stands to man himself, and 
into the various duties of love, and gratitude, and obedience, which 
necessarily are suggested to a religious or even thinking mind on the 
mention of it. And on account of Aristotle’s silence as regards the 
moral government of God, and his Divine Providence over the world, 
in connexion with hie First Cause, has he been stigmatized with the 
brand of Atheism. 

17 General In the controversies, however, concerning the Stagy- 
nniissfoifin the rite’s Theology, this very circumstance has been over- 
controversy looked; and admirers of the genius of Aristotle, from a 
mtie’s atheism knowledge of his works, have been unable to restrain 
their indignation at the accusations of Atheism,—from 
persons perhaps who have never studied his writings,—that have been 
hurled from all quarters upon the head of this remarkable man. 
The rancour shown on either side would obviously have been mode¬ 
rated had both parties perceived the lurking ambiguity of the word 
Atheism, and a strict definition of that term might perhaps be the 
means of creating a perfect coincidence of opinion on the subject. 

Now, bearing this in mind, let us try and see how the case stands. 
As far as the Metaphysics are concerned, let us try to discover 
whether there may not be one sense in which Aristotle is, and 
another in which he is not, an atheist; and whether the latter accep¬ 
tation may not be the one espoused by the advocates, and the former 
by the enemies, of the Stagyrite’s philosophy. 

is Can Ar Now, from the foregoing Analysis, as already stated, 

totie r » account is plain Aristotle’s assertion of a supra-sensual sub- 
of God tree stance; (he makes the existence of this substance 
impiuation^of 811 ar S umen *- f° r the necessity of there being such a 
aiheisr.it science as Metaphysics;) but by his distinguishing 
Physios from Metaphysics, and designating the chief 
division of the latter as Theology, he obviously makes his description 
of this substance to constitute hie Theology, that is, his account of 
God. The question, then, among theologians, is, or rather ought to 
be, as to whether we are to accept such an account from Aristotle of 
God’s Nature, and at the same time to consider this account as suffi¬ 
cient to release the Stagyrite from the imputation of being an 
atheist. 

19 Aristotle’s From the .very start, indeed, in the Metaphysics, we 
First Cause. can discover the transcendental tendency of Aristotle’s 
philosophy; we can observe how in his searching foi 
causes, in their utmost generalisation, he does so in subservience tc 


(I) The student should above all consult the Fabric!! Delectus, chap. 8, iii. 
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the interests of Ontology ; we can see liow he embraces such causes 
as are competent to solve the phenomena of design, and regularity, 
and excellence. We perceive him, too, ascending from these causes 
upwards to a First Cause, and this First Cause we find him arraying 
in many of the distinctive attributes ascribed by us to God. 

Let us further, however, examine as to what de¬ 
velopment this notion of God’s existence receives at connect this 
Aristotle’s hands, and whether he builds thereupon First cause 
the reality of God’s providence over us as our Creator ”fuivine Stem 
and moral Governor; and we will discover that such a Providence? 
search will be made in vain, and that there is no trace¬ 
able connexion between his notion of a First Cause, and our depen¬ 
dence upon that First Cause, as his creatures, and the subjects of 
his dominion. Now, all that can be found is merely a demonstra¬ 
tion—partly a priori , and partly a, posteriori —of the existence of a 
First Cause, together with a short delineation of the nature of that 
cause, and its mode of operation. The truth seems to be this, that 
Aristotle, even as a theologian, did not really feel himself called 
Upon to go any further than he had done; and, accordingly, in the 
non-formation of a system of moral and providential government upon 
the fact of God's existence, the Stagyrite displays no consciousness 
of his being guilty of a sad omission. And the cause of 21 The reason 
all this arose from the peculiar constitution of his mind, of ills not 
which, impatient of being curbed by received opinions, dol "t f so - 
would have appeared following in the beaten track of other inquirers, 
if he had attempted anything further beyond the mere statement of 
God’s existence as the logical conclusion from premises already 
established. And this is exemplified in the fact, that Aristotle’s 
treatment of Theology was characterised by a violent swing from the 
system of his master, Plato—a remark, indeed, that is applicable to iiis 
entire philosophy. Aristotle viewed Theology physically, in contra¬ 
distinction to Plato, who viewed Physics theologically ; and there¬ 
fore it is, that so broad a line may be drawn between the Academy 
and the Peripatetics; between the warm aspirations of the one 
after an ideal perfection, compared with the icy ratiocinations of the 
others. 

Thus we may, from this, understand how it has come , n why Arj ,_ 
to pass, that Aristotle should have been recognised as totic has been 
an atheist. Does not he, one of his defenders would say, 
acknowledge the existence of a first intelligent Cause P 
Does not he, moreover, array this First Cause in many of the 
Divine attributes P How, then, cau he be regarded as an atheist ? 
Simply, the assailant would reply, because he omits to enlarge 
upon the idea of God, and elucidate His relation to us here in 
the world, as the Lord of this earth, and the supreme Buler of th» 
Universe. 
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The sum comes to this, then, as has been already 
atheUm'deter- observed, that the wisest course far for the assailants 
minabie by a and defenders of Aristotle to pursue on the question of 
the word ° f His Theology, would be to settle beforehand what they 
Atheist. mean by the word Atheist; and thereby both parties will 
discover that in a certain sense Aristotle is, and in a cer¬ 
tain sense that lie is not, an atheist. If we mean by an atheist one 
who denies the existence of a perfect intelligence subsisting of itself, 
and eternal therefore in its essence, and the cause of aT things else, 
Aristotle can hardly be called an atheist in this sense. If, on the 
other hand, we mean by an atheist one who ignores the reality of 
God’s moral government, one who strips God of those attributes that 
vital and practical religion rest upon, one who robs the fact of God’s 
existence of its vivifying element for us in producing holiness,—if, in 
short, we mean by an atheist one who, though he may allow the bare 
existence of a First Cause, yet invests that First Cause with none of 
those Divine characteristics that adorn it as a proper object of wor¬ 
ship, and one to be propitiated by prayer, in such an acceptation of 
the term most indubitably must Aristotle be acknowledged an 
atheist. 

24 Thia Now this may be considered a fair statement of the 

question question of the Stagvrite’s theology; but whatever 

reference to G the v * ews one ma y He inclined to adopt, the study of the 
Metaphysics. ° Metaphysics is indispensable towards the formation of a 
sound judgment on this question. And it is in reference 
to the Metaphysics Chiefly that the controversy about his atheism has 
been handled in the foregoing, and hardly any account lias been taken 
of other parts of his works which might be noticed as confirmations 
of what has been laid down above. All dogmatism has been avoided, 
the subject has been discussed without cringing under the prejudices 
of either party in the controversy, and no more is needful to be said 
beyond addressing a few words of caution to all disputants on such 
a question. 

25. certain AH persons, then, who engage in such a controversy, 
cautions set should be cautious of the injustice of affixing the stain 
conduct Ift 3 Atheism to the memory of one living before the time 
controversy of that God “ became flesh and dwelt amongst us,” because, 
tion de,crip ' forsooth, we cannot find him forming an equally ade- 
‘ quate idea of the Nature of God with ourselves, upon 

whom has rolled such a flood of light as to the Divine perfection, 
“ by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
death, ana hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel.” Again, we should remember that a Pagan’s belief in the 
immortality of the soul is beside the question of his atheism, because 
a heathen might have maintained the truth of God’s existence 
without a simultaneous assertion of the reality of a future state of 
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rewards and punishments. Further, the doctrine of the eternity ot 
the world, 1 with Aristotle at least, does not clash with a belief in the 
existence of God; nay, however paradoxical such an assertion may 
appear, this dogma might be urged as one cf the arguments in 
favour of the Theism of Aristotle. Again, we should not overlook 
the utter incompatibility of a system of atheism with a system of 
incorporealism ; and therefore, in all disputes of this kind, we should 
be careful to settle beforehand how far the ancient writer whose 
atheism is under examination may be proved to acknowledge the 
reality of an incorporeal substance. And lastly, we should endeavour 
perfectly to understand in what sense it is that the ancient author, 
whose theological opinions we are trying to ascertain, employs the word 
“ Oeos,” whether as a term to designate one dominative principle in 
the Universe, or as a mere generic name designed as an appellation 
for whatsoever is supra-sensual or transcendental in its nature. 

It may likewise be of service to the student to read 
the Logics of Aristotle along with his Metaphysics: not fhoiiSa < iic X>g,C * 
but that they are two distinct sciences in themselves, studied with 
This assertion, however, is not acquiesced in by all, for 
it is controverted by Bacon and Hitter; though, on the 1 
other hand, its truth is affirmed by Kant, and Thompson, and Mansei, 
and, above all, by Aristotle himself, who takes the earliest opportunity, 
in the Metaphysics, to apprise his readers how that the subject that 
he is there introducing to their notice, is one which lias been as well 
neglected by other speculators as hitherto unexplored by himself. 
Many of the terms recurring in the Metaphysics are explained in the 
Contraries, the Topics, and the Treatise on Interpretation, n. g. m\j la, 
Xd-yor, Kivrja-is, airofpacns, KaTctffxxcrit, and so forth. Again, the subject 
of Demonstration (Seiitvva-Ls) is treated of in the first book of the 
Posterior Analytics, a3 well as that of Media, and of First Principles 
(apxal). And in book ii. of this same Treat ise we have an examina¬ 
tion into the nature and grounds of scientific knowledge. Instances 
of reference of this kind, however, have been pointed out, from time 
to time, in sufficient abundance, in the notes of the translation; and 
the student is here merely reminded of the importance of prosecuting 
this comparison for himself. The only available Translation of the 
Logical Treatises is that by Mr. Owen, in Bohn’s Classical Library— 
a translation that deserves to be mentioned for its accuracy and the 
clearness with which the work is put before an English reader by 
means of the marginal notes. 

All that remains now is to point out, extrinsic to 27 collateral 
Aristotle’s works, some collateral studies with the subjects o. 
Metaphysics. There may, therefore, he mentioned, as '!'{*’! 
useful for such a purpose, Archbishop Whately’s 
Logic, bock ii. chap, v.; book iv. chaps, i. and ii.; together with Ih: 1 

(1) The student is referred to Dr. Clarke on '* The Being and Attributes of God. 0 
iu the proof of his third Proposition, p 31 London edition. 
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Appendix of Ambiguous Terms, e.g. Capable, Possible, Impossible, 
Necessary, Truth, Cause, and Experience: Sir William Hamilton’s 
Dissertations—1. on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned—4. on 
Logic—6. on Idealism; and his Essay on the Study of Mathematics .- 
Dr. Hampden’s (Bishop of Hereford) Lectures on Scholastic Philo¬ 
sophy, Lectures i. and ii.: Kant’s Critique 1 of Pure Reason, Tran- 
- scenaental Dialectic, book ii. chap, iii.; Transcendental Doctrine of 
Method, chap, iii.: Cudworth’s Intellectual System, book i.: Dr. 
Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, book i.; book iii. 
chaps, ii. iii. iv.; book vi. chap, v.; book ix. chap, vi; Mansel’s Prole¬ 
gomena, chaps, v. andix.; Thompson’s Laws of Thought, part iv.; 
and Tennemann’s History of Philosophy, translated in Bohn’s Philo¬ 
logical Library, a book that no student should be without. 

28 . works -A - 8 t° works more immediately conversant with Aris- 

more tome- totle, I would suggest the article Aristotle in Smith’s 
diately bearing Dictionary of Greek Biography, Blakeslev’s Life of 
°n ns o c, Aristotle, Thomas Stanley in his History of Philosophy, 
part vi., Ritter’s Philosophy, vol. iii. chaps, i. ii. (Morrison’s 
Translation), and Buhle, in the dissertations prefixed to his edition of 
the “ Organon.” 2 As to commentators, I have heen chiefly indebted 
to Thomas Aquinas and Augustinus Niplius, and most especially to a 
selection from the ancient commentators, made by Brandis m his 
“Scholia in Aristotelem.” As to works antagonistic to 
»is d tic n to him. Aristotle, the student, if such be within his reach, may 

‘ . consult “ Patricii Discussiones Peripatetic®, vols. iii. and 

iv. Petri Gassendi Exercitationes Paradoxic® Adversus Aristoteleos 
and also a curious little book of Peter Ramus, “ Aristotelic® Ani- 
madversiones,” in which ho attacks the Metaphysics by name; also 
the “ Enchiridion Metaphysicum ” of Henricus More. 3 * * 

In general, however, as a companion to the study*bf 
rice’s* AmUy sis. the Metaphysics must be mentioned Mr. Maurice’s 
Analysis of them in the “ Cyclopaedia Metropolitana,” an 
analysis to which I must acknowledge myself deeply indebted; and 
I take this opportunity of recommending it—though but a very 
short treatise—to all students desirous of mastering the difficulties 
and piercing into the spirit of the ontological system of Aristotle. 

(1) Translated in “Bohn’s Philosophical Library.” 

(2) This edition of Aristotle’s works by Buhle was never completed, consequent 
on the loss of the requisite materials in the burning of Moscow. This may b» 
lamented as one of the greatest losses classical learning could have sustained ; and 
In no portion of Aristotle’s works would Buhle’s labours have heen more acceptabl# 
and useful than in the Metaphysics. 

(3) Also the 15th book of Eusebius’ Evang. Praepar. 

■* 
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The Metaphysics of Aristotle (if we except Kant’s Critique, 
and certain portions of the works of the Scholastics) embody, 
perl^ps, the only formal Treatise on the Science yet in the 
possession of mankind.' They, therefore, must he considered 
as one of the most precious remnants of antiquity; hut 
their intrinsic worth can only be appreciated by those who 
have read them through with care. And this the student 
will discover, when, after climbing up the rugged mountain¬ 
side of abstract speculation, he finds himself standing on one 
of its summits, beholding far and wide the vales of thought 
spread before him in expanded glory. In evidence of this, 
he may at the outset be reminded that the subjects treated 
of are those which have exercised the highest faculties of the 
human reason; and that he will there find an able Review 
of the Greek Philosophy; a Refutation, most complete and 
elaborate, of Scepticism; a Demonstration, & priori and 
ct posteriori, of God’s existence; an Examination into the 
relation of Metaphysics to the other Sciences; an Overthrow 
of the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato, as well as of the Theory 
of Pythagoras; an Elucidation of the nature of the Infinite; 
and an Investigation into Truth, in relation to man’s faculties 
for the attainment of it. 

The present Translation was written before I had an 
opportunity of consulting the labours of my only predecessor 
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in the same field, Thomas Taylor. Though by no means 
intending to disclaim the obligations subsequently incurred 
by his translation being placed in my hands, and most 
sincerely inclined to award Mr. Taylor considerable merit, I 
cannot help qualifying it with some censure ; but hope I shall 
not be deemed ungenerous towards one whose indefatigable 
exertions contributed so much in his day to the extension of 
Greek literature. 

The great imperfection of Taylor’s Version consists in 
obscurity—consequent, principally, upon little or no care 
being taken, by a proper arrangement of the text, to notify 
transitions to new subjects of inquiry. This is a grave omis¬ 
sion in the Metaphysics, above all other of Aristotle’s works, 
because the several clauses of this Treatise, it is by many 
thought with good reason, have been somewhat arbitft.rily 
grouped together. But, independent of this, I cannot but 
impute to Taylor the want of sufficient accuracy in the verbal 
niceties of his author, evinced by his too frequent suppression 
of the force of the smaller particles; a defect probably 
arising from having allowed his attention to wander too 
much from the Greek original to the Latin Version. Now, 
in a translator—whose province it is not to slur over any 
words contained in his text—such an absence of precision 
must be acknowledged as at least injudicious; but it becomes 
a very serious error, fraught with hurtful consequences, 
to the student of such an author as Aristotle, who seldom 
uses a word’devoid of emphasis, and who seems designedly 
to have sacrificed all exuberance to the stern demands of 
scientific brevity. A style so terse and idiomatic, and at 
the same time so perfect a model of the inherent capabilities 
of the Greek language, will, therefore, be deprived of much 
of its peculiar excellence, if its entire power, as an engine 
of abstract thought, be not preserved unimpaired under the 
new forms in which the translator arrays it. Now in the 
pages of Taylor we search in vain for a realization of the 
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philosophic spirit, and the bold, argumentative, decisive, 
almost abrupt tone, which pervade the original. 

Practically speaking, then, Taylor is almost useless to the 
student who, with a desire to construe the original with 
proper accuracy, is at the same time anxious to acquire a 
knowledge of the several doctrines established, and the mode 
of arriving at them. These imperfections I have attempted 
to remedy in the present Translation, by a close scrutiny of the 
Greek, and the assignment to each word of its proper force; by 
adopting the scholastic renderings of the technical words (in 
opposition to Taylor, who often discards them for others not 
so good ); by a scrupulous attention to secure for each para¬ 
graph an intelligible opening; and, lastly, by Notes and 
Marginal References. In the Marginal References I have 
endeavoured to string together the various links of Aristotle’s 
argument, so as to form one unbroken chain; and thus sought 
to unravel for the student the perplexities in which he is 
likely to become entangled. As to the Notes, I trust I may 
not be accused of presumption in laying claim to some small 
originality in them. I can, at any rate, disown being indebted 
for them to Taylor, whose labours in this department are 
quite unavailable for any useful purpose. Keeping in view, 
however, the great length to which the text itself runs, tho 
notes have not been needlessly multiplied, and I have only 
introduced them where some doctrine or allusion abso¬ 
lutely required elucidation. 

I may add, that in the execution of my task, I have fol¬ 
lowed the text of Bekker; occasionally deviating in favour 
of Didot, more particularly in the matter of punctuation; 
and have derived much assistance from the works of Thomas 
Aquinas, Brandis, Tennemann, Archbishop Whately, the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, and others mentioned more at large at the 
end of the Analysis. But I might have despaired at ever 
overcoming the obstacles lying across my path, were it not 
for the access which I enjoyed to the many scarce exegetical 
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works bearing on Aristotle found in tlie magnificent library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In conclusion, I have to tender my thanks to William S. 
Bohn, Esq., for his unwearied vigilance in watching the pro¬ 
gress of this work through the press, and for the many 
improvements suggested by him from time to time; the 
adoption of which has enhanced the value of the Translation 
to the Classical as well as English reader. 

JOHN H. M’MAHON 


85 , llrrER Gloucester Street, Dublin, 
June 1 , 1857 . 
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Vol. 6. Wilhelm MeJsfeer’s Apprentice- 
ship. 

VoL 6. Conversations with KekeraiAnn 
and Soret. Translated by John 
Oxehfobd. 

Vol. 7. Pooms and Ballads, including 
Hermann and Dorothea. Translated 

by id, A. Bowanso, C.Bj 


&c. 


Goethe’s Works— continued. 

Vol. 8. G3lz von Berlichingen, Tor¬ 
quato Tasso, Egmont, Lphl»nia, 
•Clavigo, Wayward Inver, and Fellow 
Culprits. By Sir Waet»k Soott, 
Miss Swanwick, and E. A. Bowrinq, 

I O.B. With. Engraving. 

1 Vol. 9. Wilhelm Master's Travels. 

I Vol. 10. Tour in Italy, 2 Parts, and 
Residence in Eftme. 

Vol. 11. Miscellaneous Travels. Swit¬ 
zerland, France, Mainz, and Rhine 
Tour. 

Vol. 12. Early Letters. 

-Correspondencewith Schiller. 

See Schiller. 

! Goldsmith’3 Works. 4 vols. 

Greene. Marlowe, and Ben Jonson, 

Poems of Edited by Robert Bjhx. 

| With Biographies. In 1 vol. 

Gregory’s (Dr.) Evidence*,jDoctrines, 

1 and I tnties of the Christian B*i«eion. 

! Grimm’s German Tales. "With the 
! Original Notes and Preface by A. Lano. 

2 vols. • 

Guizot’ s B$pre*entatLve Go vernxnent 

Translated by A, R. Scobijc. 

__Hiitory of th* Engllih B*va- 

latlon ot Translated by Wix.ua* 

d Azure. Portrait. 

.... _Hi.toryof CiviUiation, Txans- 

I.toi'by w. Hazuit. In voli. Portrait. 

HAUtt’B Table Talk, 4 JSew ltdibion 

in one volume. . __. 

__ Lectures on the Gomio 

Writers, and on the English Poets. 

Lectures on .the Literature 

of the Ago of Elisabeth, and on Character* 
of Shakeapeav’s Play. 

___ Plain Speaker. 

_ a Round Table ; the Conversa¬ 
tions of James Nokthoot*. K-A.; Cha¬ 
racteristic**, &c. _ 

.____ Sketches and Essays, and • 

Wlnteralow (Easays Written there). New 

Edition. . „ 

i Sail’s (Rev. Robert) Miscellaneous 

Works and Remains, with Memoir by 
Dr. Gkxoobv, and an Essay on his Cba- 
rseter by John Stages* Portrait. 
Hawthorne’s Tails. In 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Twice Hold Tales,^snd the 
Snow Image. 

VoL 2. Sou-let Letter, and the House 
with the seven Gabies. 

Vol. 3, Transformation and Blithedale 
Romance. 

Heine’s Poems, complete, from the 
German, by & A. Bowriho, C.B. Jt 
Hungary: Its History and Revolu¬ 
tion* ; with a Memoir oi Kfsaath from 
new sad authentic sources. Portrait. 
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A CATALOGUE OF 


fatohinaon (Colonel), Memolri of 
with the Siege of Latham House, 
rving’a (Washington) Life an^. Let¬ 
ter ■. By hi* Nephew, Puc&aa E. Ibvtho. 

In 2 vola. 

-Complete Works. In 15 vols. 

VoL 1. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker 
Portrait qf the Author. 

Vol. a. Sketch Beok and Life of Gold- 
amlth. 

Vol. 3. Bracebrldge Hall and Abbot#* 
ford and Newstead. 

VoL 4. Tale# of a Traveller and the 
Alhambra. 

Vol. 6 . Conqnest of Granada and Con¬ 
quest of Spain. 

Vola. S and 7. Life of Colombo* and 
Companions of Colombo*, with a new 
Index. Fine Portrait. 

Vol. 8 . Astoria and Tonr in the Prairie*. 
Vol. 9. Mahomet and hi* Successors. 

Vol. 1 & Wolfert’s Roost and Adven¬ 
tures of Captain Bonneville. 

Vol. II. Biographies and Miscellanies. 
Vola. 12-16. Life of Washington. Por¬ 
trait. . 

For i eparate Work», see Cheap Series. 
James’s (G. P. B.) Bichard Cceur-de- 

Lion, King of England. Portraits. 2 vols. 

— --Louis XIV. Portraits. 2 vole. 

Jameson’s Shakespeare’s Heroines; 

Characteristics of Women. Moral, 
Poetical, and Historical. 

Junius’s Letters, with Notes, Ad¬ 
ditions, and an Inde*. In 2 vol*. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. Translated j 
from the French by E. Wright, jun. 

Lamartine’s Hj story of the Girond¬ 
ist#. Portrait^. In 3 vols. 

- — ' Bestoration of the Monarchy 
wl£h Index. Portraits. In 4 vola. 

— - French Bevolution of 1848, 

with a fine Frontispiece. 

Lamb’s (Charles) Elia and Xliana. 
Complete Edition. 

- Dramatic Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth; including hi* Selections from 
the Garrick Play*. 

Lanxi’s History of Painting. Trans¬ 
lated by Roscoe. Portraits. In * vol*. 
Lappenberg’s Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

2 vols. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. Com¬ 
plete, with Memoir by Vielbn Zimmrrn. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 

-■-—Laokoon. (By BeaSUSY) Ham¬ 

burg Dramatic Notes, Representation of 
Death (by Miss Zimmkrn), Frontispiece. 

Locke’S Philosophical Works, con¬ 
taining an Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing, Ac., with Note* and Index by 
J. A. Sx. John. Portrait. In 2 vol*. 
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Locke’s Life and Letter^, with Ex¬ 
tracts from hi* Common-Place Books, b* 
Lord King. 

Luther’s Table Talk. Translated fc 
William Hazlitt. Portrait. 
Machiavelli’s History of* Florence 
The Prince, and other Work*. Portrait 
Martineau’s, Harriet, History of 
England, from 1800-15. 

- History of the Peace, from 

1816-1846. 4 vols. ft, 

Mensel’s History of Germany. JV 

traits. In 3 vols. 

Michelet’s Life of Luther. Translate* 

by William Hazutt. 

-French Bevolution, with In¬ 
dex. Frontispiece. 

Kignet’i French Bevolution fton 

1789 to 1814. Portrait. 

Milton’. Prone 'Work*, with Index. 

Portraits. In 6 vola. 

Mitford’s (Mary B.) Our Village. 

Improved Ed., complete. Hhutrated. 
2 vol*. 

Molifere’s Dramatic Works. Trans¬ 
lated by C. H Wall. In 3 vols. Por¬ 
trait. 

Montesquieu’s #pirit of the Laws. 

A new Edition revised and corrected 
2 vols. Portrait. 

N bander's Church History. Trans¬ 

lated : with General Index. In 10 vol*. 

.■ Life of Christ. Translated. 

-Pirst Planting of Christ! 

anfty.and Antignoatikua. Tran* la tod. I* 

2 vol*. 

--History of Christian Dogma*. 

Translated. In 2 vola. 

-Christian Life in the Early 

and Middle Ages, Including hi* * Light In 
Dark Place*.' Translated. 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens 
Revised and completed. Portrait. 
Percy’s Beliques of Anoient English 
Poetry. Reprinted from the Original Edi¬ 
tion, and Edited by J. V. Prichard. In 
2 vol#. 

Philip da Commlnes, Memoirs of 

containing the Histories of Loui* XL and 
Charles V11L, and of Charlea the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. To which 1* added, 
, The Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret 
I History of Loui* XL Portraits. In 
2 vol*. 

Plutarch’s lives. By G. Long and 
A. Stewart. 4 Vols. 

Poetry of America. Selections from 
zoo American Poets, from 1776 — 1876 . 
Edited by W. J. Linton. - Portrait. 



BOHN'S VARIOUS LIBRARIES, 


Sanke’s History of the Popes. Trans- 
ttted by E. EiiaTSB. In 3 vola. 

Bvrria. and the Servian de¬ 

volution c 

■iaynolde’ (Sir Joihna) Uterarj 

Works. Portrait* In 2 vol*. 

iichter (Jean Paul Fr.) Levana 

and Autobiography. With Msmoir. 

-Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 

Pieces. A Novel. 

toscoe’s Life and Pontificate of 

Lieo A., with the Copyright Notes, and an 
i odox. Portraits. In 2 vols. 

-Life of Lorenzo do Medici, 

with the Copyright Notes, Ac. Portrait - 

Russia, History of, by Walter K 
Rklly. Portraits. In 2 vol*. ■ 

•Schiller *0 Work*. Translated into 

English In 6 vol*. 

VoL 1. Thirty Yoars' War, and Revolt 
of the Netherlands. 

Vol. 2. Continuation of the Revolt 
of the Netherlands; Wallenstein's 
Camp; the PlcooMminl; the Deatb 
of Wallenstein; and William TelL 
Vol. 3. Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Orleans, and Bride of Messina. 

Vol. 4. The Robbers, Ftesco, Love and 
Intrigue, and the Ghost-Seer. 

VoL 6. Poems. Translated by Edoak 
Bowrino, C.B. 

Vol. 6. Philosophical letters and M a- 
thetical Essays. 

-Correspondence with Goethe, 

translated by L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols, ! 
iohlegel’z Philosophy of Life and j 
of Language, translated by A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison. 

—— History of Literature, An¬ 
cient and Modern. Now first completely 
translated, with General Index. 


Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, 

! by J. B. Kobxhtfon, Portrait. 

—-— Dramatic Literature Trans- 
I lated. Portrait. 

-Modern History. 

■-- iEsthetic and Miscellaneous 

Works. 

Sheridan’i Dramatic Works and 

Life. Portrait. 

Sismondi’s Literature of tho Sooth 

of Europe. Trai: slated by Roscoc. Por¬ 
traits. In 2 vols. 

Smith’! (Adam) Theory of tho Horal 
Sentiments; with hla Essay on the Fir of 
Formation of Language*. 

Smyth’s (Professor) Lectures on 
Modern History. In 2 vols. • 

Lectures on the French Be- 

| volution. In 2 vols. 

Spinoza’s Works. 2 vols. In the 

j press. 

j Sturm’i Morning Communing! with 

God, or Devotional Meditations for Every 
Day in tho Year. 

Sully, Memoirs of the Duke of, Prime 

Minister to Henry the Great. Portraits. 
In 4 vols. 

Taylpr’s (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living 

and Dying. Portrait. 

Thierry’s Conquest of Xngland by 
the Normans. Translated by William 
Ha/ijtt. Fortran. In 2 vol*. 

Ulrici (Dr.) Shakespeate’s Dramatis 

Art. Translated by L. DJBchmit*. 2 vol*. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 

Sculptors, and Architect*. Translate* by 
Mrs. Footer. B vol*. * 

Wesley’s (John) Life. By Koiubbt 
Southry. New Imd Complete Edition 
Doable volume. With Portrait. 8*. 

Wheatley on the Book of Common 

Prayer. JTrontispiecs. 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


at rot,. 1 

kvelyn’i Diary and Correspondence. 
illustrated with numerous Portraits, Ac. 
In 4 vol*. 

Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. 

Edited by Lord Buaybrookb. With Notes- 
fmportaut Additions, Including numerous 
Letters. Illustrated with many Portraits. 
In 4 vol*. 

fossa’s Memoirs of tho Belgn of the 

Stnarta, Including the Protectorate. With 
General Index. Upwards of 40 Portraits 
In 3 vol*. 


5*. each. 

Jesse’s Memoirs of tho Pretenders 

and their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 

If agent’* (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, hla Party, and Times. 12 
Portraits. 

Strickland's (Agnes) Lives of the 
Queen* of England, from the Nortnac 
Conquest. From official record* and 
authentic document*, private and public 
Revlaed Edition. In 6 vol*. 

- Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 vol*. 




A CATALOGUE'OF 


COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

10* Volt, at 6s. each. 


Carlyle’s Dante. The Inferno. Trans¬ 
lation. Text and Notes. Second Edition. 
Portrait. 

Dante. The Purgatorio. By S. 

DtJGDAT-iE. 

Dobree’a Adversaria. By Prof. 

Wag.nkk. 2 vols. 

Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks. 
Illustrated with LIthographE and. nu¬ 
merous Woodcuts, 

Keightley's Classical Mythology, 

New Edition. Revised by. l>r. L. 
Schmitz. With 12 plates. 


Herodotus, Turner’* (DawaOB W, 

Notes to. With 

Herodotus, Wheeler’s Analysis and 
Summary of. 

Thucydides, Wheeler** Analyeis of. 

New Testament (The) In Greet. 
Grtesbsch’s Text,, with the readings oi 
Mill and Scbol*. Parallel References, 
a Critical Introdnction and CiiroaolupicaJ 
Tables. Two facsimiles of Greek MSS. 
3s. %&.; or with Lexicon, 6S. Lexicon 
Separately. 2s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

15 Vols. at 6s. each , accepting those marked otherwise. 


Bacon’s Novum Organ uni and Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning. Complete, with 
Notes, by J. Dim, «LA. 

Coate s Philosophy of the Sciences. 

By G. H. Lewes. 

Draper (J. W.) A History ofcthe 

Intellectual Development of Europe., By 
Job* William Draper, M.D., LL.D. A 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the 
Author. In 2 vola, 

Hegel's Lectures on the Philosophy 

Of History. TfcnsLttA’i by J. Sisbex, M A. 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 

Translated by J. M. I). Mkiklkjohr 

——- Prolegomena and Metaphy¬ 
sical Foundations. E. B. Bax. 

Logic; or, the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devev. » 

Miller’s (Professor) History Philoec- 

phloaUv Tn 4 VOl* 3A 6rf. «w l . 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. By R. H. M. 

Elwes. 2 vols. 

Teiinemann’e Manual of the History 

of Philosophy. Continued by J. It. Morell 


ECCLESIASTICAL AN© THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 

15 Vols. at 6*. each, esacepting those marked otherwise. 


Bleek (7.) An Introduction to tha 

Old' Testament, by Friedrich Bleek. 
Edited by Johann Bleek and Adolf 
Kamphauseh. Translated from the Ger 
man by G. H. Venables, under the 
supervision of the Rev. E. Venables, 
Canon of Lincoln. New Edition. In 2 
vols. 

Ohillingworth’* Religion, of Fro. 

tuUntt. Si. (id. * 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical Hiztory. 
With Hote>. 

Hardwick’s History of the Articles i 

of Religion. To which is added a Series of i 
Documents from a.d. 1636 to a.d. 1616. j 
Together with Illustrations from Contem- I 
porary Souires. New Edition, revised by t 
Rev. F. Procter. 1 
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Henry’s (Matthew) Commentary on 
the Psahau. Numerous JUuitrations. 
Pearson on the Creed. New Edition. 

With Analysis and Notes. 

Philo JudSBUS, Works Of ; the con¬ 
temporary of Josephus. Translated by 
C. D. Yonge. In 4 vols. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, in 

continuation of Eusebius. With the Notes 
of Vaiestas. 

Solomon's Ecclesiastical History, 

from A.D. 324-440 : and the Ecclesiastical 
History of Philoatorgiu*. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Ecclesias¬ 
tical Historiee, from ajj. 332 to ajj. 427 
and from ajj. 431 to aj». 544. , 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of 
the Four Gospels. Translated by Canon 
Venables. New Edition, revised. 




flOHRTS VABIOUB hlBHABim. 

ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


3* Volt. at 5s. each. 


iede’i Ecclesiastical History, and 

the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 

ioethins’s Consolation of Phlioso- 

phy. Ib AngIo-Sa2on, with the A. S. 
Metre*, and an Engliah Translation* by 
the Rev. S. Fox. 

Stand's Fopular'kntlqnities of Sag. 

land, Scotland, and Ireland- By Sir Hxnbi 
Kub. In 3vol*. 

Cihronielee of the Crusader*. Richard 
of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsanf, Lord de 
Joinvilla 


Dyer’s British Popular Customs, 
Present and Past. An Account of the 
various Games and Customs associated 
with different days of the year. By the 
Rev. T. F. Tkisalton Dyer, M.A. With 
Index. 


Sarly Trayd* In Palestine. Willi¬ 
bald, S»«ul*. Benjamin of Tndel*. M»n- 
dcvllle. La BrocqttKre, and Manndrell,; 
aU unabridged. Edited by Tnouna 
Wright. 

iUllie’e Early English Metrical Eo- 

mancce. Revised by J. O. Hautwiix. 

Florence of ’Worcester’s Chronicle, 

with the Two Continuation. : comprising 
Annals of English History to the Beign ot 
- Edward 1. 

(; egta Bomanorum. Edited by ffT»- 
nabu Hoopsa, &A. 

airaldne Cambrensis’ Historical 

Works : Topography of Ireland j History 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales; and Description of Wales. 
Wlthindei. Edited by Tnoe. Weight. 
Henry of Huntingdon's' History of 
the English, from the Roman Invasion to 
Henry IL; with the Acts of King Stephen, 


fee. 

Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 

Cropland, with the Continuations by Peter 
of Blola end other Writers. Ry H. T, 
Rlt.il. 


Eeightley’e Fairy Mythology. Iron- 

tUpiece by Oruikthank. 

Lap sins’* letters from Egypt, Ethio■ 

pia, snd the Peotafluia of Sinai. 

Mallet’l Northern Antiquitie*. Bj 
Bishop Pkbot. With an Aba trad, ol ths 
Kiyrblggla Saga, by Sir Waltar Soort. 
Edited by J. A. Blachwxll. 

Marco Polo’* Travel*. The Trfcua- 
iation of Maraden. Edited by Thomas 
Wkioiit. 

Matthew Farit"* Chronicle. In 5 vols. 
First Section : Roger of Wendover’e 
Flowers of English History, from ths 
Descent of the Saxons to A.i). 1336. 
Translated by Dr. Giles. In a vola. 
Sxoonn Skotion : From 12S5 to 1318. 
With Index to the entire Work. In 
3 vola. 

Matthew of Westminster"* Flower* 

of History, especially auch an relate to the 
affairs of Britain 5 to a.d. 1307. Translate-' 
by C. D. Yonos, In 3 vola. 

Orderieus Vita!!*’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trana* 
la tod with Notes, by T. FoaaaTM, V%jk. 
in 4 vole. 

Faulii* (Dr, B.) Life of Alfred the 

Great. Translated from the German. To 
which Is appended Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of Croslos, with a literal Transla¬ 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Glossary. # 

Soger De Hoveden’s Aval* of Eng- 

iifih History.; from a.d. 753 to a.d. 1301- 
Edited by H. T. Kilby. In 2 vola. 

Six Old English Chronicle*, vi*!%». 
A Baer's Life of Alfred, and the Chronicler 
of Ethel word, Glldaa, Nenninx, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and Richard of Glren- 

William of Malmesbury’* Chronicle 
of the Kings of England. Translated by 
Sharp*. 

Yule-Tide Stories, A Collection of 

Scandinavian Tales and Tradition*. Edited 
by B. Thorps. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

85 Volt, at 6*. each, excepting Store marked otherwite. 


Alien’* Battles of the British Mary. 
Revised and enlarged. Ifumaout fin. 
Portrait,. In a vola 

Andersen’s Danish Legends sad 

Fairy Tales. With many Tales not In any 
other edition. ' Tranileted by CkeoUBS 
Peachey. 130 Wood Engravingt, 


Ariosto’* Orlando Furioso. In Eng 
Uah Verse- By W. 8. Ros*. rwtfew fitu 
Engravingt. In 3 vols. 

Beehstein’s Cage and Chamber Bird*. 
Including Sweet's Warbler*. Enlarged 
edition, tho m e r ma pUstet. 

%* All other edition* are abridged. 
With the platet coloured. It, fid. 
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Bonomi'i Nineveh and It* Palaces. 

New Edition, revised and oonaldarablj 
enlarged, both in matter and Plates. 
Upward* of 300 Engraving* 

Butler'* Hudibra*. With Variorun 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index 
Edited by Henby (i. Bpw*. Thirty beat* 
tiful IllustratuxU. \ 

; or, further illustrated with 
63 Outline Portraits. In 3 vola. 10*. 
Cattermole's Evening* at Haddon 
HalL 24 aoquisite Engravings on Steel, 
from designs by himself the Letterprea* 
by the Baronksb De Carabiclla. 

Obina, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some Account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Slam, and Anam. Nearly 
100 Illuatratwns. 

Craik's (O. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 

under Difficulties, illustrated by Anec¬ 
dotes and Memoirs, Revised Edition 
With numerous Portraits. 

Cruikshank’s Three Course* and a 
Dessert. A Series of Tales, with BO hu 
morons illustration* bv f'ruikshank. 

- Punoh and Judy. With 24 

Illustrations. 5s. With Coloured Plates. 


7*. 6 d. j 

Dante, Translated-hyl.C.WRiOH^ M.A. 
New Edition,caretallj revised. Portrait and ! 
34 Illustration* on Steel. %fter Flapman 

Didron’s History of Christian Art 

in the Middle Ages. From the French. 
Upwards of 15 * outline Engravings. 

Dyer (T. H.) The History of Pompeii; 

its BuildingBtand Antiquities. An account ! 
of the City, with a full description of the 
Remains, and an Itinerary for Visitors. | 
Edited by T. H. Dykk, LUX lUus- , 
t\ jted with nearly 300 Wood Engrav- i 
ings, a large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum. A New Edition, revised and 
brought down to 1874. 7*. 6d. 

Gil Bias, The Adventure* of. 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 Etchings by George rtruikshank. 6s. ! 
Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. 
Translated by Eixjab Taylor. Numerous 
Woodcuts by Cruikskarik. 3s. 6 d. 
Holbein'* Dance of Death, and Bible 
Cuts. Upwards oj 150 subjects, beauti 
fully engraved in facsimile, with Intro¬ 
duction and Descriptions by the late 
Francos Dodo* and Dr. 1. F. DraSna, 

3 vola. In l - is. 6d. 

Hewitt’s (Mai,) Pictorial Calendar 

of the Seasors. Embodying the whole oi 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature, Upwards of 
100 Engravings. 

- .— (Mary and William) Stories 

of English and Foreign Life. Twenty beau 
tiful Engravings. 
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India, Pletorlal, Descriptive, and 

Historical, trom the Earliest Times. Up¬ 
wards of 100 fine Engravings on Wood, 
and a Map. 

Jean's Anecdotes of Doga. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Numerous fine 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and others. 

--; or, with'the addition of 34 

highly-finished Steel Engravings. 1». 6d. 

King’* natural History of Precious 

Stones, and of the Precious Metals. With 
numerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 

--Natural History of Gem* 

or Decorative Stones. Finely Illustrated. 
6s. 

-Handbook of Engraved Gem*. 

Finely Illustrated. 6s. 

Kitto’a Scripture Lauds and Biblical 
Atlas. 24 Maps, beautful/y engraved on 
Steel, with a Consulting index. 

--; with the maps coloured, 78, 6d. 

Krummacher’s Parable*. Translated 
fr»m the German. Forty Illustrations by 
Clayton, engraved by Dalziel. 

Lindsay’s Lord; Letters on Igypt, 
Edom, an* the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged. Thirty-sin beautiful Engrav¬ 
ings, and 2 Maps. 

Lodge’* Portrait* of Illustrious Per¬ 
sonages of Great Britain, with Memoirs. 
Two Hundred and Forty Portraits, en¬ 
graved on Steel. 8 vols. 

Longfellow's Poetical Work*. 
YTwmty-four page Engravings, by Bisrkst 
Foster and others, and a Portrait- 

--—; or, without illustrations , 3a.6d. 

-Prose Work*. 16 pane En¬ 

gravings bv Birkct Foster, Ac. 

Loudon’s (Mrs.) Entertaining Natur¬ 
alist. Revised oy W. S. Dallas, FJL.S. 
With nearly 600 Woodcuts. 

Harry at’* Master-man Beady; or, 
The Wreck of the Pacific. 93 Woodcuts. 
3S. 6d. 

.— Poor Jack. Vv ith 16 Ittus- 

i (rations, after Designs by O. Stanfield, 
R.A. 3*. 6d. 

--Mission; or, Scenes in Af- 

j rica. (Written for Young People.) fUui- 
j trated oy Gilbert and Daleieh 3s. Bd. 

I -Pirate; and Three Cutter*. 

New Edition, with a M**rooir of the 
Author. With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
j Drawings by O. Stanfield. R.A. 3s 6d. 
- Privateers - Man One Hun¬ 
dred Tears Ago. Eight Engravings on 
Steel, after Stothard. 3s. 6 d. 

—— Settler* in Canada. New 
Edition. Ten fine Engravings by Gilbert 
| and ZXUsiel- 3s. 64. 



BVHH’B VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


\tazwell’i Victories of Wellington 

and the British Armies. Steel Engravings. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, their 
Lives and Works. By Dcppa and Qua- 
iKBMiaK ox $oinot. With 13 Engravings 
on SteeL 

Miller’a History ol the Anglo-Sax- 

ona. Written In a popular style, on the 
basis ol Sharon Turner. Portrait of 
Alfrdt, Map of Sggcon Britain, and 12 
elaborate Engravings on Steel. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. With a 
Memoir by James Montgomebt, Todd’s 
V erbal Index to all the Poems, and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes. With 120 Engravings 
by Thompson and others, from Drawings 
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A. 

Absolute, means of a knowledge 
of the, 331, note; lxxix. 

Acatalepsy, origin of, 100. 

Accident, defined, 155, et seq.; no 
science of, 160, et seq., 298, xl. 
et Beq.; nature and cause of, 
161, et seq., 299; denial of, 
fatalism, 163. 

Action, motion in relation to, and 
to passion, 312. 

Actuality, 302; transition of ca¬ 
pacity into, 234. 

’A Siatpopos, 122. 

A Suvai.ua, 135, 228. 

-Egina, refuge in, against loss of 
property, 119; allusion here, 
ib. note. 

(Egypt, mathematics invented in, 
why, 6; Aristotle’s conclusion 
from this, xii. et seq. 

(Etiology, recondite systems of, 
20, note, xix.; summary of the 
ancient, 36, xxii. et seq.; errors 
in preceding theories of, S3, 
et seq. 

Ayaffds (metaphorice), 142. 

AfSios oi/trla, 317. 

A\r, as a principle of things, 15. 

A t<rdii<ris, in relation to 'ppdvricris, 
99, xxxv.; distinct from, <pav- 
ratria, 102 . 

Alhov, 112, xii. note. 

'Akk'^toi' t 1, 102, 330, xxxvL 

'Awijf'i, 52, xxvii. 

Alcibiades, Plato’s, quoted, 5, note. 

Alcmajon of Crotona, 23. 

AAijOei/wfiai, 103. 


Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 7, note. 

Ammonias, 92, note. 

'AvayKaios, 119, note. 

Analysis, aim of the translator’s, 
x; the value of Metaphysics 
explained, x.—xiii.; a view of 
the Greek philosophy unfolded 
in the, xvi.—xxv.; also Aris¬ 
totle’s attack on Scepticism, 
xxxiii.—xxxvii. lxiv. et seq.; and 
his refutation of Idealism, xxi. 
xxiv. lxxxiii. 

Analytics, omissions in the, sup¬ 
plied in the Metaphysics, 196 ; 
the posterior to bo studied with 
the Metaphysics, xcv. 

Anaxagoras, notice of, 15, note; 
system of, 16; recognises the 

* efficiency of mind, 20, iix.; 
partly right and partly wrong, 
34; homoeomeria of, 93, note; 
the r3 I v of, 318; mention of, 
98, 295,328, 405. 

Anaximander, the ply pa of, 319. 

Anaximenes, notice of, 15, note; 
considers air a first principle, 15. 

Ancients, materialism of the, 13, 
xvii. 

Animals, different faculties in, S. 

'Avopotopcpii, 151 . 

Anthropomorphism, a corrupt ten¬ 
dency in mnn, 61, note; cen¬ 
sured by Bacon, 291, note; 
found in all religions save that 
of the Jews, and that of Christ, 
333, note; Israelites cautioned 
against, 339, note. 

* AvBpanros, 19, 291. 

‘AmBletis, 259. 
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Antiathenes, opinion of. regarding 
definition, 164; on the indefin¬ 
ability of things, 218; partly 
right, ib. note. 

Apodeiktic principles, 85, et seq.; 
xxxiii. 

'An6<pa<ris, 97. 

‘Air6pia, 54, et seq.; xxviii. 

’Air oTpuyovcriv, 72, note. 

Apparent, truth of the, 102, et 
seq.; 105, xxxv. et seq. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 2, 25, 28, xiv. 

note; commentary of, xcvi. 

’A pxal, questions regarding, 56, 
77, et seq. 

’A pxv* 111, ©t seq. 

'Apxvybs <pi\oao<plas, IS, xvii. 
Arclytas on definition, 216; notice 
of, 216, note. 

Arcturus, an instance of numeric 
harmony, 411. 

Aristippus, his contempt for ma¬ 
thematics, 58, 357, lxxxiii. 
Arithmetic, more accurate than 
geometry, '8. < 

Aptffrov, an example of things 
deriving their being from time, 
214 ; explanation of, ib. note. 
Aristotle, on the love of tk$ 
senses, 1, note; his object in 
the Metaphysics, 6, xc.; his 
category of causes, 12, xvi.; dis¬ 
tinction of his writings, 53, 
note, 319; lost works of, 84, 
note, 337, note, 412, note ; prac¬ 
tical tendency of the mind of, 
98, note; recognition of a First 
Cause, 227, note, lxxiv. et seq.; 
transcendental character of the 
philosophy of, 282, xc.; vindi¬ 
cates his system, 32, 45, 344, 
xxi. xxv.; asserts the excellence 
of his account of the origin of 
evil, 346, lxxx. ; astronomic 
theory of, 337. (See Analysis.) 
Army, illustration from, 343. 

Art, compared with experience, 5, 
et seq.; xi. et seq.; a first prin¬ 
ciple, 320. 

Asclepius, his defence of Hera- 
c itus, 87, note; view of the 


Anaxagorean philosophy, 108, 
note; illustration employed by, 
143, note. f 
‘Affu^iarov, 32, et seq.; xcv. 
Astronomy, cabalistic tendency of 
mediaeval, 63, note; ancient 
systems of, 336, et Beq.; in re¬ 
lation to tEaology, 337. 

Atheism, question of Aristotle’s, 
discussed, xc. et seq; 

Atheist, Hippo, suruamed the, 15, 
note. 

Atlas, the fable respecting, 148, 
note. 

Augustinus Niphus, 2,10, xvi. 

Aut 6pxnov, 301. 

Averroes, opinion of, in regard of 
the Italics, 26, note. 

Axioms, do they fall under the 
notice of one science, or more ? 
85, et seq. 

B. 

Bacon, Lord, 8, note; 256, note; 
291, note. 

Bentley on the epistles of Pha- 
laris, 22, note. 

Berkeley (Bishop),contrasted with 
Protagoras, 231, note. 

Better, a result from what is 
worse, 332, note; 404, lxxxix. 
Best, the earliest principle, 405. 
Biatos, 119. 

Body, not infinite, 308. 

Books to be studied with Aris¬ 
totle’s Metaphysics, xcv. et seq. 
B<fju0v(. 412. 

Brandis, his “ Scholia in Aristo- 
telem,” xcvi. 7, note, 12, note. 
Bridgewater Treatises, 282, note. 
B povrif, 206. 

Brown, 2, note, 341, note. 
Brucker, his essay on Pythagoras, 
22, note. 

Butler (Bishop), referred to, 120, 
note, 234, note, 235, note. 

C. 

Calendar, the Greek, compared 
with the Roman, 315, note. 
Calippus, his Astronomic System, 
* 336; notice of, 336, note. 
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Capacity, defined, 133, et seq.; not 
substance, 206; when a thing 
subsists in, 239. 

Capacities, nature of, liii. et seq.; 
rational and irrational, 228, et 
seq. 

Categories, treatise of the, referred 
to, 166 ; motion in relation to, 
312, et seq. • 

Causality, relation of, to change, 
lxxi. 

Cause, the ancients absorbed in 
the material, 13 ; the efficient, 
put forward by some of them, 
unconsciously, 17, and iinper- 
‘ fectly, 12 ; e.g. by Anaxagoras, 
20 ; by Empedocles, ib.; de¬ 
fined, 112, et seq.; creative 
energies of a First, 136, note, 
227, note ; Aristotle’s mode of 
proof of a First, 333, note, lxxv. 
et seq. 

Causes. Aristotle’s fourfold enu¬ 
meration? of, 12, 323, xvi.; no 
infinite progression, of, 49, et 
seq.; prior to or coincident with 
their effects, 321 ; no universal, 
325, lxxiii. 

Chance,.why some things are pro 
duced from, 185, et seq., xlv.; 
definition of, 300, et seep 
Change, three genera of, 310, et 
seq. ; relation of motion to 
these, 311 ; every, has its sub 
ject, 317, et seq. 

Chalybtlus, his History of German 
Philosophy referred to, 309, 
note. 

Chaos, Hesiod’s error about, 18, 
note; mention of, 328, 405, 
lxxxix. 

Christians, Aristotle held in dis¬ 
repute amongst, 159, note, 207, 
note. 

Cicero, quotation from, 1, note; 
superficial knowledge of, 14, 
note. 

Clarke, Dr. Fain., referred to, 289, 
note; adopts the same argument 
with Aristotle, xxvi . 

Clemens, Alexandrinus, on # the 


meaning of the “ Metaphysics/* 
1, note; referred to, 14, note. 

Common sense, argument against 
scepticism from, 116, note, lxvi. 

Continuity, 122, 315. 

Contradiction, no mean -between, 
107, xxxvii. 

Contraries, defined, 130; genera¬ 
tion of, 222; are they principles ? 
390, et seq.; theories about, iu 
reference to the “ origin of evil,” 
lxxx. et seq. 

Contrariety defined, 262, et seq., 
273; causation in relation to, 
19, note, 390, et seq. 

Coordinate series, the Pythago¬ 
reans inventors of the tenfold, 
23 ; Alcmaeon of a twofold, 24. 

Corporeal, the principle of things 
viewed as, 13, 26. 

Corporeity, not infinity, 308, et seq. 

Corruptibles, 69, xxx. 

Corruption takes place from some¬ 
thing. and into something, 16. 

Cosmogonies, 18, 403. 

Cousin, referred to, 301, note. 

Cratylus, an associate of Pluto. 27 ; 
compared with Heraclitus, 101; 
little known of, 181. note; rebuke 

• of, to Heraclitus, ib. 

Creation, no limits assignable to 
the, 338, note ; the element of 
good in, 343. lxxxix. et seq. 

Cud worth, misapprehension of, 18, 
note ; referred to, 21, note, 291, 
note; “the Intellectual System” 
of, to be studied with the Me¬ 
taphysics, xevi. 

Custom, influence of, on opinion, 
52. 

D. 

Daemons, existence of. 127, note. 

Deception, not the same in all 
things, 103. 

Definition, falsity in, 154, et seq. ; 
questions about, 187, 196, et 
seq., xlvi et seq.; material and 
’ logical, 189, note; unity of, 198, 
223, et seq.; of the Divine 
Nature. 245. lxxv. et seq. 

214, note 

f r 2 
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Deity, viewed as a cause, 11 ; na¬ 
ture of Aristotle’s, 331, efc seq.; 
incorporeity of the, 332. ( Vide 
God.) 

A«/ras, 371, >94. 

Democritus, system of, 20, et seq.; 
notice of, 21, note; agrees with 
Locke, 99, note ; his dogma of 
simultaneous subsistence, 319; 
as regards definition, 3 >9. 

Demonstration, first principle of, 
86, et seq.; attack on those vrho 
deny thk, 88, et seq.; necessity 
of the sequence in, 120; ultimate 
foundation of f 1, 288, et seq. 

AioKpiais, 16. 

Dialectics, scien * of, 83. et seq.; 
distinction of, *om Metaphysics, 
84, note; illut ration from, 287. 

Aiaipoui'Tfs, 248, note. 

Diameter, incommensurability of 
the, 1 11, lOit, note. 

Aid vuia, 54, 157- 

Diapason, Siaircwwi', 112, note. 
Aia&riyf}, 21, 213. 

A it a is, 124, note. 

Difference, 261; contrariety, a 
pe/fjpct, 262. 

Diogenes, materialism of, 15; 
notice of, ib. note , 

Diouysia, festival of, 149, note. 

Disposition, defined, 145. 

1 >iver»ity, defined, 129. 

Divine Nature, examination into, 
Ixxiv. 

Divinity, the Infinite not con¬ 
founded with the, 306, note. 

AaA ixauio'cs 0coi, 70. 

Doubt, its relation to scientific 
inquiry, 54, et seq.,xxviii. 

Doubts, enumeration of, intro¬ 
ductory to Ontology, 55, et seq.; 
discussed, 57, et seq.; xxviii. et 
seq.; lxii. et Beq. 

Aias, 29, 381, 391. 

AuoiroTos, 378. 

Auaruxfis, 10, note, 

E. 

Efficiency, introduction of the 
orinciple of, xviii. et seq. 


*E147, et seq. 

EiSrjrtK)s apiOnos, 384, et seq, 

’E icetviuovt 182, 240, et seq. 

’E/cAoyl? twi/ tvavrlav, 84, note. 

’EK/xcrycto*', 29. 

*'E\c7x°s> 242, note. 

’E\t7XTtKc3s diroSei^a?, 88. 

Eleatics, philosophy of the, 25, 
note. t* 

Element, defined, 115, efc seq. 

Elemints, are there the same, of 
all things? 322 ; this is the case, 
analogically, ib.; threefold, 323. 

w EA.\tji/6s, 152, note. 

Empedocles, four elements of, 15; 
notice of, 19, note; merit of his 
system, 20; attack on, 34 ; 
origin of the philosophy of, 
xix.; quoted, 70, et seq., 118; 
fxtytxa of, 318; recognises the 
good as a paramount principle, 
405. 

’EySeXcxfto. 301, note. 

’Ev5d£ccs, 55, note. 

'EvepytiOf 215, note. 

Energy, in relation to potentiality, 
230, liv.; nature of, 236, lv. ; 
distinct from motion, 237 ; 
defined, 238; prior to capacity. 
241; superior to capacity, 247 ; 
in what sense inferior to 
capacity, ib. 

Ens, how is it plural? 397. 

*E vrcKeyela, 302. 

Entirety, defined, 150, et seq.; 
generation of, 183, 203, note, 
xliv. 

Entity, various senses of, 79, et 
seq.; defined, 126, et seq.; in 
relation to truth, 164, et seq. ; 
subdivisions of. 166. 

’EttclktikoI \6yoi , 359. 

*Et rfi(ToSiiM>S7], 347, note. 

Epicharmus, 101, note. 

Epicurus, followers of, 169, note. 

'ETrurtriij.Tj, 4, 389. 

Epistles, the word dpx^> in St. 
Paul’s, 112, note. 

Essence, inquiries about, 171, et 
seq.; 176, et seq. 

Eternal, the First Mover, lxxv. 
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331, et seq.; therefore energy 
has a prior subsistence, lvi.; are 
things, composites ? 394, et seq. 

Ethics, Aristotle’s, referred to, 6, 
note; 53, note; 114, note. 

Euclid, of Megara, 230. 

Eudoxus, notice of, 336, note; 
astronomic svstflhx of, 33G; a 
dogma of, easily refuted, 363. 

E£p€<ris jx*<n)s, 59, note. 

® Eurytus, patron of the causality 
of numbers, 409; his mode of 
proof thereof, 413, note; notice 
of, ib. 

Eusebius, referred to, xevi., 14, 
note. 

Evenus, quoted, 119. 

Evil, moral and physical, con¬ 
nected, 114, note; no inde¬ 
pendent existence of, 248; not 
a mere negation of good. 264, 
note; origin of, 344, note, lxxx.; 
good in capacity, 407. 

Ex nihilo nil fit, notice of this 
ancient dogma, 13, 76, note, 313, 
note. 

*E£is, 145, et seq. 

Exercise, .enjoyment an induce¬ 
ment towards, 49. 

Exoteric discourses, 349. 

Experience, nature of, 3; takes no 
notice of causes, 5. 

F 

Fable, in relation to philosophy, 
9; how one became mixed up 
with the other, 9, note. 

Fabulous Theology, 339, et seq. 

Falsehood, defined, 153, et seq.; 
in relation to non-entity, 165, 
et seq. 

Farrier (Prof.), his work on Meta¬ 
physics referred to, 305, note. 

First cause, merit of Aristotle’s 
notions of a, lxxv. 

First principle, defined. 111, et 
seq. 

First principles, are these the 
same of all things ? 68, et seq. 

Forms, not exemplars, 40; not 
numbers, 41, et seq; not s£pa» 


able, 61; no generation of, 163, 
not the cause of generation, 184, 
et seq.; iugenerable, 203, 319, 
et seq.; resident in composites, 
320; distinctions relating to, 
xliv. et seq. 

G. 

VaK-fivr}, 216 , I. 

Genera, are they first principles ? 
56, et seq., 64, et seq. 

Generation, distinctions about. 
179, et seq.; pre-existence in¬ 
volved in, 181; questions about, 
185, xliv. et seq. 

Genus, defined, 152, et seq. 

Geodesy, origin of the science of, 
62, note. 

Geology, some would array, against 
Revelation, lxxvii. note. 

Geometry, difference of, from 
geodesy, 62; argument drawn 
from, 356. 

Geometrician, difference of, from 
the arithmetician, 357. 

Glossary, a, of technical words, 
xxxviii. 

Gnostics, Aristotle puts forward 
a principle recognised by the, 
344, note. 

God, nature of, according to 
Simonides, 10; this notion ex¬ 
amined, ib.; an immaterial ener¬ 
gy, 327; mode of operation, 329. 
et seq.; 11 is existence a neces¬ 
sary one, 330, et seq.; moral and 
natural attributes of, 330, note; 
perfections of, 331. 

VdfKpos, 213, note. 

Good, twofold aspect of, as a cause, 
18, note; existence of, in the 
Creation. 343; illustration of 
the phenomenon of the, ib.; 
false systems about, 344; ac¬ 
counted for by Theologians, 
404; by Poets, 405; by Eastern 
ea-res, ib.; a paramount prin¬ 
ciple. ib.; any system ignoring 
it, false, 407, et seq. 

Vpatx: 4. 384. 
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Greece, the games of, 131, note. 
Greeks, summary of the philo¬ 
sophy of the, xxii.; chief merit 
of their system, lxxii. 

H. 

Habit, 145. 

Hamilton, Sir William, referred to, 
305, note; study of his writings 
recommended, xcvi. 

Happiness essential to the Divine 
nature, 331, et seq. 

Harmony, as a first principle, 71, 
et seq. (See Empedocles.) 
Heaven, Aristotle’s notion about 
the, 102, note; one or many, 
338, et seq. 

Heracleidfe, 274, note. 

Heraclitics, 291. 

: Heraclitus, materialism of, 15; 
notice of, 15, note; all things 
the same and not the same, ac¬ 
cording to, 87; defended by 
Asclepius, ib. note; ull things 
equally true according to, 108. 
Hermgtimus, efficient cause in¬ 
troduced by, 17. 

Hesiod, on the efficient cause, 18, ' 
note; quoted, ib ; his sect, 69, 
et seq.; quoted, 148, note; 
censure upon, 326, note; re¬ 
ferred to, 327, note. (See 
Chaos.) 

Hierocles, 22, note. 

Hippaaus, materialism of, 15. 
Hippo, the Atheist, 15, note, 169, 
note. 

Hope, Thomas, a modern sceptic, 
105, note. 

Hope, an exercise of, a source of 
pleasure, 331, note. 

Horoscopes, origin of, 63, note. 
Homer, agrees with Parmenides, 
Empedocles, and others, 100; 
the interpreters of, censured, 
411 ; this censure examined, ib. 
note. . . 

Hyperphysical, the pnma philo- 
sophia is, 195, note; substances, 
86 . 


L 

Ideal Theory, its truth and origin* 
38, et seq., 358, et seq.; partly 
true and partly false, 207 ; a 
reaction against the Heraclitics, 
358; relation of the Sccratic 
Philosophy*o, 359; refutatioi 
of, 360, et seq.; inconsistency 
of the, 361; insufficiency of 
the, 362, et seq.; Aristotle’s 
general objection against the, 
364; two fundamental errors of 
it, 3S6; Socrates no patron of 
the, 386, et seq. (See Plato.) 
Idealism, a confusion of substance 
with capacity, xlviii.; subversive 
of itself, liii. 

Ideas, indefinable, 204; not the 
models of things, 40, 363. 
Identity, defined, 128. 

Idola tribus, 256, note. 

Ignorance, what it is, 88. 

Iliad, quotation from, 347 \ this 
quotation explained, lxxxi. 
Imagination, 3, note. 

Immobility, lxxxi. et seq. 
Immortals, have they the same 
principles as mortals? 69, et seq. 
Impossible, 135, et seq. 
Impotentiality, 228. 
Incorruptibles, do not subsist in 
capacity, 245, lvi. et seq.; cor- 
ruptibles, models after, 246. 
Indefinite, 304 
Individuality, 275. 

Indivisible, 123, et Beq., 252, et 
seq. 

Induction, argument from, against 
numeric harmony, 411. 

Infinite, definition of the, 305 ; 
separable, ib.; not in sensible*, 
306 ; examination into the, 
lxviii.—lxx. 

Innate, is our knowledge ? 44, et 
seq., xxv. 

Innovation, Aristotle repels the 
charge of, lxxix. 

Intellect, assent of the, to truth, 
251, note. 

Jom?, St., quoted, lxxvi. 

Ion, 152, note. 
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\omcs, p\u\os>op\iy of, $ffT, note. 

Iris, 9, note. 

Isthmaean, ga*pes in relation to 
the Olympian, 50. 

Italics, character of the philo¬ 
sophy of the, 20 ; what does 
Aristotle mean by the word ? 
26, note. • 

K. 

( Kant, origin of the system of, 
141, note ; study of, recom¬ 
mended, xevi. 

K aO' 8, 144. 

K arcKpdvcU) 94, et seq. 

King, Archbp., hia Treatise “ lie 
Origine Mali,” 344, note. 

Knowledge, different inlets of, 3 ; 
conditional, 309. note ; what 
may supply our desire after, xiv. 

Kopvtpduos. 132. 

YLofJfxoiroisi)/, 18, 403. 

L. 

Laws, fables admitted into the, 
52; proved in the case of those 
of Athens and Sparta, 52, note. 

AehJ/aj/ra, 340, note. 

Less, Book 1., the, disputes about, 
47. note. 

Leucippus, an obscure ^Etiologist, 
20. (See Democritus ) 

Linus, 9. 

Logic, subjects differently treated 
in Aristotle’s, from his Meta¬ 
physics, 55, note; illustration 
from, xi. ; to be studied with 
the Metaphysics, xcv. 

\oyiKal 8u(rx^P a b 87. 

A &yos, different meanings of, 4, 
note, 57, note,98, note; 6 ^a/<po'j, 
403, note 

Locke, agrees with Democritus, 
99, note; referred to, 120, note; 
his use of the word “substance, ’ 
127* note ; as to our knowledge 
of qualities, 191, note. 

Love, due to our fellow-labourers 
in Science, 335; illustrated in 
Aristotle, as an author, ib. note ; 
the term not employed by. the 


Theo^oniata and Platom&ta in 
the same sense, xvni.; God \s ; 
lxxvi. 

Lycophron, the Sophist, 225, note. 
M. 

Magi, with them good .8 ante¬ 
cedent to evil, 405 ; history of 
the, ib. note. 

Man, his desire of knowledge, 1.; 
this controverted, ib. note ; as a 
measure of things, 291, et seq., 
lix. et seq. ; Protagoras, dogma 
of, partly true, lx. ; its pernicious 
operation of, on Christianity, ib. 

Maniehreatis might have learned 
a better system from Aristotle, 
248, note. 

Materialism, the ancients accused 
of, 13, xvii. xxiii. et seq. 

Mathematical entities, opinion of 
Plato on, 28, et seq. ; illustra¬ 
tion from, 248, note; not in 
sensibles, 349, et Beq. ; prac¬ 
tical argument against this, 351 ; 
the contrary of this true, 352 ; 
the separability of, mental, 
356 ; confounded with ideas, 

• 402, et seq.; examination.into, 

lxxxii. et seq. 

Mathematics, favourite study of 
the Pythagoreans,22; Platonists 
reproved for partiality to, xxiv ; 
in relation to what is good, 58, 
357. 

Matthew, St., quoted, 309, note. 

Matter, how developed, 212, note, 
li.; where different, the energy 
thereof different, 215, 1. ; not 
generated, 319, et seq. 

Maurice, Rev. F. D., quoted, 57, 
note, 277, note, ix.; hia analysis 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics re¬ 
commended, xevi. 

Measure, different sorts of, 255, et 
seq.; transferred, meaning of, 
256 ; subject of, lix. 

Media, mathematical,62, et seq.; in 
relation to contraries, 270, et seq. 

Megarics, attack on the, 230 ; 
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Atheism ascribed to the, 231, 
note. 

Memory, faculty of, In brutes, 3 ; 
Aristotle agrees with Locke 
here, 3, note. 

Melissus) idealism of, 25; notice 
of, ib. note. 

Mepos, 149, et seq. 

Mera/SoA^, 309, et seq. 

Metaphysics, meaning of the term, 
1, note ; not of human origin, 
10; dignity of, xi. et seq.; a 
science moat honourable, 11; 
order of its development, ib. 
xiv. ; contrary to that of the 
other sciences, ib.; unity of, 80 ; 
subject-matter of, 84,et seq.; 226, 
279, xiv. et seq.; a science of 
the rb by, 156, et seq., 280 ; 
design of, 6, 348, xc. ; reality of 
as a science, lxvi., et seq. 

28. 

M iKpo\oyla, 53. 

Mind, as an efficient cause, 20, 
note; how cognisant of itself, 
331; questions in Regard of, 
340, et seq. ; difficulties of a 
knowledge of, 341, note. 

Mineralogy, illustration from the 
science of, 248, note. 

Monads, the incommensurability 
of, 368, et seq. ; their mutual 
difference, 373, et seq. ; what do 
they consist from ? 377. 

M ovds, 124. 

Moral philosophy, an examination 
into ivlpyaa serviceable to, 
236, note. 

More, Henricu3, his “Enchiridiou 
Metaphyaicum,” referred to, 
125, note: recommended as a 
study, xcvi. 

Motion, short of energy, 237, et 
seq.; viewed as what is indefi¬ 
nite, 304; different sorts of, 
314, et seq. ; Aristotelian defi¬ 
nition of, Ixviii. 

Mosheim, the best commentator 
on Cudworth, 13, note; his dis¬ 
sertation of a “ Creation out of 
Nothing,” 313, note. 


Muller, C. 0., his " History of the 
Dorians,’* 274, note. 

Musseus, 9. j. 

Mutilation, defined, 151, et »eq.; 
explanations of, bearing on the 
question of personal, identity, 
ib. note. 


Name, import of the word, 216 
et seq. _ 1 

Natural philosophy, science of, 
157, 296, et seq.; theories in, 
not akin to Ontology, 386, et 
seq. 

Naturalists, superiority of the 
Supranaturalists over the, xxiv. 

Nature, defined, 117; the pri¬ 
mary matter, 118 ; a potenti¬ 
ality, 241 ; the Divine, 331, et 
seq. (See God.) 

Ntcfrij, 412. 

Necessity, defined, 119, et seq.; 
ethical aspect of, ib. note. 

Nectar, not the cause of the ex¬ 
istence of the Gods, 70. 

N ijrrj, 132, note. 

Niebuhr, referred to, 114, note, 
152, note. 

N ight, as an originating principle, 
326, 329. 

Nihilism, the result of scepticism, 
68, 95, 104. 

Nil generari vel corrumpi, origin 
of this ancient dogma, 13; 
Cudworth’s account of it, ib. 
note. 

N (fijn-is, as compared with ttoitjcus, 
xliv. 

Non-en3, multifarious predication 
of, 311, note ; exist ence of, 395 ; 
generation from, 396, et seq. 

NoOs, Kal rorjrbv, 331. 

Numbers, viewed as principles, 
75; ideal and mathematical, 
366 ; are they monadic ? 367; 
the generation of, 370 ; do they 
differ from monads ? 374, et seq.; 
different sorts of, not to be con¬ 
founded together, 375, et seq.; 
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finite or infinite, 378, et s>“q•: 
what do they consist from' 333, 
et seq.; causality of, 4U9, et 
seq.; tested, 411; illustrated, 
413. ($66 Pythagoras.) 
Numeration, different modes of, 
365, et seq. 

0 . 

Objections, Aristotle notices, 6, 
note, 63, 82, 182, xxxii. 

Objective, proper notions in re¬ 
gard of the, lviii, Ixiv. 

Oceanus, a mere negative prin¬ 
ciple in Creation, 14, 405, xvii. 
Ocellus Lucanus, 22, note. 

Odeion, the, at Athens, 103, note. 
OiKtta, 220. note. 

’OktcIs, 372. 

Okas, 150, et Beq. 

OWpiria, 50. 

"Ofioia Sfxotois ytyvtioKeoai, I 1 , 
note. 

'Opov jrdvra X°4 uaTct > note, 

318. 

Ontology, conversant with causes, 

7 ■ -is it manifold? 55, ct seq.; 
nature of, 79; concerned with 
contraries, 81, et seq.; necessity 
of such a science as, 158 ; ques¬ 
tions in, 277; unity of, 285; 
tliis shown from the science of 
mathematics, 286: distinctness 
of as a science, 295, et seq.; 
aspect of entity omitted m, 
300 ; a science of substance, 
316. (See Metaphysics.) 
Opposition, defined, 129, et seq.; 
treated of in other parts of 
Aristotle’s works, 265, note. 
Optics, analogy from, 352. 

Order, what is eternal presupposed 
in the phenomenon of, -82. 
Origen, philosophic work of, re¬ 
ferred to, 111, note. 

"Opos, 92, note. 

Orpheus, 9, note. 

OOpavds, 338, et seq. 

Oborin, 127,167, 208, et B eq. 
Outrun, 348, et B eq. 


P. 

Pantheism, scepticism a sysrtein 
of, 93, et seq. 

Paradox, origin of, 108. 

Dapau^Tr], 132, note. 
napcurrdTijs, 132, note. 

Parmenides, notice of, 16, note ; 
his system, 16, 25, 73 ; quoted, 
395. 

Part, 149, et seq. T) , 

Pasicles, reputed author of Book 
I. the Less, 53, note. 

Passo, his image of Mercury, 243, 
note- 

ndflos, 104, note. 

Paul, St., quoted, 142, note. 
Perception, is the object of, a 
composite nature? 342. 

UifA ayaOov, Aristotle's treatise, 
84, note. . 

Peripatetics, mathematics not so 
highly esteemed amongst the, 
as amongst the PUtonists, 58, 
note; verbal quibbling of, 266, 
et seq.*; compared with the 
Academics, xciii. 

4>c{k€Aos, 122, note. - 

4>a."Tc tola, 3, note; different from 
• aXoBrjois, 102. 

Qdcns, 250, note. 

Pherecydes, opinion of, 40u; notice 
of, 405, note. , 

■hkouvOla, term applied to philo¬ 
sophy by Pliny, 9, note^ . . 
Philoponus, opinion on the origin 
of the word “metaphysics, 

1, note. 

Philosopher, meaning of the term, 
9. (See ootpts.) 

Philosophy, the child of wonder, 
11 • best source of information 
on the Platonic, in connexion 
with the Socratic, 28earliest 
dawn of, 45, et seq.; differ, 
from sophistry and dialectics, 
84 ; see “ Ontology,” and Me¬ 
taphysics.” 

*opd, 262, note. 

Physics, Aristotle refers to hi», 12, 
390. 
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♦tfcrts, 1.17, et seq. 

Plato, notice of, 27, note; Ideal hy¬ 
pothesis of, 27, et seq.; on mathe¬ 
matical substauces, 28, et seq.; his 
Logic in relation to his Ethics, 
28, note; compared with the 
Pythagoreans, 29; what causes 
recognised by, 30; attack on, 
37, et seq.; his opinions on first 
principles, 43, et seq.; the Hip- 
pias of, 155; inconsistency of, 
328, note; review of the system 
of, 358, et seq.; the Phscdo of, 
364. (See Ideal Theory.) 

Pleiades, an instance of numeric 
harmony, 411. 

Plurality, amounts to relation, 
397; this truth extends to the 
other categories, 898. 

Poets, authors of fiction, 10; 
Aristotle’s lost work on, 412, 
note. 

nob)<ris, 181. 

noirjTiKtf*, 130, note. 

rtoTos, 138, et seq. 

Yldtruv, 136, et seq. 

Possession, defined, 147, et seq. 

Potentiality, defined, 133, et seq.; 
various inodes of, 226 ; differ¬ 
ence of, from energy, 241, et ' 
seq.; subject of, examined into, 
lii. et seq. 

llpuhs, in contradistinction to 
icpay/xa, 357, note, 410, note. 

Precision, different degrees of, 62, 
et seq. 

Predication, subject of multi¬ 
farious, 166, note. 

Priority, 131, et seq. 

Privation, defined, 146, et seq. 

npoafpetrts, 132, 301, ib. note. 

Procession defined, 148, et seq. 

Production, twofold, 50, note. 

PropensionB, end of our parti¬ 
cular, 243, note. 

Protagoras, habit of his, 63; cen¬ 
sure thereupon, ib. note; origin 
of the system of, 97, xxxi.; 
attack on, 291 ; practical argu¬ 
ment against, 293, et seq. (See 
Scepticism 


TJpcorai ov<r(cu, 333, et seq. 

Tlpwrij ovcrlu, 331, et seq.; 348. 

Proverbs, quoted, 1(^ 11, note, 47 

% instance of a symbol of sym¬ 
phony, 411. 

'FeCSos, defined, 153, et seq. 

'VeWlttadai, applied to the system 
of Empedoc^s, 19 ; a phrase to 
illustrate the dawn of Philoso¬ 
phy, 45, et seq., xxv.; may be 
applied to the Prima Philoso- 
phia, 45, note. 

Psychology, the Aristotelian theo¬ 
logy in relation to, 67, note ; 
see ** Mind.” 

Pythagoras, senior to Alcmceon, 
23. 

Pythagoreans, system of the, 22; 
notice of the, 22, note; co-ordi¬ 
nate series of the, 23; imitated 
by tne Platonists, 27 ; their 
notions about unity, 257 ; errors 
of the, about perfection, 332 ; 
their hypothesis of num¬ 
bers, 364 ; difficulties peculiar 
to the, 377, et seq.; cause of 
their failure, 380 ; discord 
amongst, 384 ; natural philoso¬ 
phers, why ? 403; their views on 
eneration, 404. (See Num- 
ers.) 

a 

Quality defined, 138, et seq.; pre¬ 
supposes substance, 200. 

Quantity defined, 136, et seq. 

Questions, enumeration of, preli¬ 
minary to the study of Meta¬ 
physics, 55, et seq. 

Quiddity indefinable, 218. (See 
Ontology.) 

R. 

Reasoning, logic illustrates the 
process of, xi. note. 

Recapitulation of Aristotle’s re¬ 
view of the Greek Philosophy, 
30, xxii.; of his attack on Scep¬ 
ticism, 109, et seq.; of the ques¬ 
tions in regard of definition, 
1Q5, et seq. 
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Refutation, proof by, 88. 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, his “ Essays on 
our Intellqptual Powers,” 342, 
note. 

‘Peti/, 359, 3S6. 

Religion, intellectual assent in 
matters of, 120, note; element 
of, in Aristotle’^system, xci. efc 
seep 

Rest, all things in a state of, 110. 

Revelation, influence of, not al¬ 
lowed for in judging of anti¬ 
quity, xciv. 

Review, analytical, of the Mate¬ 
rialists, xvi. et seq.; of the Py¬ 
thagoreans, xix. et seq.; of the 
Platonists, xix. et seq.. Ixxxiii. 
et seq.; see “ Analysis.” 

‘PvarfxSs, 21, 213. 

S. 

Scepticism, amounts to a denial 
of absolute existences, 1)1; equal 
to Pantheism, 93, et seq.; sub¬ 
verts the difference between 
affirmation and negation, 94; 
overthrows the distinction be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood, 95, 
et seq.; practical absurdities of, 
96, et seq.; sensational origin 
of, 99; different systems of, 109; 
attack on, 289, et seq. 

Sceptics, Aristotle's plan of attack 
on the, 90, note, 97, note, 107, 
note, xx xiii. et seq.; lxiv. et seq.; 
different sorts of, 98; practical 
refutation of the, 103, et seq.; 
gome more easily overthrown 
than others, 294. 

Scholastics, elevation by the, of 
the sense of sight over the rest, 
% note; reverence of the, for 
Aristotle’s category of causes, 
xvi. ; one great aim of their 
speculations, 141, note. 

Science, different from art, 6, 
note ; threefold division of spe¬ 
culative, 159 ; physical and ma¬ 
thematical, 297 ; conversant with 
the universal, 389. 
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Sensation, real object of, 212, note • 
subjectivity of, 294. 

SenseB, natural love of, 1 ; contro¬ 
verted, 1 , note; decisive means 
of the knowledge of .singulars, 
5; not wisdom, ib.; criteria of 
truth, xxxv. note ; different 
testimony of, 105. 

Sentiments, growth of our moral, 
113, note. 

Simonides, opinion of, quoted, 
10 ; his A. 07 oi Atciktoi, 403, note. 

2 i/xoT 7 js, 153 ; Mr. Maurice’s trans¬ 
lation of, 158, note. 

Simplicius, referred to, 21, note. 

Singulars, indefinable, 204; any¬ 
thing separable from. 281, etseq. 

Socrates, notice of, 28. note • 
proximate cause of Idealism. 
28. 359 ; no patron of the Ideal 
hypothesis, 380, et seq. 

Socrates, the younger, notice of, 
194, note. 

2 o<pia, 7, et seq.; 8 , note; see 
“ M etaphysics.” 

Sophists,* sect of the, 03, note; 
science of the, 161 ; quibble of 
the. overthrown, 242; see “ Dia¬ 
lectics.” 

• Sophocles, quoted, 119. • 

2 o<poi, opinion of the ancient, 405 ; 
Pherecydes amongst the, ib. 
note. 

2 o<p6s, analysis of the Aristoto 
lian, 7, xiv. note. 

2 copevats, 351. 

Species, viewed as principles, 60, 
et seq.; inquiries relating to, 
273, et seq. 

Speculation, influence of habit on, 
52 ; dignity of abstract, xiii. 

Speculative sciences, inventors of 
the, subjects of admiration, 6 . 

Speusippus, notice of, 168, note; 
dogma of, 169 ; error about per¬ 
fection, 332. 

Spontaneity, 301. 

Subjective, the, in relation to ob¬ 
jective. 141, note. 

Substance, defined, 127, et seq.; 
Metaphysics a science about, 166; 
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opinions concerning, 168, ft 
seq.; cognisant by sense, 212. 

Substances, different sorts of, 5 
classification of, 60, note; n >1 
to be needlessly multiplied, 206, 
note ; three in number, 31 7 ; 
opinions about, 348. 

Stars, perpetuity of their motions, 
246; their divinity, ib. note; 
nature of the, 334. 

2Wo7]<r*s, defined, 146, et seq. 

^Erotx^ou, 115, note. 

Styx, an object of adjuration 
amongst the gods, 14. 

2 vyKpiais , 16. 

2u/i/3«/3t}k4s, 155, et seq. 

2i/ju.(putm, 117. 

SvyaArfOevccrffai, 293, note. 

2i/vex«*> 315, et seq. 

2uvoAov, 56, 169, et seq.; xliii. et 
seq. 

2i 'uoSos, 184, note. 

2 wovaia tpvxys, 225. 

2 vvOt'Tos ovcrla, 149. 

Supranaturalists, system of the, 
351, et seq; opinions* amongst, 
386 ; see “ Plato ” and “ Pytha¬ 
goreans.’* 

Symbolism, recognised by Aris- 
totje, 246; imperfectly so, why ? • 
lvii. 

Surrrotx^a, 23. 

Syrianus, 201, note, lxxxviii. 

T. 

T* *t8 V , 279. 

T a (yravda, 281, note. 

Td fxa07}fjL<iTiKa , 279. 

Ta rrp6s n, 139, et seq. 

Tai/rdryjs, 65, 128, et seq. 

Taylor, objection to his transla-’ 
tion of the Metaphysics, ix. 
note. 

Termination, defined, 143, et seq. 

T§Tpayoovl£*iv, 69, note. 

T trpds, 402. 

Tethys, 14, xvii. 

Thales, system of, IS, et seq.; 
notice of, ib. note ; origin of the 
theory of, 14, xvii.; Aristotle 
differed from, 115. note. 


Thargelia, celebrated after the 
Diouysia, 149; origin of the, 
ib. note. 

Thepctetus, Plato’sf referred to, 
110, note. 

Thebes, the famous expedition 
against, 411 ; object of the Allu¬ 
sion, ib. note. 

Themistius, ifz 9, note, 332, note, 
335, note. 

Theogony, error of the ancient, 
xvii. 

Theologians, what are, according 
to Aristotle, 327. 

Theology, a subdivision of meta¬ 
physics, 159, 297 ; most digni¬ 
fied of the speculative sciences, 
ib.; in relation to Ontology, 
xxxix.; defect in the ancient, 
lxxiv.; Aristotle's inconsistency 
in this remark, xc.; in relation to 
astronomy, 335, note ; fabulous, 
339 ; traditional, ib. 

TeA eios, 142, et seq. 

Time, measured by motion, 309. 

Timgcus, the Locrian, 22, note. 

Td ayadoy, nature of the, in the 
old tlieogonies, 18, note; Aris¬ 
totelian view of the, examined, 
lxxxix. et seq.; as a cause, 114, 
note, 345; Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras thereon, ib.; no 
system can ignore it, 346; there¬ 
fore Idealism false, ib.; see 
“ Good.” 

T3 5V, 121, et seq. 

T6 cS, 410. 

Ti tv, the, and 4V, as first prin¬ 
ciples, 72 ; defined, 125, et seq. 
viewed along with the t 6 %v as 
primary genera, 280; aspect of 
the, omitted in Ontology, xli.; 
see “Ontology.” 

Td tfetor, 10, 159, note. 

Td rl 4 <tti, 157. 

T 6 ri eh/cu, 171, et seq. 

Transcendental, folly of denying 
what is, 282. 

Transcendentalism, discoverable 
in Aristotle, 282, note, xlii 
xcii. 
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Trench, his “ Notes on the Pa¬ 
rables,” referred to, 264, note. 

Tpoir rf, 21, 213. 

Truth, speculation about, 47, 
xxvi. et seq.; progressiveness 
of, 48, note; relation of doubt 
to, 54, et seq.; subjectivity of, 
165; in relation to energy and 
capacity, 249, efl>seq., lviii. 

U. 

» *'T5wp, an object of adjuration, 14 ; 
Aristotle’s meaning in the men¬ 
tion of this, ib. note. 

'TAt 7 , defined, 170 ; the subject of 
things cognisant to sense, 212. 

Understanding, relation of the 
will to the, 301, note. 

Unit, 124. 

Unity, who was the author of the 
system of, xx. ; interchangeable 
term with entity, 81 ; defined, 
121, et seq. ; nature of, 252 ; as 
a measure, 257; materialistic 
or idealistic, 257, note; opposed 
to plurality, 259, 267; as a first 
principle, 380. 

Uuiversals, are they substances? 
199. 

Universe, inquiry about its unity, 
24, irrelevant to Ontology, ib.; 
want of permanence in the, 148; 
246 ; finite or infinite, 308; 
principles in, of a mingled de¬ 
scription, 405 ; see “ Good.” 

Utility, inducement from, in favour 
of obedience, 339 ; not the 
ground of seeking knowledge, 

xii. 


V. 

Vice, a quality of actions as well 
as virtue, 138, et seq. 

Virtue, a perfection, 142 ; remark 
on this, ib., note; an excellency 
of the parts, 146, note. 

Volition, in relation to out pro¬ 
pensions, 243, note, 

W. 

Water, a first principle, 9. 

Whewell, Dr., referred to, 48, note ; 
his work on Philosophy re¬ 
commended, xcvi. 

Will, when not perverted, strains 
after what is good. lxxvi ; free¬ 
dom of, in relation to God’s 
moral government, 139, note ; 
the, in relation to the intellect, 
141, note. 

Wisdom, a speculative science, 9, 
note. (See Ontology, and Meta¬ 
physics.) 

Wonder, iu relation to philosophy, 
xvi, 

X. 

Xenophanes, system of, 25; notico 
of, 25, note; allusion to, 101. 

Xwpicrrov ri, 67, et seq. * 

Z. 

Z, a symbol of symphony, 411. 

Zeal, the, of the detractor o i 
Aristotle moderated by akncrvr 
ledge of his works, xlix. 

Zeno, the Eloatic, 74. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

All men by nature are actuated with the desire j. Man's na- 
cf knowledge, 2 and an indication of this is the 
love of the senses; for even, irrespective of a proof thereof, 
their utility, are they loved for their own sakcs; a and pre- 

1 This term Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. I.) considers as equivalent 

with supranatural; but others, as significant merely of the accidental 
position of the present treatise after the Physics It is said to have been 
first used by Andronicus of Rhodes, who, out of the materials employed 
in compiling the Physics, set down after them, and designated as “rd p.trd 
rd (fiver uca,” whatever he found unsuited for insertion there. Clemens, 
however, is supported in his view by au anonymous Greek commentator, 
whom Patricius has translated into Latin, and styles Philoponus; his 
words are as follow, —Me-ra ra (pvaiKa Imylypairrai tj vpaynartla ov tcard 
rijj/ t£iv toC, irpayparos aWa k ard rV rys avayv&aem haXdp.flavti 

ydp irepl <fiv(riK(Sv apx^v. 

2 This, probably, is what Cicero means when he says, in the De 
Officiis, I. 4,—“ In primisque hominis est propria veri inquisitio atque 
investigation The assertion, however, that all men desire know¬ 
ledge, has been objected to, on the ground that in some this desire is 
wholly absent; but this absence merely amounts to a suppression of 
the natural desire from various causes; e.g. want of leisure for intel¬ 
lectual pursuits, constitutional laziness, voluptuous habits. This natural 
craving for knowledge leads to a concentration of individual abilities 
on particular studies, and thus to a subdivision of intellectual labour. 
Aristotle omits to notice hero the connexion between this desire and 
our social capacities, which ensures the mutual communication between 
mankind of their m ental and scientific discoveries. Vide Stewarts 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part II. sect." iii. 

3 Aristotle thus assigns two reasons for our love of the senses, 
^heir utility, and their being sources of knowledge; or, as ^Ihoma4 
Aquinas expresses it, “ in quantum sunt utiles ac cognoscitivL" 

3 
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eminently above the rest, the sense of sight. For not only 
for practical purposes, but also when not intent on doing 
anything, we choose the power of vision in preference , 1 so 
to say, to all the rest of the senses. And a cause of this is 
the following,—that this one of the senses particularly enables 
us to apprehend 2 whatever knowledge it is the inlet of, and 
that it makes many distinctive 3 qualities manifest. 

1 Aristotle’s reasoning amounts to this. Man loves knowledge, and 
loves the senses, therefore, for their own sakes; that is, so far forth as 
they are the inlets of knowledge, and, consequently, the sense of sight 
for the cause he assign^. The elevation of this sense above the others 
was in accordance with the notions of the old philosophers, and of the 
scholastics ; and this superiority was grounded on the immediateness 
of the perceptions afforded by the organ of vision, compared with 
the others which came in through a medium. This notion is discarded 
by the moderns. All the senses, as such, are equally the sources ot 
knowledge, as is most satisfactorily proved by Brown, and with much 
originality too, in his Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. II. chaps. 
21 ), 30 . 

2 MaAitfra note? yp(opl£ etr. This I take it to be the sense of tehese 

words. Taylor renders them thus,—“it, especially, of the rest makes 
us to know something;” but in this translation the force of rl is quite 
lost; whereas it is preserved in Bessarion’s interpretation, who for the 
Greek rl has the Latin “quicquam.” Taylor evidently did not consult 
the Cardinal’s version. There is another sense which the words could 
possibly bear, namely,—“that the sense of sight is particularly instru¬ 
mental in furnishing us with whatever knowledge we have;” and this 
would make Aristotle, as stated in the foregoing note, fall into the 
vulgar error of the old philosophers,—that all knowledge originally 
came in through the organ of vision. This, indeed, seems to hrfVe 
been the Bense put upon these words by the scholastics, as appears 
from the objections that were made against Aristotle's assertion by his 
commentators in the Middle Ages; namely, that, as Augustine Niphus 
puts the objection, our tactual organs and the remaining senses were, 
in ad equal degree, sources of information. 

If I were to suggest an emendation of the text as it stands in 
Bekker, following soipe MSS., I should leave out the particle rl alto¬ 
gether, and render the passage thus,—“it, the sense of sight, enables ua 
to acquire the greatest amount of knowledge.” And this would be sup¬ 
ported by the old Latin version, which Thomas Aquinas has preserved, 
and which renders the words, simply, “ maxime facit cognoscere.” 
Aquinas, however, does not seem to think that p.6.\iara rofera to the 
quantity of the knowledge afforded, but its quality; he renders it by the 
word “ perfectissime,” and styles the sense of sight as “spiritualior,” 
compared with the other senses. Vide foregoing note. 

3 Much distinctive information flows in through the inlet of the 
sense of sight. On the value of this sense, compared with the others, 
vide Brown, in his remarks on the organ of vision, Philos ophy of the 
Human Mind, vol. II. 
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OH. I .3 SENSE, MEMORY, FORESIGHT. 

By nature then, indeed, are animals formed en- 2. Different a* 
dowed with sense; but in some of them memory 1 e r ““ i° n f the° w ' 
is not innate from sense, and in others it is. brute creation, 
And for this reason are these possessed of more rerent'ouier^r 
foresight, as well as a greater aptitude for disci- development, 
pline, than those which are wanting in this faculty of memory. 
Those furnished with foresight, indeed, aro yet without the 
capability of receiving instruction, whatever amongst them 
are unable to understand the sounds they hoar ; as, for in¬ 
stance, bees, and other similar tribes of animals ; but those 
are capable of receiving instruction as many as, in addition 
to memory, are provided with this sense also. 

The rest, indeed, subsist then through impres- 3 Compariso „ 
sions 2 and the operations of memory, but share between men 
experience m a slight degree ; whereas the human 
race pxists by means of art also and the powers of reasoning. 

Now, experience accrues to men from memory; 4. The different 
for repeated acts of memory about the samo mfn C kno 4 - hu 
thing done constitute the force of a single ex- ledge, and their 
penence : and experience seems to be a tiling i 0 pment. 
almost similar to science and art. 

1 That memory is a distinct faculty in man, much leas in brutes, is 
denied by Brown; but that what we term memory in the human 
species is found in brutes, is shown by Locke in the instance of birds, 
after a few attempts, learning to warble particular airs of music. 

* 3 4, ayT cKr(ais. Taylor translates this word “phantasy,” which conveys 
little or no meaning at all, and is conceived in defiance of <pavra<rla 
being in the plural number. It is not, however, quite so easy to deter¬ 
mine the meaning of this word in the. philosophic works of the 
ancients. In the present case, Aristotle seems to mean those ideas 
that are conveyed into the minds of animals by means of their repre¬ 
sentative power. This word occurs frequently in the writings of Sextus 
Empiricus,—in the Pyrrhonian Institutes, and in his treatise. Contra 
Mathematicos: but in the Latin version we have it translated merely 
“ phantasia.” Quinetilian, in his interpretation of the word (pavrcurla , 
uses the following language,—“ per quas imagines rerum absentum ita 
reprsesentantur animo u.t eas cernere oculis ac prousentes habere 
videamur.” Quinetilian thus improves on Cicero’s translation, who 
renders it by “ visum ” in various places, and by “ visionem ” in the 
Lucullus. Plutarch’s exposition of the word, in the De Placitis, is 
curious : he derives <pavTa<ria from <p&s, because, as light proves its 
own existence, and that of the things it illustrates, so <pavTaa[a brings 
itself to light, and is constructive of itself. Thomas Aquinas, in his Com¬ 
mentary, defines <pavrcuria thus : “quse est motus factus a sensu secundum 
Mjtum;” which reminds us of Hobbes’ definition of sensation itself. 

u 2 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF ARISTOTLE. [BOOK I 

*. The geneia- But science and art result unto men by means 
idem*nom nd experience; for experience, indeed, as Polus 
experience. saith, and correctly so, 1 has produced art, but 
inexperience, chance. But an art comes into being when, 
out of many conceptions of experience, one universal opinion 
is evolved with respect to similar cases. For, indeed, to 
entertain the opinion that this particular remedy has been 
of service to Callias, while labouring under this particular 
disease, as well as to Socrates, and so individually to many, 
this is an inference of experience; but that it has been con¬ 
ducive to the health of all,—such as have been defined 
according to one species,—while labouring under this disease, 
as, for instance, to the phlegmatic, or the choleric, or those 
sick of a burning fever, this belongs to the province of art. 

6 . The compa- As regards, indeed, practical purposes, 2 there- 
withexp* fore, experience seems in no wise to differ from 
rience, in regard art; pay, even we see the experienced com- 
of practice. passing their objects more effectually than those 
who possess a theory 3 without the experience. But a cause of 
this is the following—that experience, indeed, is a knowledge 
of singulars, whereas art, of universals ; but all things in the 
doing, and all generations, are concerned about the singular : 
for he whose profession it is to practise medicine, does not 
restore man to health save by accident, but Callias, or Socrates, 
or any of the rest so designated, to whom it happens to be 
a man. If, therefore, any one without the experience is 
furnished with the principle, and is acquainted with the 
universal, but is ignorant of the singular' that is involved 
therein, he will frequently fall into error in the case of his 
medical treatment; for that which is capable of cure is rather 
the singular. 

But, nevertheless, we are of opinion that, at least, knowledge 

* Thia assertion is put into the mouth of Polus in the Qoorgias of 
Plato. Vide Bipont Ei. vol. IV. p. 7. , 

2 n/xk n'ev oCk tA irpaTTuv : in these words, ns Alexander Aphrodisi- 
ensis remarks, Aristotle demonstrates that knowledge is a thing more 
honourable than action, in order to show that wisdom, being involved 
in knowledge, and not in practice, is likewise itself, on that account, 
more worthy of respect. 

3 The word \Ayos, which I have here translated “theory,” occurs fre¬ 
quently throughout the Metaphysics, and in various senses; such as the 
“principle of a thing," “a definition,” “a sontonre,” &0. 
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and understanding appertain to art rather than 7. The , upert . 
experience j and we reckon artists more wise than 
the experienced, inasmuch as wisdom is the con- regard ofknow. 
comitant of all philosophers rather in proportion le<lge ' 
to their knowledge. 

But this is so because some, indeed, are aware 8 ThrMfold 
of the cause, and some are not. For tho expe- proof or thu ; 
rienced, indeed, know that a thing is so, but they knowledge of 
do not know wherefore it is so; but others—I eausc - 
mean the scientific—are acquainted with the wherefore and 
the cause. Therefore, also, we reckon tho chief artificers in 
each case to be entitled to more dignity, and to the repu¬ 
tation of superior knowledge, and to be more wise than the 
handicraftsmen, because the former are acquainted with the 
causes of the things that are being constructed ; whereas the 
latter produce things, as certain inanimate things do, indeed; 
yet these perform their functions unconsciously,—as the fire 
when it burns. Things indeed, therefore, that are inanimate, 
by a certain constitution of nature, perform each of these 
their functions, but the handicraftsmen through habit; inas¬ 
much as it is 'not according as men are practical that they 
are more wise, but according as they possess the reason of 
a thing, and understand causes. 

And, upon the whole, a proof of a person’s Set . ondly> in * 
Jaaving knowledge is even the ability to teach j 1 the nbiaty to 
and for this reason we consider art, rather than ■ l ’ ac 
experience, to bo a science; for artists can, whereas the handi¬ 
craftsmen cannot, convey instruction. 

And further, we regard none of the senses to Thirdlyi bc . 
be wisdom, although, at least, these are the cause «e’n«e, in 
most decisive sources of knowledge about singu- tion'to^cfeSce, 
lars: but they make no affirmation of the where- «ay» nothing 01 
fore in regard of anything,—as, tor example, why 
fire is hot, but only the fact that it is hot. 

Therefore, 2 indeed, is it natural for the person 9. speculative 
who first discovers any art whatsoever, beyond rather than 

1 This is what Socrates means in the Alcibiades Primus, when he 
says, IjUrj Tiva cities crotpdv tinovv ativvdrovvTa ttoIt\ct(u &Wov cro<p6v Hirtp 

atrrSss TSipont Ed. vol. V. p. 35. 

2 Aristotle here shows the paths through which men must travel 
into this “wisdom,” or first phi losopty; and for this purpose adduces 
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Third] from ® ut t ^ iese characteristics the scientific know- 
theappiica-™ ledge of all things must needs be found in him 
definitions 6 *!) most especially who possesses the universal 
the present science ; 1 for this person, in a manner, knows all 
science. things that are subjects of it. But, also, the most 
difficult nearly for men to know are the things that are 
especially universal, for they are most remote from the 
senses. But the most accurate of the sciences are those 
respecting things that are primary, in the most eminent sense 
of the word; for those from fewer principles are more accu¬ 
rate than those said to be from addition, as arithmetic than 
geometry . 2 But, also, that science, without doubt, is more 
adapted towards giving instruction, at least, which speculates 
about causes; for those do afford instruction who assign the 
causes in regard of each individual thing. Now, under¬ 
standing and scientific knowledge, for their own sakes, most 
especially reside in the science of that which is most par¬ 
ticularly fitted for being scientifically known. For he who 
selects scientific knowledge, for its own sake, will especially 
choose that which is preeminently science; but such is that 
which is the science of that which is particularly fitting as an 
object of scientific knowledge, and particularly fitting as objects 
of scientific knowledge are first principles and causes; for on 
account of these, and by means of these, are the other objects 
of knowledge capable of being made known: but not these by 
means of those things that are subordinate to them. Most 
fit for preeminence likewise amongst the sciences, and fit for 
preeminence 3 in preference to that which is subservient, is 
the science which communicates the knowledge of that on 
account of which each thing is to be done; but this con- 


(i ' During the first age of Greek philosophy —_ v _,_, . 

wisdom,' and its cultivators, aotpoi, or “ wise men; ” and the ten 
philosopher was first applied to Pythagoras. This change, no doubt, b 
to eued n Corresponding change in men’s mode of thought; for thereb 
ai e ement hitherto undiscovered was brought into notice,—namely, tl 
relation of our emotions to scientific investigations. 

Analytil”LoM K Xp e “° ningad0Ptedby Ariatotle in the Po8teri< 

subordination passage in Bacon’s works which recognises th 
phk ancdlto Won? ' 8eien ® 9 ; vis. “cum morahs philos 
VII. 4 Vl0es er ^' a theologiam suppleat.’’ De Augc 
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stitutes the good in each particular, but, in general, that 
which is the best in every nature. 

From all, therefore, that has been stated, „ _ , . 

the sought-for appellation lights upon the same from the fore- 
science; for it is necessary that this be a science lomVa * 1 wi *" 
speculative of first principles and of causes, for science of 
the good, also, viewed as a final cause, is one from oauses ' 
amongst our classified list of causes. 

But that the science under investigation is not . . . , 

a science employed in producing , 1 is evident from a science wis- 
the case of those who formed systems of philo- a°t?ve 8 but°spe- 
sophy in the earliest ages. For from wonder men, cuiative—proof 
both now and at the first, began to philoso- lereo ' 
phize, having felt astonishment originally at the things which 
were more obvious, indeed, amongst those that were doubtful ; 
then, by degrees, in this way having advanced onwards, and, in 
process of time, having started difficulties about more im¬ 
portant subjects,—as, for example, respecting the passive 
conditions of the moon, and those brought to pass about 
the sun and stars, and respecting the generation of the 
universe. But he that labours under perplexity and wonder 
thinks that he is involved in ignorance . 2 Therefore, also, the 
philosopher—that is, the lover of wisdom—is somehow a 
lover of fables , 3 for the fable is made up of the things that 
are marvellous. Wherefore, if, for the avoidance of ignorance, 
men from time to time have been induced to form systems 
of philospphy, it is manifest that they went in pursuit of 

1 Aristotle shows that the science under investigation is speculative, 
not active, from the fact that the earliest philosophy sprang from 
wonder,—that wonder flows from ignorance,—that the removal of ignor¬ 
ance amounts to knowledge,—that this was accomplished by speculation 
and not practice ; and that therefore wisdom, the source of the highest 
knowledge, was speculative and not active. Compare Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis on the passage, and also Thomas Aquinas in his remarks 
on the Prooemium of Aristotle. 

. 1 The ancient Theogonists made Iris the daughter of Thaumas—thus 
harmonizing with Aristotle's expression here .—A sclepiua. 

3 Consult Asclepius, from Ammonius, on the passage. Pliny calls 
philosophy <pt\onvOla. Philosophy necessarily, at the first, partook 
largely of the nature of the fabulous, on account of its being therewith 
deeply tinged through the influence of poetry. This is manifest from 
the works of Greek antiquity in the instances of Linus, Mubsuub, and 
Orpheus. The subject is discussed by Cudworth; and, more at large, in 
several of the notes of his commentator, Mosheim. 
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scientific knowledge for the sake of understanding it, and uot 
on account cf any utility that it might possess. But the 
Proof from ex- event itself also bears witness to the truth of this 
perience. statement; for on the supposition of almost all 
those things being in existence that are requisite towards 
both ease and the management of life, prudence of such a sort 
as this began to be in requisition. Therefore is it evident 
that we seek scientific knowledge from no other actual ground 
of utility save what springs from itself. 

5 . This science But as we say a free man exists who is such 
most liberal. f or j^g own an( j no t for the sake of another, 
so, also, this alone of the sciences is free, for this alone subsists 
for its own sake. 

6. Not human Wherefore, also, the acquisition of this science 
m its origin. n my ^g j ustly regarded as not human, for, in 
many instances, human nature is servile . 1 

Proor of this So that, according to Simonides, the Deity only 
from the poets, should enjoy this prerogative; yet that it is un¬ 
worthy for a man 2 not to investigate the knowledge that is 
in conformity with his own condition. But if, in reality, the 
poets make any such assertion, and if the Godhead is in 
its nature constituted so as to envy, in this respect it is 
especially natural that it should happen, and that all those 
that are over-subtle should be unfortunate : a but neither does 

the Divine essence admit of being affected by envy, but_• 

according to the proverb—the bards utter many falsehoods. 

mJthonouT 6 Nor ought we t0 consider any other science 
able. more entitled to honour than such as that under 


1 ^ en are the slaves of tlieir nature on account of their super¬ 
abundant bodily necessities.— Asclepius. 1 

* The old copies left out ovk before fiji-eir, which robbed the sentence 
ot its point, as Aug. Niphus shows. Aristotle’s object, in bringing 
lorward Simonides, is to show that this wisdom, on account of the very 
elevated speculations it contains, seems a thing of Divine growth as 
bemg inconsistent, i n regard of its origin, with the frail faculties and 
condition of man. 

n,! ®“°7“Xfis. Their superior qualifications would excite the rancour of 
ttie ueity, on the supposition of the truth of the poetic idea of the Divine 
S®. tf„ U 1 eSSe . ntmU / ® nvi ° U8 ’ Her °dotus was of the same opinion, 
forriine of the Divinity being envious, there resulted mis- 

race b ^b^ 8 Deity upon those amongst the human 

thK ! r felI ° Wa - Flat0 a ays somewhere, in disproof 
•I tills, Ipdovos tari t£o> edov xwpow 
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investigation *t present. For that which is most divine is also 
most worthy of honour. But such will be so in only two 
ways; for that which the Deity would especially possess is 
a divine one amongst the sciences; and if there is any such 
science, this.would be the case with the science of things 
divine. But this science, such as we have described it, alone 
is possessed of both of these characteristics; for to all specu¬ 
lators doth the Deity appear as a cause, and a certain first 
principle ; l and such a science as this, either God alone, or 
he principally, would possess. Therefore, indeed, may all 
sciences else be more requisite than this one; but none is 
more excellent. 

It is, indeed, necessary, in a manner, to esta- 8 . ti>u science 
blish the order 2 of this science, in its develop- developed in an 
ment, in a direction contrary to the speculations to the early 
that have been carried on from the beginning. P hilos °P h f- 
For, indeed—as we have remarked—all men commence 
their inquiries from wonder whether a thing be so,—as in the 
case of the spontaneous movements of jugglers’ figures to 
those who have not as yet speculated into their cause; or 
respecting the solstices, or the incommensurability of the 
diameter ; 3 for it seems to be a thing astonishing to all, if 
any quantity of those that are the smallest is not capable of 
being measured. But it is necessary to draw our inquiry to 
a close in a direction the contrary to this, and towards what 
iS better, according to the proverb . 4 As also happens in the 
case of these, when they succeed in learning those points; for 

1 This is a remarkable passage to occur in the writings of A ristotle, 
about whose deism or atheism so much has been said and written. 

2 That whereas the old philosophy originated from wonder,—that is, 
ignorance,—and attained unto a sort of knowledge, yet that when men 
reached this knowledge, knowledge, as such, became the great actuating 
motive in speculation. This present science under investigation, how¬ 
ever, would set out from an opposite point in this progress, because 
it started from the consideration of that which is the highest object of 
speculative knowledge. 

3 “ Or the incommensurability of the diameter,”—that is, as I take it, 
of the diagonal of a square with its side : vide note, book II. chap, ii., 
on this geometric principle. 

* “ According to the proverb.” The proverb alluded to by Aristotle 
is probably the Greek one, “ SetnVpar ageiriWi'originating, in all like¬ 
lihood, with the custom of repeating sacrifices in cases where, in the first 
instance, they were unfavourable. Indeed, we have a similar saying 
amongst ourselves,—* Second thoughts are best.” 
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nothing would a geometrician so wonder at, as if the diameter 
of a square should be commensurable with its side. What, 
therefore, is the nature of the science older investigation has 
been declared; as, also, what the aim should be which the 
present inquiry and the entire treatise should strive and 
attain. 


CHAPTEE III i 

i pourfoid But since it is manifest that one ought to 
enumeration of be in possession of a science of primary causes 
(for then we say that we know each individual 
thing when we think that we are acquainted with the first 
cause); and since causes are denominated under four different 
heads , 2 the first of which we assert to be the substance and 
- the essence of a thing (for the inquiry of the wherefore, in the 
• first instance of a thing, is referred to the last reason , 3 but the 
first wherefore of a thing is.a cause and first principle); and 
the second cause we affirm to be the matter and the subject; 
and the third is the source of the first principle of motion; and 
the fourth, the cause that is in opposition to this,—namely, 
both the final cause and the good; for such is an end of every 
generation; 

2 . The labours Therefore, although there has been a suffi- 
ofhis predeces- cient amount of speculation concerning these 
«cience of aeti- in our treatise on Physics, let us, however, 
oiogy. bring forward those who before our time have 

approached to an examination of entities, and have formed 
systems of philosophy respecting truth. For it is obvious that 
they also affirm that there are in existence certain first prin- 

1 A ristotle now proceeds to examine into the labours of his prede¬ 
cessors in the department of {etiology ; and the course he pureues is 
first to enumerate the opinions thereupon of the early schools of philo¬ 
sophy, and of individual speculators; and next, to set down arguments 
for or against these theories, and show how far they are true and how 
far false. 

3 This fourfold enumeration of causes is taken from the Physics, 
books I. and II. Wa have the same division laid down’in the Posterior 
Analytics, book II. chap. xi. 

3 “The last reason.” This refers to the method cf demonstration 
adopted by the mathem&ticiane in their problems. Vide the remarks 
of Asclepius upon the passage in Brandis' Scholia, p. 531. 
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siples and causes; therefore will it, at at y rate, be of service 
to our present treatise should we take a review of these phi¬ 
losophers; for either we shall thereby discover a certain dif¬ 
ferent description of cause, or we shall, in preference, repose 
our confidence in those that have been already enumerated. 

Now, the majority of those who first formed g Theirflrst 
systems of philosophy consider those that subsist principle a ma¬ 
in a form of matter to be alone 1 the principles of terlal c » use - 
all things; for wherefrom all entities arise, and wherefrom they 
are generated, as from an original, and whereto they are cor¬ 
rupted,—ultimately the substance, indeed, remaining perma¬ 
nent, but in its passive states undergoing a change,—this they 
assert to be an element, and this a first principle of all things. 

And for this reason they are of opinion that 4 IIence thejr 
nothing is either produced or destroyed, 2 inas- dogma: “mi 
much as such a constitution of nature is always 
in a state of conservation ; as we say, that 
Socrates neither is absolutely brought into being when he 
may become handsome or musioal, nor that he is destroyed 
when he may throw aside these habits on account of the fact 
of the subject,—namely, Socrates himself remaining perma¬ 
nent ; so neither is it the case with anything else that it is 
either generated or corrupted anew. For it is necessary that 
there should be a certain Nature—either one or more than 
one—from which the other entities are produced, that re¬ 
maining in a state of conservation. The plurality, indeed, 
and the species of such a first principle, all do not affirm'to 
be the same. 

But Thales, 3 indeed,—the founder of this kind 5. Material 
of philosophy,—affirms the nature just mentioned csuse lield b r 

1 Aristotle's object—the igk, indeed, it is not very clearly Bet forth in 
the Metaphysics, consequent upon the obscure arrangement which he 
follows—seems to be to show that his predecessors, with a few excep¬ 
tions, merely busied themselves with a material cause, to the exclusion 
of any other. • 

1 This dogma has been most fully illustrated t y Cudworth in “ The 
Intellectual System,” in several places of that gigantic treatise. Through 
his elaborate examination of this very dogma, be ultimately establishes— 
or fancies he. does—the monotheism of antiquity. In Harrison’s edition 
of Cudworth there is an able dissertation on this ancient dogma from 
the pen of Mosheim, his learned and careful commentator. 

* Thales—son of Examius and Cleobule—was born, according to 
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Th«ies of Mi- to be water, (wherefore, also, he declared the 
TirTorigin of ear *h to be superimposed upon water,) probably 
this opinion. deriving his opinion from observing that the 
nutriment of all things is moist, and that even actual heat is 
therefrom generated, and that animal life is sustained by this 
(but that wherefrom a thing is produced, this is a first prin¬ 
ciple of all things); and doubtless for this reason, likewise, 
holding such a theory, both from the fact of the seeds c l all 
things possessing a moist nature, and of water being a first 
principle of their nature to things that are humid 
6. Thales in- But there are some who suppose those who 
sMyby d hia°pre- ^ ve< ^ t * ie most anoient 1 times, and far previous 
decessors. to the present generation, and who first formed 
schemes .of theology, to have also entertained opinions after 
this manner concerning Nature; for these philosophers con¬ 
stituted both Oceanus and Tethys as the parents of gene¬ 
ration, and water 2 as the object of adjuration amongst the 
gods,—called Styx by the poets themselves; for most entitled 
to respect is that which is most ancient,—now an object of 
adjuration is a thing most entitled to respect. Whether, 
therefore, there is this certain early and ancient opinion con¬ 
cerning Nature, in all likelihood would be an obscure point 
to decide. Thales, indeecj, is said to have declared his senti¬ 
ments in this manner concerning the first cause; for no one 


Apollodorus, B.o. 640. There is a difference of opinion as to his native 
country. Diogenes Laertius considers him a Phcenician; to which 
Clement assents, on the authority of Leander, Strom- I. Plutarch 
maketf him a Milesian, which is the opinion generally received 

1 An enumeration of these opinions of the early philosophers is 
given by Cicero in the De Naturil, book I—manifestly a translation from 
this portion of Aristotle's works. Cicero’s treatment of this subject 
however, is awkward and confused, and proves that he was but super¬ 
ficially informed in the deep researches of Aristotle thereupon. It is 
manifestly from this portion of the works of the Stagyrite that ivll sub¬ 
sequent authors appear to have derived their speculations on mtiology 
This is quite perceptible in the case of the early apologists for Chris¬ 
tianity ; e.g. Eusebius in his Demonstration, and Clemens Alexandrians 
m the Stromata and Adkortatio ad Gentes. 


What Aristotle means by these words he puls into the form of an 
enthymeme.-—What is an object of adjuration ir heaven must needs 
be a thing the most ancient—but water is such; therefore water has 
been assigned by the philosophers as the first principle of things. 

consult Aristotle, De Ccelo, II. 13 ; Cicero, De Naturfl, 1.10; 
snd Plutarch, De Plaeitis, I. 3. ’ 
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would deign to place Hippo 1 along with these, on account of 
the meanness of his intellect. 

But Anaximenes and Diogenes 2 placed air 7 Material 
before water, and especially as a cause of simple cause held also 
bodies; whereas, Hippasus of Metapontum, and and XMog™nes, S ’ 
Heraclitus 3 of Ephesus, fire; but Empedocles in- and Em in¬ 
troduced four bodies,—that is, one in addition to c es,an ot ers 
those three already mentioned,—adding earth as a fourth; for 
that these ever continued permanent; and further, that they 
are not produced, save that, either in plurality or in paucity, 
they are compounded together, or dissolved into one and 
from one component element. 

But Anaxagoras of Clazomenso 4 —in age , 6 in- 8< The sa me 
deed, being prior to this speculator, but in his works principle, 

1 Hippo, who was a great naturalist, was a native of Rhegium, and 
follower of Pythagoras. He was surnamed &6eos, or the Atheist, 
There are two other contemporary Pythagoreans mentioned here by 
Aristotle,—namely, Hippasus of Metapontum, and A lcmseon of Crotona. 
Vide Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, Sect. 95, translated in “ Bohn’s 
Philological Library; ” also Clemens, Adhortatio ad Gentes. 

2 Anaximenes flourished about 557 years b.o. He was a pupil of 
Anaximander, or, as some think, of Parmenides; he was the son of 
Eurystratus, a Milesian. Vide Plutarch, dePlacitis, I. 3. Sextus Empiri¬ 
cus, Inst. Pyrrh. III. 30. Diogenes of Apollonia flourished about 472 years 
b. c.; he was an admirer of the philosophy of Anaximenes. Diogenes 
united the systems of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras, and was a con¬ 
temporary at Athens with Archelaus,—the proximate cause of the rise 
of the Socratic school. Cicero, De Naturd, lib. I.; Eusebius, Prsep. 
Evang. lib. XV; Diogenes Laertius, lib. IX. 

3 Heraclithsmf Ephesus is thought to have belonged to the Ionian 
school, and flourished about 500 years B.C. He was inclined towards 
scepticism; and is believed to have been a disciple of Xenophanes. 
Vide, for Empedocles, note further on. 

4 Anaxagoras, who belonged to the Ionic school, was a disciple of 

Hermotimus, afterwards mentioned by Aristotle, and flourished about 
the year 500 B.C. at Clazomenee, where he was born. He settled, how¬ 
ever, at Athens, and was the friend there of Pericles. He was famous 
for his doctrine of a vovs , or “ mens,” which he invested with the attri¬ 
bute of the Infinite, and with creative energies. Aristotle, however, 
further on endeavours to strip him of his fame in this respect, by 
saying that he employed the mental principle in his cosmogony merely 
as a machine. * 

5 Aristotle remarks of Anaxagoras that he was subsequent in his 
works to Empedocles, though prior in age, because the latter generates 
the universe from finite principles, whereas the former from the infinite. 
Now the position of Empedocles, Aristotle conceives to be the result of 
more modern and improved observation. 

Uttarpar^ PoHic Library 

Accn. NO JL 
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though seem- f .lbsequent to him — maintains that first principles 
reality °put e for- are infinite. For he asserts that almost all things 
ward by Anaxa- being homogeneous—as water or fire—in this way 
gora *‘ are produced and destroyed by concretion and 

dissolution merely; but that, in other respects, no entities were 
either brought into existence, or caused to cease to exist, but 
continued as things that are everlasting. 

From these things, indeed, therefore, one would suppose 
that the only cause with these philosophers was that said to 
exist in a form of matter . 1 

9. consider,i- But as these speculators advanced in this way, 

tionoftheeifl. the thing itself guided them, and constrained 
dent cause. them to investigate further; for though every 
possible corruption and generation is from something sub¬ 
sisting, as one or more, yet why does this happen, and what 
is the cause of this,—for undoubtedly the subject, at least, 
itself is in no wise instrumental in making itself undergo 
a change! Now, I say, for example, that neither the wood 
nor the brass is the cause of either of these bodies under¬ 
going a change; neither does the wood, indeed, produce a bed, 
and the brass a statue; but there is something else that is 
a cause of change. But the investigation of this is the in¬ 
vestigation of a different principle, that is, the second cause,— 
as we have stated,— the principle of the origin of motion. 

.... , , Those, indeed, therefore, who from the earliest 

the early specu- times have altogether adopted such a method as 
'SemS 1 this, and affirm the subject to be one, h#ve created 
no difficulty for themselves; but sflne of these, 
at least, who say that it is one, as if' overpowered by this 
investigation, assert that the one is immoveable, and the 
entire of nature, not only according to generation and cor¬ 
ruption,—for this is an ancient dogma, and one which all 
acknowledge,—but also according to every other change, 
whatever; and this a tenet peculiar to themselves. Of those, 
indeed, therefore, who affirm the universe to be one merely, 
to none has it occurred to see clearly into a cause of such 
a kind, unless, perhaps, to Parmenides , 2 and to him so far as 

1 Aristotle having now considered the treatment of the material 
cau3e in the hands of the early philosophers, next proceeds to review 
the same subject in the case of the efficient cause. 

* Parmenides was a native'of Elea—a pupil of Xenophanes, or as some 
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that he lays down not one merely, but, somehow, even two 
causes to exist. And for those, truly, who make them mere 
numerous is it allowable rather to assert the existence of 
such a cause as the efficient cause,—I mean those who make 
causes to be the hot and the cold or fire and earth; for they 
employ the fire as possessing a motive nature, but water and 
earth, and such like, as something that is contrary to this. 

But after these philosophers, and after the ,, Unconsci _ 
assertion of principles of this sort,—as if on the ousiy broached 
grounds of their insufficiency to generate the by them ' 
nature of entities,—again constrained by actual truth, as we 
have said, they investigated the principle next following, in 
the way of a consequence. For of the excellent and beautiful 
order of some things, and of the production of others of the 
entities, it is not natural to" assign, perhaps, either earth or 
anything of this kind as a cause; nor is it natural that they 
should think that it is; nor was it seemly, on the other hand, 
attribute so important a part to chance and fortune. 

Now, whosoever affirmed mind, as in animals [2 Thee(ndent 
so also in nature, to be the cause of the system cause put for- 
of the world, and of the entire harmony of it, 
the same appeared, as it were, of sober tempera- others say, by 
ment, in comparison with the vain theorists of Lrm lmu ' 
the earlier ages. Indeed, then, wo know that Anaxagoras 
openly adopted these principles. Hermotimus of Clazomence, 
however, has the credit assigned him of having put forward 
a similar theory of causation at an earlier period. 

Those, indeed, therefore, who have entertained these 
opinions have laid down as a first principle of entities, at 
the same time the cause of their orderly arrangement, with 
such a one as that of the origin of motion in things. 

say, of Anaximander. He removed to Athens about the year 460 b. c., 
along with Zeno. Parmenides was the great patron of the idealistic 
philosophy. He explained his system in his poetry; which, however 
has not come down to ug, except in a few fragments collected bj 
H. Stephens. Compare Sextus Empiricus, in his Books, Contra Mathexn. 
VIL 5 sqq.; Plutarch, De Placitie, I. 24. 
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j. Recognition Some one, however, might indulge in the sur¬ 
er the eta- mise that Hesiod 1 was the first to broach such 

cient cause by, . . ,. . 

Hesiod—as a description of cause as the above; and that this 
think—-an!? is the case with whatsoever other speculator, if 
Parmenides. any, that may have placed love or desire as a 
first principle in entities; as, for instance, also Parmenides: 
for this philosopher, likewise, in drawing up his scheme of 
the generation of the universe, says,— 

“The first thing of all the gods, indeed, plann’d hs Love.” 

But Hesiod’s words are,— 

“ First, indeed, of all was Chaos ; 2 but next in order, 

Karth with her spacious bosom. Then 

Love, who is pre-eminent amongst all tho Immortals;” 

just as if it were necessary that in entities there should sub¬ 
sist some cause which will impart motion, and hold bodies in 
union together. How, indeed, then, in regard of these, one 
ought to distribute them, as to their order of priority, can be 
decided afterwards. 

1 Aristotle has suggested to others the opinion that the existence of 
an efficient cause iu recognised in the writings of Hesiod. It is quite 
in this spirit that Cudworth strives to make the old Theogonies 
systems of pure theology. It may, however, be remarked that “ the 
good ” mentioned in the theories of these cosmogonists, upon which is 
grounded this particular view of the Hesiodic writings, may, in reality, 
prove nothing towards settling the question how far an efficient cause 
was discovered by the ancients. For “ the good” may be regarded in the 
light of a cauls' in two ways; either as physically producing good things, 
or producing t' era for some purpose—and then it is a final cause. In 
the latter sense it is not certainly found in tho writings of the early 
Physicists; am in the former, it is nothing more than a material cause, 
and appears to be the point of view from which the ancients regarded 
the nature of ihe good. 

2 There is a current, but erroneous, translation of the words quoted in 
the above from Hesiod, which Cudworth adopts, in his over-anxiety to 
establish his f ivourite hypothesis in regard of the religious element, 
which he affirms to be mixed up in tho entire philosophy of the 
ancients. Cudworth makes “ chaos ” to be produced, and presupposes 
a superior producing cause, and grounds his assertion on this nassage 
from Hesiod, but upon a mistranslation of it. It merely states the 
existence of chaos—“ chaos was.” 
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But, also, since tilings contrary 1 to those that 2 The effic | ent 
are good appeared inherent in Nature, and not cause twofold, 
only order and the beautiful, but also disorder and " hy ' 
and what is base; and since the evil things were more nume¬ 
rous than the good, and the worthless than the fair, accord¬ 
ingly, some one else introduced harmony and discord, as 
a cause severally of each of these. For if any one would 
follow the subject up, and form his opinion according to the 
faculty'of thought, and not according to the obscure assertions 
of Empedocles , 2 he will find harmony, indeed, to be a cause 
of the things that are good, and discord of those that are 
evil. Wherefore, if any should say that Empedocles both, 
in a certain sense, affirms, and that he was the first to affirm, 
that the evil and the good are first principles, perhaps he 
would make such an assertion correctly, if the cause of all 
things that are good be the good itself, and of those that are 
evil the evil. 

These persons, indeed, therefore, as we have 3 xho impol ._ 
said, even thus far have adopted into their sys- 
terns two causes, as we have defined them in an efficient ^ 
our Physics,— I mean the material cause, and the CiuIS,; - 
principle of the origin of motion; that is, the efficient cause : 
obscurely, no doubt, and by no means clearly, but, in a manner, 
like the conduct of those who are unexercised in battles; for 
these latter, also, advancing forwards against their adversaries, 
Btrike frequently skilful blows: but neither do those combatants 
act thus from a scientific system, nor do these early speculators 
appear like men who understand that they are making the asser¬ 
tions which they actually are; for in no respect, almost, do they 
appear to employ these first principles, save to a small extent. 

1 Aristotle now brings a new element into these ffitiologieal dis¬ 
cussions, namely, contrariety; and sets forth Empedocles as the great 
patron of this school. Tenets borrowed from this philosophy have 
disappeared and reappeared again, in some more subtle disguise, from 
that period downwards to the present age of philosophy. 

3 Empedocles, who flourished about the year 442 or 400 B.O., was a 
native of Agrigentum, and the son of Meton. He was a pupil of 
Pythagoras or Anaxagoras, or, as others say, of Parmenides: Plutarch, 
De Placitis, I. 3; Stanley, part VIII. Clemens Alexandrinus, as 
well as Diogenes Laertius, mentions the ascription of miraculous 
powers to Empedocles : Clemens Stromat. lib. vi., and Diogenes Laert. 
book VIII. Aristotle treats of the system of Empedocles in the fourth 
bo< k of the Physics. 
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4. Shown in For Anaxagoras, also, employs mind as a 
the case of machine 1 for the production of tho orderly sys- 

naxagoras. £ em 0 f the world.; and when ho finds himself in 
perplexity as to the cause of its being necessarily so, he then 
drags it in by force to his assistance; but, in the other 
instances, he assigns, as a cause of tho tilings that are being 
produced, everything else in preference to mind. 

5 . And in the And Empedocles, to an extent further than 
Socie° f EmpL '' t ^ lis last-named philosopher, employs his causes, 

however, neither adequately, nor does he dis¬ 
cover in them that which confessedly is involved in them. 
Frequently, at least, in his system the harmony indeed sepa¬ 
rates, and tho discord unites things together. For when the 
umverso may be dissolved into its component eloments, by 
reason of discord, then fire is commingled into one and each 
of tho rest of tho elements; but when all things, by reason of 
harmony, may unite into one, it is necessary that the parts 
from each undergo separation again. 

o'. Merit of Km- Empedocles then, indeed, — in contradistinction 
pedocies in iris to tile early speculators,—first introduced this 

cause, having divided it, not having constituted, 
as single, tho first principle of motion, but first principles 
thereof which are different and opposite. But, moreover, 
the reputed eloments, in form of matter, he was the first to 
assert the existence of as being four in number; he did not, 
doubtless, employ at least four, but regarded them as if there 
wore only two; fire by itself, and those tilings that are opposed 
to this, as one nature,—namely, both earth, and air, and water. 
But one may acquire this information by drawing the specu¬ 
lation itself from his poetry. This philosopher, indeed, 
therefore, as we have stated, enumerated his first principles 
in this way, and affirmed them to bo so many in number. 
opim b o»"n But „ Leucippus, and his companion Demo- 
.litioiogy—i.eu- critus, Assert that the full and the empty are 

1 “ Employs mind as a machine compare the note, supra. The 
Laureutian MS. has tho following words, which are omitted in Bekker’s 
text:— ‘As is done by the poets in their tragedies, when they bring the 
gods upon the stage to assist them in difficult circumstances; for 
instance, take the case of the Hippolytus, where we have Diana appear¬ 
ing to Theseus.” 

* Aristotle now proceeds to an examination of the philosophers who 
hrat put iorward causes of a more recondite nature than any of the 
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elements; terming, for instance, the one, indeed, cippus ami d». 
an entity, and the other a nonentity; and of mocritus - 
these, the full and solid they call an entity, and the empty 
and the attenuated, a nonentity. Wherefore, they say that 
entity, in no respect less than nonentity, has an existence, 
because neither has the vacuum a being more than corporeity, 
and that these are the causes of entities as material causes. 

And as they who make the substance, which is 8 . Their agree- 
the subject, one, generate all things else by means lnent with tl,e 
of the passive conditions of this substance, assign- tors y in poim'of 
ing the rare and the dense as first principles of obscurit y- 
these affections, in the same manner these also affirm that dif¬ 
ferences are causes of the other things. They, indeed, say that 
these are three, even figure, and order, and position; for they 
affirm that entity differs merely in rhythm, and diathego, and 
trope ; 1 out of these the rhythm is figure, and the diathege 
order, and the trope position. For, indeed, the letter A differs 
from the letter N in figure, and AN from NA in order, and Z 
from N in position. But respecting motion, whence or how it 
exists in entities, in like manner, with the rest of the early 
speculators, have these carelessly neglected such inquiries. 

Respecting, then, two causes of the four, according to the 
statements we have just made, so far has it appeared that an 
inquiry has been prosecuted by our predecessors. 

foregoing, which were hut obvious in the ordinary course of Nature. 
The great patrons of this school he sets down as Democritus and 
Leucippus. 

Leucippus, who flourished about the year 500 B.C., is believed to have 
been a disciple of Parmenides, whose system ho opposed. His birth¬ 
place is thought to have been Miletus. He, and not Democritus, was 
the author of the Atomic theory. 

Democritus was born about the year 490 B.c., and was a native of 
Abdera in Thrace. He was a disciple of Leucippus, and brought for¬ 
ward his master’s opinions, with certain amplifications of his own. 
Aristotle examines both the systems of Leucippus and Democritus, in 
book 1. of the De Generat et Corrupt., in the first and third books of 
the De Ccolo, and in the eighth book of the Physics. The early part of 
the Commentary of Simplicius upon the Physics may be consulted. 
Cudworth discusses the relation which the system of Leucippus bears 
to the Atomic theory, in the first volume of the Intellectual System; 
Ed. Harrison. 

1 These words are idiomatic to the language of Abdera, the nativ* 
place of Democritus.— Atclepiut. 
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CHAPTER V . 1 

i The num But amon l? st these, and prior to them, those 
hers of the Py- called Pythagoreans, applying themselves to the 
thagoream. study of the mathematical sciences, first advanced 
these views; and having been nurtured therein, they consi¬ 
dered the first principles of these to be the first principles o! 
all entities. But since, among these, numbers by nature are 
the first, and in numbers they fancied they beheld many 
resemblances for entities and things that are being pro¬ 
duced, rather than in fire, and earth, and water; because, to 
give an instance, such a particular property of numbers is 
justice, and such soul and mind; and another different one is 
opportunity; and it is the case, so to speak, in like manner 
with each of the other things ; 2 

2 . Pythagorie Moreover, also, in numbers discerning the pas- 
ing° 8 ubis 2 nce" R ' v0 conditions and reasons of harmonies, since 
in conformity* it was apparent that, indeed, other things in their 
viewsabont nature were in all points assimilated unto iram- 
numbers. bers, and that the numbers were the first of the 

entiro of Nature, hence they supposed the elements of numbers 
to be the elements of all entities, and the whole heaven to be 
an harmony and number. And as many phenomena as they 
could demonstrate to be conformable, both in their numbers 
and harmonies, with the passive conditions and parts of the 
heaven, and with its .entire arrangement, these they collected 
and adapted to their philosophy : and if there was any interval 
left anywhere, they supplied the deficiency, in order that there 

1 As to the tenets of the Pythagoreans, noticed by Aristotle in this 
portion of the Metaphysics, Alexander and Asclepius have long dissert¬ 
ations, from which Brandis has made apparently judicious selections. 
The chief source of information, as regards the speculations of this 
school, must be drawn from the Life of Pythagoras by Jamblichus, 
and another, by Porphyry, from the Golden Verses of Hierocles, 
Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, and Stanley in his 
History of Philosophy. As to the information to be drawn from the 
Looriau Timams, and from Ocellus Lucanus, we. must bear in mind the 
alleged spuriousueas of their writings. 

1 The learned Brueker has a dissertation on the numbers of Pytha¬ 
goras, entitled, “ Convenientia Pythagoras aumworum cum ideia 
Platonia.” 
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might be a chain of oonnexion running through their entire 
system . 1 Now, I say, as an illustration, since the decade 
seems to be a thing that is perfect, and to have comprised the 
entire nature of numbers, hence they also assert that the 
bodies that are borne through the heaven are truly ten in 
number; and whereas nine only are apparent, on this account 
they constitute the confronting earth tenth. But respecting 
these theorists, we have arrived at more accurate decisions in 
other parts of our works. 

But the reason why we have gone in review 3 The theory 
through these philosophers is this, in order that of the pythagt- 
we may receive also from them what they have 
already laid down as being first principles, and 
in what manner they fall in with the causes just enumerated. 
Undoubtedly do these appear to consider number to be a first 
principle, and, as it were, a material cause of entities, and as both 
their passive conditions and habits, and that the even and the 
odd are elements of number; and of these, that the one is 
finite and the other infinite, and that unity, doubtless, is com¬ 
posed of both of these, for that it is both even and odd, and 
that number is composed of unity, and that, as has been 
stated, the entire heaven is composed of numbers. 4 AnothCT Py . 

But others of these very philosophers affirm 
that first principles are ten in number, denomi- during contra- 
nated in accordance with the following co-ordinate thereto- 
series, namely:— 

Bound. Infinity. 1 Rest. Motion. 

Odd. Even. Straight. Crooked. 

Unity. Plurality. Light. Darkness. 

Right. Left. Good. Bad. 

Male.* Female. Square. Oblong. 

In the same manner seems Alcmseon of Crotona 5. a third 
to have formed his opinion; and this philosopher to < Aicma C oi', H!(I 
certainly, either from those just named, or they and akin to the 
from this person, have derived this their theory; secon 
for Alcmseon had reached the age of manhood when Pytha¬ 
goras was an old man; but he enumerated his sentiments in 

1 Aa to the physical theories of the Pythagoreans, involved in their 
systems of astronomy, the curious student, if desirous, may learn 
much from the remarks of Alexander, and especially of Asolepius, upon 
this section of the Metaphysics. _ Vide Braude's Scholia, p. 540 sqq. 
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a manner similar with the Pythagoreans. For he affirms that 
the greater portion of things human may be reduced to two 
classes, calling them contrarieties; not distinguished as these 
had distinguished them, but such as were of any casual sort 
whatever, as for example:— 


White. 

Sweet. 


Black. 

Bitter. 


Good. 

Small. 


Bad. 

Great. 


This philosopher, indeed, then, has indefinitely thrown out his 
opinions about tho rest; but the Pythagoreans have declared 
both how numerous, and which these contrarieties are. 
r,. The reduc _ From both of these, therefore, it is possible to 
tion of these acquire thus much information,—that contraries 
ascertain^enus are first principles of entities; but how numerous, 
of cause. a nd which these are, may be ascertained only 
from other speculators. How, indeed, in respect of the causes 
enumerated, it is possible to draw up a compendious appli¬ 
cation of their principles has not, in distinct terms, been 
clearly declared by them; but they seem to arrange tho 
elements as in a form of matter: for of these, as inherent, they 
say that the substance consists, and has been moulded. 

Of the ancients, therefore, indeed,—even of those who 
assert the elements of Nature to be many,—it is sufficient 
from these statements to examine into their intention. 

7. The theory But there are some who have declared their 
as one partly™ opinions about the universe as though it were 
one Nature ; 1 but all have not put forward their 
theories in the same manner, either in regard 
of that which is constituted in an orderly way, 
or of that which is in accordance with the course of Nature. 
With, indeed, then, the present investigation of*canses does 
this theory regarding them by no means adapt itself. For 
they do not,—as some of the physiologers who supposed 
entity to be ono,—nevertheless, generate them from unity as 
from matter; but these, who say that entity and unity are 
the same, assert their production to take place after a dif¬ 
ferent mauner; for those, indeed, have added motion, at 


irrelevant to 
the present in¬ 
vestigation, and 
partly not so. 


1 AristoMe now enters upon a consideration of the Eleatic school, 
which he hae already examined more systematically in his treatise De 
Xenophane. The tenets of the Eleatics are examined by Sextus 
Empiricus, in his remarks on Xenopnanes in the first book of the 
Pyrrh. Instit. 
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least, in then generation of the universe; hut these say that 
it is immovable. 

Of a truth, however, so far at least the theory of this 
Behool is akin to our present investigation; for Parmenides, 
indeed, appears to adopt a system of unity in accordance with 
reason: whereas Melissus, a theory of it according to matter. 
Wherefore, also, indeed, one says that the universe is finite, 
and the other that it is infinite. Xenophanes, The originator 
first of those, however, having introduced this of tl " 3 5ysl ™‘- 
system of unity, (for Parmenides is said to have been his 
pupil,) made nothing plain, neither did he seem to have appre¬ 
hended the nature of either of these; but looking wistfully 
upon the whole heaven, ho affirms that unity is God. 

These, indeed, therefore, as we have stated, 8 . How , he 
must be omitted in regard of our present investi- theory of Far- 

w a meniues bcAi s 

gation, 1 —two of them entirely,—even as being a on the poUjt in 
little too uncivilized; namely, Xenophanes and <i uestion - 
Melissus . 2 Parmenides, however, appears to express himself, 
in some passages, with more circumspection; for, with the 
exception of entity—considering nonentity to have no ex¬ 
istence—he thinks entity to he necessarily one, and nothing 
else. Concerning which philosopher, we have spoken with 
more clearness in our Physics. Yet, compelled to follow the 
phenomena, and supposing unity to subsist according to 
reason, but plurality according to sense, he again lays down 
two causes, and two first principles,—heat and cold; as, for 

1 If the student is anxious to have clear ideas as regards the bearing 
of the Eleatic philosophy upon the inquiry undertaken by Aristotle, 
and in respect of Aristotle’s criticisms upon the systems of Parmenides 
and Melissus, separately as well as compared with each other, he will 
consult the commentary of Thomas Aquinas, who certainly, with vast 
ability, strives to disentangle the intricacies of the exposition of the 
Stagyrite. 

2 Melissus flourished about B. c. 414 ; he was a native of Samos, and 
a distinguished naval commander. Ho adopted his system from Par* 
menides and Xenophanes: Plutarch, I. 24. Aristotle notices his 
system more at large in his Physics, book I. chaps. 2, 3, 4; book III. 
chap. 9. Simplicius on this passage is worth consulting. 

Xenophanes was a native of Colophon, and flourished about the year 
B.c. 536. He was contemporary with Epicharmus the poet. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in the first book of the Stromata, assigns to him the 
credit of being the founder of the Eleatic school. After him came hi? 
disciple Parmenides, next to him Zeno, tl en Leucippus, and after him 
Democritus. 
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example, in other words, he means fire and earth; hilt ol 
these he arranges the one under the category of entity, that is, 
the hot, and the other under that of nonentity, viz. the cold. 

». Summary of From the statements, indeed, therefore, that 
the early thco- have been made, and from those who have already 
ne»o m o ogy. f j evo f e( j th ernse i ves to rational speculations, and 
are wise men, we have derived these views; from the earliest 
philosophers have we appropriated, indeed, both the corporeal 
first principle, (for water and fire, and such like, are bodies,) and 
from some of these one such, and from others many corporeal 
principles; both, however, agreeing in classing them as forms 
of matter. But from certain amongst these early speculators, 
—who at the same time establish both this cause, and along 
with this that of the origin of motion,—we have appropriated 
even this very efficient cause; from some, indeed, as a single 
principle, but from others, as one that is twofold. Up to the 
period of the Italic sects , 1 and independent of them, the rest 
of the investigators have spoken with more moderation re¬ 
garding these first principles, except, as we have said, ill the 
case of those who happen to have employed two causes; and 
one of these, the second cause—namely, the origin of motion— 
some, indeed, make single, and others twofold. 

10. The bearing But the Pythagoreans, in the same manner, 
goric^ystem* ^ ave spoken of two first principles; but thus 
on the present much have they added,—which, also, is peculiar 
inquiry. to themselves,—namely, that they do not regard 

the finite, and the infinite, and the one, to be certain dif¬ 
ferent natures; as, for instance, fire, or earth, or any other 
such thing: but that the infinite itself, and the one itself, 
constitute the substance of those things of which they ai-e 
predicated. Wherefore, also, they affirmed that number is 

1 Thu commentators on this passage—for example Alexander—contend 
that the force of the word /ur'xpi is, that it is used by Aristotle to 
denote those whoso opinions may be classed exclusively of the Italics, 
that is, of the Pythagoreans; for Pythagoras opened a school in Taren- 
tum. M«xP‘ does not, they say, refer to time; for that Empedocles was 
not before Pythagoras, and yet his tenets are ranked Iv roh uexfU Tier 
’IraAeSi'. I oonfess, however, that the word x w pb following u*x. :I quite 
secures all this, without forcing any unusual signification upon jue'xP 1 ; 
and therefore I agree with Averroes in translating it as I do, and 
making it to refer to. time. The word pitrpi&Ttpov some of the MSS. 
read povipLuirepop, or povaxtbrepoi', or pa\tiKtlrrepov, or, lastly, ,u upox&repov, 
which they explain by the word crKOTcipirtpoy. 
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the substance of all things. Respecting, then, these points, 
likewise, in this manner have they declared their opinions; 
and respecting quiddity they began, indeed, to make asser¬ 
tions and to frame definitions; but they treated of matters 
with great simplicity. For they both framed their definitions 
superficially, and in whatever first an alleged definition 
should be inherent, this they considered to be the substance 
of the thing; as if any one should think that twofold is the 
same thing with the duad, since the twofold first is inherent 
in the two; yet perhaps the being in what is twofold is not 
the same thing as being in a duad; but if not, unity will be 
plurality, which also was the result with them. 

From our predecessors, indeed, therefore, and from tho 
rest, it is possible for us to acquire thus much information. 


CHAPTER VI. 

After the schools of philosophy enumerated, 1. i-iato’s Meal 
supervenes the system of Plato ; 1 2 in most points source’ otua 019 
treading on the heels of these Pythagoreans: but adoption, 
also having peculiar tenets of its own, differing from tho phi¬ 
losophy of the Italics. For from a young man having at 
the first been associated with Cratylus,- and being conversant 
with the opinions of Heraclitus,—that all sensible objects are 
in a state of continual flux, and that scientific knowledge 
concerning them had no existence,—he, indeed, subsequently 
in this way came to entertain these suppositions. But while 

1 Plato was a native of Athens, being born there 430 years before 
Christ. He belonged to the family of Solon. He was the great literary 
opponent of Aristotle. Indeed, from Aristotle we learn much about 
the Platonic system. It has been dilated upon by many; but perhaps 
more fully by Clemens Alexandrinus, in the first and second books of 
the Stromata, than by any other writer. There is an Kssay thereupon 
by Sam. Parker, an author of the seventeenth century, and one by 
Geddes, in the eighteenth. Far before these is Sleiermaeher’s Ittro- 
duction to the Platonic Dialogues, who seems to have caught some of 
the Platonic spirit. This last has been translated. 

2 Of Cratylus little is known. According to Diogenes Laertius, after 
the death of Socrates, Plato attached himself to Cratylus, a follower of 
Heraclitus; this, however, does not harmonise with what is stated in 
the text. 
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Socrates 1 was engaged about tbe formation of systems of 
Ethics, indeed, and that he broached no theory as regards 
the entire of Nature, seeing that he was searching, doubtless, 
in morals for the universal, and that he was the first to apply 
his understanding to the subject of definitions, Plato, having 
applauded him 2 on account of this his investigation of uni- 
versals, was led to entertain thus much of his supposition,—as 
that this took place in regard of other things, and not in 
regal'd of certain of the objects that are cognisaut by the 
senses ; for it is impossible, in his opinion, that there should 
be a common definition of any of the sensible natures, seeing 
that they are continually in a state of undergoing a change. 
This philosopher, indeed, therefore, termed such things 
amongst entities, ideas; and asserted that all things are styled 
sensible according as they were different from these, or as 
they subsisted in accordance with these: for his theory was 
this,—that, according to participation, the most of things 
synonymous are homonymous with the forms. Employing, 
however, the import of the term participation, he changed 
the name merely; for the Pythagoreans, indeed, affirm that 
entities subsist by an imitation of numbers: but Plato, by 
a participation of them, changing the name. At all events, as 
to participation at least, or imitation, what it may be, in the 
caso of forms, they both in common omitted to investigate. 

2 Platonic But, moreover, besides sensibles and forms, he 

opinion con- affirms that mathematical entities are things of 
maticai sub- he an intermediate nature; differing, on the one hand, 
stances. from sensibles in being eternal and immovable; 

1 Socrates was born at Athens, B. 0 . 470, and gave such an impulse to 
philosophy as to be the instrument of producing its subsequent forms 
of development in Greece. His history being sufficiently well known, 
does not require any remarks here. Much thereupon may be learned 
by consulting the chapters of Grote which illustrate this period of 
Greek history. Socrates committed none of his opinions to writing ; 
but they have been recorded by Xenophon in the Memorabilia, and by 
Plato in the Apology. 

8 Upon the sources of the Platonic philosophy, its connexion with 
Socraticism, the meaning of its idioms, the validity or the invalidity 
of Aristotle’s attack upon it—for information upon these points, the 
student should consult the Commentary of Thomas Aquinas upon the 
tenth section. There is one remarkable expression of Aquinas, in that 
portion of his remarks on mathematical entities, where he distinctly 
objects to the existence of universals separate from singulars—“ uni¬ 
versalis nrceter sincularia.” 
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but, on the other, from forms, in the fact that tho most of 
such are similar, but that every form itself constituted one 
thing merely. 

But since the forms are causes of other things, 3 p , , . 
the elements of all these he supposed to be ele- theory, “de 
ments of entities. Therefore, indeed, he regarded 
the great and the little to he first principles as * ir, ‘ ot 
matter, but unity as substance; for from these, y ‘ l;lfc,oras - 
by participation of unity, that the forms arc numbers. That, 
doubtless, unity at least is as substance, and that not any 
other entity is denominated so, Plato affirmed, similarly 
with the Pythagorics; and tho dogma, that numbers are 
causes to other things of their substance, he in like manner 
asserted with them. 

But, in place of the infinite considered as one, i. Twofold <iif- 
the having mado a duad, and the having made ryihagoraTand 
the infinite, out of tho great and the small, this Plato, 
was peculiar to him: and, moreover, Plato affirmed the 
existence of numbers independent of sensibles; whereas the 
Pythagoreans say that numbers constitute tho things them¬ 
selves, and they do not set down mathematical entities as 
intermediate between these. 

Tho principle of his having made unity, there- cause of this 
fore, and numbers, as different from things, and difference, 
not as the Pythagoreans, who regarded them the same, as well 
as the introduction of forms, ensued on account of his logical 1 
investigations; for his predecessors took no share in dia¬ 
lectical science. But the constituting a duad, as a different 
nature from the one, arose from the fact that the numbers, 
with tho exception of thoso that are first, are suitably gene¬ 
rated from this as from a certain express image. 

And yet it happens in a contrary way; for it Tho error of 
would not be reasonable that it should take Piato thereln - 
place thus: for, indeed, at present, from matter they make 
many things, whereas form generates only once. And from 
one matter there appears to be produced one table; but he 
who introduces form, though being ono, makes many tables. 

1 The logical system of Plato, which intertwines itself very closely 
with his ethics, was held in admiration till supplanted by that of 
Aristotle. Its outlines may be gathered from the Cratylus, the Parme¬ 
nides, the Sophist, and the ij rroArriKrj. 
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In like manner, also, the male stands in relation to the female ; 
for the one is impregnated from a single copulation, whereas 
the male impregnates many. These, however, aye imitations 
of those first principles. Plato, indeed, therefore, respecting 
these objects of investigation, laid down distinctions in this 
way. 

5 Plato's re Tint it is manifest, from the things that hav6 
auction or his been stated, that Plato only employed two causes ; 
gemia^of cause. Ramely, both the formal cause and the material 
cause: for, according to him, forms are the causes 
of what anything is to the rest of the entities, and unity to 
the forms; and that there is a certain cause which subsists 
according to matter, which is that subject through which 
the forms have a subsistence that are resident in sensibles, 
and through which unity is said to be in the forms, because 
the actual duad constitutes the great and the small. Further, 
the cause of “ the well and the ill ” he ascribed severally to 
the several elements; which particular point we affirm certain 
philosophers—such as Empedocles and Anaxagoras—-to have 
investigated more elaborately thau the early speculators. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Concisely, indeed, therefore, and by way of 
summary, 1 we have recounted both who they are 
that have declared their opinions, and in what 
manner they happen to have spoken concerning 
both first principles and truth. Nevertheless, 
however, we have received thus much information from them, 
—that no one of those who have declared their sentiments, 
concerning a first principle and a cause, has made any asser¬ 
tion beyond those definitions that have been set down in our 
Physics ; but notwithstanding that all of them have unfolded 
their views with obscurity, indeed, yet in a manner they 
appear as persons engaged in cursorily treating those four 
causes enumerated above and elsewhere. 

1 Aristotle again shows that the early speculators had not advanced 
beyond the causes mentioned in the Physics; and that even their treat¬ 
ment of these was superficial and obscure. 


1. Recapitula- 
tion of the fore- 
’going state¬ 
ments brought 
to bear on this 
Inquiry. 
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For, indeed, some speculators speak of the t Earljr philo _ 
first principle as matter, whether they may sup- sophers on the 
pose one principle or more to exist, and whether ma cna caust ' 
they consider it as body, and whether as a thing that is 
incorporeal: as, for instance, Plato, indeed, in his mention of 
the great and the small; and the Italics, in their theory of 
the infinite; and Empedocles, in that of fire, and earth, and 
water, and air; and Anaxagoras, in his system of the infinity 
of homogeneous things. Now, truly, all these touched upon 
a cause of this kind: and, further, as many as affirmed the 
existence, as a first principle, of air, or fire, or water, or a 
substance of greater density than fire, but of greater rarity 
than air; for certain philosophers have also declared a thing 
of this sort to be the first element. All these, indeed, there¬ 
fore, adopted this cause merely in a superficial way. 

But certain others introduce the second cause; 3 . Early theo- 
namoly, the origin of the principle of motion : 
as, for instance, as many as make a first principle the formal 
of harmony and discord, or mind or love. But cause ' 
of the essence 1 and the substance—that is, of the formal 
cause—not one, indeed, ha# rendered a clear account: most 
especially do those make assertions respecting it who adopt 
the hypothesis of forms, and the things inherent in forms; 
for neither do they suppose that forms, and the things inhe¬ 
rent in forms, subsist as matter to sensibles; nor, as though 
from thence were derived" the principle of motion; (for, ip 
preference, they assert them to be causes of immobility, and 
of things being in a state of rest;) but, in regard of the 
essence, to each of the other things do forms supply this, 
aiif, unity imparts it to the forms. 

But the final cause of actions, and changes, 4 Th< _. r o 
and motions, in a certain manner, they assert to „ions ?e«pect- 
be a cause: yet in this way they do not assert it 8 ,lnal 
to be a cause; nor do they speak of it in a way 
conformably to what it naturally is. For they, indeed, who 
assign mind or harmony as such, have laid down these causes 
as, doubtless, a something that is good ; 2 they do not, however, 

1 Aristotle seems to think that the essence, or the formal cause, had 
for its author Plato; and that Plato probably was indebted for his dis¬ 
covery to the philosophy of Pythagoras and Parmenides. 

1 As to viewing “ the good ” in the light of a final cause, we have 
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affirm that from these, as final causes, anything amongst 
entities either is in existence, or is being produced, but that, as 
it were, from these the Emotions of these things were derived. 
So,' also, in like manner, they who say that either unity or 
entity is such a nature of this kind, affirm it to bo a cause 
of substance, indeed; yet they do not, for a certainty, affirm 
that anything either exists or is produced from this as a 
final cause. Wherefore, it happens unto them, in a manner, 
both to affirm, and not to affirm, that the good is a cause of 
this sort; for they do not make the assertion absolutely, but 
by accident. 


5. Aristotle's That, therefore, our distinctions have been laid 
division of down correctly respecting causes, both as to how 

causes vindi- n i r , , 7 , ,, 

cated from the numerous and what sort they are, do even all 

foregoing. these early philosophers appear to us to bear 
witness, in not being able to fix upon any other cause. And, 
in addition to the testimony of these speculators, it is evident 
that first principles must bo investigated, cither all in this 
way, or in some such mode as has been adopted by these 
philosophers. Now, how each of these has declared his 
opinions, and how the case stands, in regard of the possible 
doubts respecting first principles, let us, after this, proceed to 
pass through a review of such points. 


CHAPTER VIII. 1 

i. Faults of the As many, indeed, therefore, as set down 'the 
o^atiology? 8 universe as both one and a certain single nature, 
First and as matter, and this such as is corporeal and in- 
second. volving magnitude, it is obvious that they labour 

under manifold errors. For they have established the ele¬ 
ments of bodies merely, but not of iucorporeals, when even 
there are in existence, I mean, things that are incorporeal. 
And in endeavouring to assign causes of generation and cor- 

already commented in a previous note. Consult tile remarks of Thomas 
Aquinas upon this section. 

1 Aristotle having already enumerated the opinions of the early 
philosophers in this department of aetiology, now proceeds to lay down 
his own opinions thereupon; first^ in regard of the naturalists, and 
secondly, of the supranaturalists. 
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ruption, and drawing up, concerning all bodies in nature, 
systems of physiology, they take away the cause of motion. 
Further, the not positing also the substance as a cause of 
anything, nor as such the formal principle, or the Tery essence 
of a thing, this was erroneous. 

And, in addition to the foregoing, the assertion 2 . Third error 
that anything whatsoever might readily be a ‘heml^o/aai- 
first principle of simple bodies, except earth, oiogy. 
but at the same time not examining into their mode of gene¬ 
ration one from another, how they are produced,—now 
I mean fire and water, and earth and air, for partly by 
concretion, and partly by separation, are things produced 
from one another,—this was an error of theirs. But this, in 
regard of the being prior and posterior, will involve the 
greatest difference; for, indeed, earth would appear to be 
a thing most elementary of all, from which, as a first prin¬ 
ciple, elements are produced by concretion: but a thing of 
this kind would be most minute in its parts, and a thing 
most refined amongst bodies. Wherefore, as many as esta¬ 
blish fire as a first principle would make assertions particularly 
in consonance with this theory. But each philosopher also 
acknowledges something of this sort to be an element of 
other things,—I mean an clement of bodies. 

No one, at least of subsequent speculators, Fau i t sofnie 
even of those who assert the universe to be one, system of a 
has thought fit to maintain earth to be an ele- h™* 6 ™' 
ment, doubtless, on account of the size of the 
component particles, but each of the three elements has 
obtained a certain umpire; for, indeed, some assert fire to be 
this, but others, water, and some, air. Although why, pray, 
do they not assert this of earth, as the majority of men dot 
for they say that earth constitutes all things. But Hesiod, 
also, says that earth was the first produced amongst bodies: 
thus it has happened that the supposition is an ancient and 
vulgar one. According, indeed, therefore, to this account, A 
one affirms to be this either any one thing belonging to 
these save fire, or if one lays down, as such, a thing denser 
than air, indeed, but more refined than water, he would not 
make such an assertion as this correctly. But if that which 
is subsequent in generation be prior in Nature, and if that 
which has been digested and compounded together be a thing 

D 
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that is subsequent in its production, there would take place 
that which is tho contrary of these,—water, for instance, 
•would he a thing prior to air, and earth, to water. With 
regard to those who are for establishing one such cause as we 
have declared, let these remarks be sufficient. 

4. Threefold. But the same assertion may be made even if 
agahist^Empe an y 0110 P os 't es these corporeal principles as being 
docies in Ms many in number; as, for example, Empedocles, 
ranty^ma 1 ?™" who says that four bodies, elementarily, consti- 
riai causes. tute matter. For, likewise, to this philosopher _ 
partly, indeed, tho same consequences, hut partly those that 
are peculiar to his own system, must needs happen. For, 
also, wo see, in the case of things that are being produced 
one from another, that the fire and earth do not always con¬ 
tinue as of tho same body. But we have spoken on these 
subjects in our Physics. And respecting the cause of things 
that are being moved, whether we must, assign one or two 
such, we should be inclined to think that we have not ex¬ 


pressed ourselves either correctly or altogether irrationally. 
And, in short, must the principle of alteration be overturned 
by those who make assertions in this way; for not from heat 
will arise cold, nor from cold, heat. For what change the 
contraries themselves would undergo, and what would be tho 
one nature which should become firo and water, that very 
philosopher (I mean Empedocles) does not declare. 

5. The system But if any one should suppose that Anaxa- 
exaiMned 50 ™ 9 g oras mentions two elements, ho would form his 
shown to he opinion most especially in accordance with a 
ami'partly 11 theory which, although that philosopher himself 
■wrong. did. not enunciate distinctly, yet, indeed, would, as 

ft necessary consequence, follow in tho footsteps of those who 
introduced this dogma. For, otherwise, would even the 
assertion be absurd,—that all things from the beginning have 
been in a state of mixture ; both on account of its happening 
that all things prior to this should pre-exist in an unmixed 
state, and on account of its not being consonant to Nature, 
that anything at random should be mingled with anything at 
random too; and, in addition to these reasons, we may add, 
that, according to this doctrine, their passive states and acci¬ 


dents would be separated from substances, (for to tho same 
tilings belong mixture and separation.) If any one, how- 
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ever, follows up the subject, arranging into clauses together 
those statements which he wishes to make, he would, in all 
probability, utter assertions that would assume an air of 
novelty. For when there was nothing in existence that has 
been separated, it is obvious that no true assertion could be 
put forward in regard of that substance; now, I say, for 
instance, that it would not necessarily be a thing either 
white, or black, or darkish, or any other colour, but a thing 
necessarily colourless, for otherwise it would possess some 
One of these colours. In like manner would it be with that 
which is insipid, according to this same mode of reasoning: 
nor could it be so with anything else of those things that are 
similar; for neither is it possible that it could possess any 
actual thing of a certain quality or quantity, or that any¬ 
thing else be so. For therein would he inherent something 
of those termed partial forms; yet this is impossible when 
all things have been in his system mingled together, for 
already it would subsist in a state of separation: hut, with 
the exception of mind, ho affirms all things to he mingled, 
and that mind only is unmixed and pure. Now, from these 
statements it is consequential with him that ho should de¬ 
nominate, as the first principles, both unity (for this is simple 
and unmixfed) and another thing, as if it were an entity such 
as wo are for establishing—viz., the indefinite prior to its 
having been defined, and to partaking of a certain form. 
Therefore, the assertion is made neither correctly nor clearly, 
notwithstanding that he intends something similar with both 
those who subsequently make statements to this effect, and 
more in harmony with the present phenomena. For those, 
however, happen only to be familiar with the theories apper¬ 
taining to generation, and corruption, and motion : for, also, 
with regard to.such a substance, they investigate almost only, 
both the first principles and the causes. 

But as many 1 as frame their speculation re- 6 . Theory of 
specting all entities, but of entities have set 
down some, indeed, -as being cognisant by sense, 
and others as not being sensibles, it is manifest that they 
institute for themselves an inquiry concerning both kinds. 

1 Aristotle having considered the system of the naturalists in the 
previous section, now proceeds to examine that of the supranaturalicts, 
such as Pythagoras and Plato. 

D 2 
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Wherefore, one might be induced, in preference, to linger 
upon an investigation respecting these, as to what they say, 
well or not well, in regard of the examination of those specu¬ 
lations now proposed by us. 

7. Pythagoras, Those, indeed, called Pythagoreans 1 in a far 
his agreeraent more outlandish manner employ their first prin- 
with the mate- ciples and elements than the physiologists. But 
ri%Lats. the cause is, because they have not derived them 

from sonsibles; for those natures that are mathematical 
amongst entities are without motion, except those pertaining 
t*. astrology. They, however, discuss and treat of all points 
concerning Nature; for they both generate the heaven, and 
respecting the parts thereof, and the passive conditions and 
the operations thereof, they closely observe that which takes 
place; and upon these they lavish their first principles and 
causes, as if acknowledging to the rest of the natural philo¬ 
sophers that whatsoever thing is such as is cognisant by the 
senses, that this constitutes entity, and sucli as that which is 
called heaven comprises. But the causes and the first prin¬ 
ciples—as we have said—they affirm are sufficient both to 
secure a transition even to a higher order of entities, and 
that they are more sufficient than those that are in harmony 
with physical theories. 

. _ ,. From what mode, however, there will be 

o. 1 wo oi>3ec- . . / . 

tions against motion, merely on the supposition of the ex- 
philosophy. 0 ™* isteuce °f the subjects of finite and infinite, and 
odd and even, they in no wise declare; or how 
it may be possible, without motion and change, that there 
should he generation and conniption, or the operations of 
those bodies that are whirled along the heaven. 

But further, whether one grants to them that from these 
results magnitude, or whether this should require to be 
demonstrated, nevertheless, in a certain manner, some bodies 
will bo light, indeed, and some involving weight; for the 
things from which they adopt for themselves their theories, 
and make assertions, they in no respect affirm in regard of 
sensibles in preference to mathematical bodies. Therefore, 
concerning fire or earth, or the other bodies of Buch a kind, 

4 1 As to the agreement and difference of the Pythagoric philosophy 
with the materialistic system, Consult the Commentary of Thomas 
Aquinas upon this section. 
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they have declared nothing whatsoever, inasmuch as affirming, 
in my opinion, nothing that is peculiar to them concerning 
sensible natures. 

But further, how must we receive as causes the A third ob _ 
passive conditions of number, and the number fcctfonagaint 
itself as the cause of entities which subsist in suggested n-om 
the _ heaven, and of things that are being pro- riat0 - 
duced there both from the beginning and at present, and at 
the same time allow that there is no other number save this 
number from which the order of the universe consists? For 
since, indeed, in this portion of the creation (according to 
these philosophers) there may be in existence opinion and 
opportunity, but a little above, or a little below, injustice and 
separation, or mixture ; and since they may adduce a demon¬ 
stration that each one of these is number, and it happens, 
from this mode of reasoning in this place, that there subsists 
already a multitude of constituted magnitudes, from the fact 
of these affections following each of these places respectively, 
on the supposition of the foregoing we may ask whether, 
therefore, is this owing to the same number as that which is 
in the heaven, and which we ought to receive because that 
each of those exists, or, besides this, is there another number? 
For Plato says, indeed, that there is a different number: he, 
however, also thinks both these, and the causes of these, to 
be numbers, but numbers that are, indeed, intelligible causes; 
whereas those are merely sensible, according to Plato. Re¬ 
specting then, indeed, the Pythagoreans, 1 let us leave off our 
present discussions; for it is sufficient thus far to have touched 
upon their system. 


CHAPTER IX. 2 


Bdt they who put forward ideas as causes, in 1. Plato’s 
their early investigations, indeed, to acquire the L'l'voWc^iu'd- 


1 I have ventured thus to depart from the usual arrangement, which 
makes chapter IX. begin with these words. 

2 Aristotle now proceeds to examine into another system of the 
supranaturaHsts,—namely, that of Plato : first, in respect of his theory 
regarding the substance of things; and secondly, respecting the first 
principles of things. 
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vocates in an causes of these entities, in the first place have 
inconsistency. adduced other things equal in number to these; 1 
as if one, desiring to have reckoned certain things, when 
these were less numerous, would consider this impossible, 
but, by creating a greater number, should succeed in counting 
them; for almost equal, or not less numerous, are tho forms 
than those things respecting which, in investigating their 
causes, they have advanced from these to those: for, according 
to each individual thing, there is a certain homonymous form, 
aud, iu addition to the substances, also, of other things, there 
is the unity involved in the notion of plurality, both in the 
case of these and of things that are eternal. 

2 . Aristotle’s Moreover, 2 in tho ways in which it is demon- 

agtfinst’lhei’i" 3 seated that there arc forms, according to none 
tonic theory of of these doth the subsistence of forms become 
ltic;,s ' apparent; for, indeed, from some there is no 

necessity, in the sequence of the reasoning, that a syllo- 
■ gism arise : hut from other things, also,—not of such as we 
should expect to find forms,—of these are there forms gene¬ 
rated. For according to the rational principles deducible 
from the sciences will there he forms of all things, of as many 
as there arc sciences; and in accordance with tho argument 
for ideas founded on tho notion of unity involved in plurality, 
will there also bo forms or ideas of negations: and according 
to tho ability to understand something of what has been 
destroyed of things liable to decay will there also bo forms, 
for of these there is a certain phantasm. 

But further, as regards tho most accurate of the argu¬ 
ments for the ideal theory, some of them, indeed, frame ideas 
of things relative, of which they do not say that there is 
an essential genus, whereas others speak of there being a 
third man. 

1 Aristotle first complains of the inconsistency of Plato; for he con¬ 
tends that, in proposing to assign the causes of sensibles, he should 
have kept tho phenomena of sensiblos before his eyes, and not have 
devised, as he has done, a theory applicable to anything else save 
sensibles. 

2 Aristotle here details his objections against the ideal system of 

Plato, which he strives to overthrow by turaiug the reasoning of Plato 
against himself. This same subject is handled by Aristotle in an able 
and somowhat similar attack of his upon the ideal theory, in book XII. 
chap. iv. 
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And, upon the whole, the theories respecting 3 Purther 
forms overturn the tilings which they who affirm surdities in- 
the existence of forms would wish should have iM-aon'ic thcor) 
a subsistence in preference to the subsistence of on<ieas - 
the ideas; for it happens that the duad is not the first, but 
that tlie number is, and that the relative is, before the essen¬ 
tial: and all those consequences ensue, as many as certain, 
who have followed up the opinions respecting forms—have 
set in contrariety to first principles. Further, also, according 
to the supposition in virtue of which we speak of the ex¬ 
istence of the ideas, not only will there be forms of sub¬ 
stances, but of many other tilings also; for, also, there is the 
one conception not only respecting substances, but also in 
the case of other substances; and there are sciences not only 
of substance, but of different things also, and innumerable 
other things of this sort occur: but according to neces¬ 
sity, and the opinions respecting forhis, it follow's, on the 
supposition that forms are things capable of participation, 
that there should be ideas of substances only; for not ac¬ 
cording to accident are they participated in, but things 
must participate in this respect in each idea, so far forth 
as each idea is not predicated about the subject. Now, 
I mean, for example, that if anything participates in 
the twofold itself, this also is a participant in what is 
eternal, but according to accident, for it is accidental for 
the twofold to be eternal. Therefore, the forms will be 
substance. 

For the same tilings, both hero and there, signify sub¬ 
stance; or what will bo the meaning of tlic assertion of the 
existence of a something that is independent of scnsibles, 
drawn from the argument founded on unity, involved in the 
notion of plurality; and if there lie the same form of the ideas, 
and of things that are participants of them, there will be 
something in common 1 for, by no means, in the case of 
perishable duads—and, indeed, most duads, but such as <ira 
eternal—is the duad said to be rather one and the same, 
than in the case of this and one of some particular thing. 
But if there be not the same form there would be an homo¬ 
nymy ; avid it will be just like aB if one should call both 
Callias and a piece of wood a man, discerning no community 
whatever between them. 
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1. Theideaiiiy- § 1. But most of all would one feel perplexed 
pothMisuseiest as (- 0 w hat at all 1 the forms contribute, either to 

rot the purpose ’ . 

it is brought those things that are eternal amongst sensibles, 

Plato for^ or to Brings that are being produced and being 

corrupted. For neither are they to them a cause 
of any motion or change whatever. But, truly, neither are 
they of any assistance towards the science of other things 
(for neither are those the substance of these, for in such a 
case they would he in these), nor do they contribute towards 
the existence of other things, inasmuch as they are not in¬ 
herent in things that are their participants, at least; for so, 
indeed,- they would perhaps be supposed as causes, just as if 
the white were mixed with the white it might be called the 
cause of a white body. But, indeed, this theory is very easily 
overthrown, which Anaxagoras, indeed, first, and Eudoxus 
subsequently, and certain others, advanced; for it would be 
easy to collect together, also, many impossibilities in reference 
to such an opinion: but, truly; neither do other things sub¬ 
sist from forms in accordance with any mode of existence of 
those that are wont to be mentioned. 

2. Three proofs But the assertion that these forms are exem- 
timt forms are plars, and that the rest of entities participate in 

not paradigms, f. . , . . , r 1 

or models of them, is to speak, vam words, and to utter poetio 
created things, metaphors. For in what respect, may I ask, 
does that which operates look towards the ideas as a model? 
for it is possible that anything whatever that is similar both 
should exist and bo produced, and yet that it be not made 
like in reference to that to which it is similar. Wherefore, 
also, on the supposition of the existence and non-existence of 
Socrates, just such another one as Socrates is would be pro¬ 
duced. And, in like manner, is it evident that this would 
follow, even though Socrates were eternal; and, besides, 
there will be many exemplars of the same thing; wherefore, 
also, the forms—for instance, of man, such as animal and 
biped, and at the same time, also, ideal man—will have a 
subsistence. Further, not only of things sensible are forms 
the exemplars, but also of forms themselves; as, for ex¬ 
ample, the genus as a genus will be an exemplar of species; 

1 Aristn ' *ow proceeds to prove the utter irrelevancy of ideas as 
accounting for sensible phenomena. Vide Thomas Aquinas upon this 
section. 
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wherefore, an exemplar and an image will be the same 
thing. 

Further, it w ould seem impossible for the sub- 3. Forms can- 
stance to be separate from that of which it is paraieij'ftom*" 
the substance; therefore, in what way can the *ii>ng». 
ideas, when they are substances of things, exist separately 
from them? 

But in the Plisedo an assertion is made to this effect,—that 
the forms are causes of existence and of production. On the 


supposition, however, of the existence of forms, nevertheless, 
those things that aro participants will not be produced, if 
there be not in existence that which is likely to be the origin 
of motion; and many other things are produced, such as 
a house and a ring, of which wc do not say that there are 
forms. Wherefore, it is evident that it is possible, also, for 
other things both to exist and bo produced from such causes, 
likewise, on account of which, also, arise those entities men¬ 
tioned just now. 

§ 2. Moreover, if forms are numbers, 1 how will i. Six reasons 
they be causes? whether is it because entities “heil’yofform* 
are different numbers,—as, for instance, this par- aa nu inters ; — 
ticular man is this particular number, indeed, ,irbt rcason ' 
and Socrates another, and Callias another, different from 
both,—in what respect are those, therefore, the causes of 
these? for neither will it make any difference whether those 
may be eternal, and these not so. But if it is because the 
things here are proportions or ratios of numbers,—as, for 
instance, a symphony,—it is obvious that there will be a 
certain one thing,.at least, amongst those of which there aro 
ratios or proportions. Now, if this is one thing—say matter 
—it is palpable that the actual numbers, also, will be certain 
proportions of one thing with another; but I say, for example, 
if Callias is a proportion in numbers of fire, and earth, and 
water, and air, to certain other subjects will belong the same 
man likewise ; and if the idea constitute a number, the ideal 


1 Aristotle still continues his attack upon the Platonic philosophy; 
as yet confining himself to Plato’s theory concerning the substances of 
things, to the exclusion of that concerning the principles of things, 
which he considers in the next section. At present he confines his 
censures to Plato’s assertion of ideas being numbers, and to his other 
theories respecting mathematical magnitudes. 
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man, also,—whether the idea may be a certain number or 
not,—nevertheless, will be a ratio in numbers of certain things 
without being himself a number; nor will there be a certain 
particular number on account of these things. 

Further, out of many numbers one number 
son* aminiTob- results; but from forms how is ono form pro- 
aiMw "red" 1 ' 10 duced'i And if forms are not produced from 

. """ forms, but from the units that are in numbers— 

as, for instance, in the myriad—how is it with the subsistence 
of the monads 1 for if they aro of the samo species, many 
absurdities will ensue; but if they are not of the samo spe¬ 
cies, neither will they be the same with ono another, nor all 
the rest the same with all: for wherein will they differ, since 
they are impassive! for such statements as these are neither 
rational nor consonant with the understanding. And, more¬ 
over, it is necessary to establish a certain other description 
of number, ■ regarding which arithmetic is conversant, and 
.all such things as aro termed 'media by some; and how, or 
from what principles, will these arise? or why will they be 
media between the things here and these? 

3 . Remaining Further, the monads which are in each duad 
reasons. are from some prior duad, although such is im¬ 

possible. Further, why is there an aggregated number, as 
one thing? and further, in addition to the things that have 
been stated, if the monads are different, they ought to declare 
their opinions in this same way as those do, even as many as 
affirm the elements to be fourfold or twofold; for, also, each 
one of those mentions not what is common as an clement— 
for example, body—but fire and earth, whether body is any¬ 
thing that is common or not. But now, an assertion is made 
just as if the ono were in existence as homogeneous fire or 
water; but if this be the case, numbers will not bo sub¬ 
stances ; it is, however, evident, that if unity itself ho anything, 
and if this be a first principle, that unity is expressed in 
many ways, for that it should be otherwise is impossible. 

4 Two o-bjec But they who wish to refer substances to first 
tions against a principles set down lengths, indeed, as consisting 
oior'Tespncting from the long and the short, from something 
mathematical small and largo, and a superficies as from what 
substances. j s ^road and narrow, and a body from what is 
deep and low. In what way, however, will the superficies 
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involve a line, or the solid a line and surface, for the wide 
and tli 3 narrow are a different genus from deep and low? As, 
therefore, neither number is inherent in these, because the 
much and the few are different from these, so it is manifest 
that neither will anything else of those superior natures he 
inherent in those that are inferior. But, truly, neither iB 
the wide a genus of the deep; for body would be a certain 
surface in this case. Further, may I ask from what will 
points be compounded? This genus, indeed, then, did Plato 
also oppose, as being a geometric dogma; but he used to call 
it the first principle of a lino : and this he often set down, 
(I mean the existence of indivisible lines,) although of neces¬ 
sity there must be some limit to these; wherefore, from 
whatever principle a liue is, therefrom also is a point. 

§ 3. And upon the whole, 1 seeing that wisdom j. p lato - s 
investigates into the cause, in respect of things '•'“P "f fast 
that are manifest, this consideration, indeed, Juted'm < six e 
have wo omitted; for we say nothing regarding ' vaj ' s - 
the cause of the origin of the principle of change: but, 
thinking to mention the substance of these, we say that there 
are different substances; but in what manner those may be 
'substances of these we ineffectually describe, for as to such 
being accomplished by participation—as also we have stated 
on a former occasion—there is no advantage gained in saying 
this. Neither, truly, are ideas such causes as we see to be 
a cause to the sciences, on account of which botli every mind 
and every nature operate; nor that cause which we affirm to 
he one of the first principles do forms in anywise touch uj>on; 
hut to men, in the present age, mathematics have become the 
philosophy; although they say that persons ought to culti¬ 
vate these sciences for the sake of other sciences. 

But, further, one may suppose the subject-substancc to bo 
as matter that is more mathematical, and rather to be con¬ 
verted into a predicable, and to constitute a difference of 
substance and of matter,—as, for instance, the great and the 
small,—just as, also, the natural philosophers mention the rare 
and the dense, saying that there are these primary differences 
of the subject, for these are a certain excess and defect. 

1 Aristotle now proceeds to argue against Plato in his theory con¬ 
cerning the first principles of things: first, “quoad principia essendi;" 
and secondly, “ quoad principia cognoscendi.” 
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And respecting motion, if, indeed, these will constitute 
motion, it is evident that the forms will be moved; but it 
they are not, whence has motion originated? for thereby the 
entii s investigation about Nature has been abolished. 

And what seems to be easy—namely, the demonstration 
that all things are one—does not turn out to be so; for, 
according to the interpretation, all things do not become one, 
but a certain thing itself is one, if any one would grant that 
all things are so: and neither would he allow this, unless 
one would admit the existence of a universal as a genus; but 
this, in some cases, is impossible. 

But neither have thoso things that are after the numbers 
any grounds in reason,-—namely, both lengths, and surfaces, 
and solids; nor is it so in regard of the mode of how they 
are, or shall be, or whether they involve any capacity; for 
these cannot possibly be either forms (for numbers they are 
not), or media (for those are mathematical), or things that 
are corruptible : but these, again, appear as this certain other 
fourth genus different from those othor three. 

But, upon the whole, the investigation of the elements of 
entities, seeing that they are expressed multifariously, it ia 
impossible for any persons to discover a solution of who have 
not divided them; and, especially, if they investigate in this 
manner from what sort of elements they are compounded. 
For action, or passion, or the wide, it is not, doubtless, possible 
to receive from some things of which these consist; but, if 
this were the case, it would be possible to receive them aa 
subsisting from substances only. Wherefore, either to investi¬ 
gate or to think that you possess the elements of all entities 
is not true. 

2 . Plato’s But how can any one learn the elements of all 

as t thYfir f st deaS flings? for it is evident that it is not possible 
principiesoftiie that he should be previously a person having 
reasons’igSnst prior knowledge thereof. For, as to one learning 
it. geometry, it is, indeed, possible to see beforehand 

other things; but of such things as the science consists of, and 
concerning which he is about to receive instruction, he can 
have no prior knowledge, so, also, is it in the case of other 
things. Wherefore, if there is a certain science of all things, 
os some affirm, nothing could this person know beforehand. 
Every systam of learning, however, subsists, or is attainable, 
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by means of previous knowledge, either of all things, or of 
certain particular things: and either by demonstration is this 
accomplished, or by definitions; for those things whereof the 
definition consists it is requisite to understand beforehand, 
and that they be known. In like manner is it the case with 
knowledge by induction. But, truly, if also it happens that 
thero- js in our possession a congenital knowledge of things, 
it is astonishing how we, in possession of the most excellent 
of the sciences, arc unconscious of such a treasure. 

Further, how will any one know from what particulars all 
things consist, and how will this be manifest? for this also 
involves perplexity; for one would feel a doubt, just as also 
concerning some syllable: for certain affirm that SMA is 
composed of S and M and A, but others say that it possesses 
a different sound from its components, and none of those 
that are known. 

Moreover, those things of which- there is perception by 
sense, how could any one know if he were not furnished with 
the capacity of perceiving by sense? although one ought, if 
these are the elements of all things whereof they consist, 
just as the compound sounds arise from their own proper 
elements. 

That, therefore, all seem 1 to seek the causes 3.Aristnti c ’s ca- 
mentioned in our Physics, and, besides those, a-aory of causes 

. , . J \ . J again defended 

that wc have no other to adduce, is likewise from i>y a reference 
the foregoing statements evident. But the early t0 antlqulty ' 
philosophers, I admit, have treated of these causes,—ob¬ 
scurely, however; and, indeed, in a certain manner, all 
such four causes have been enumerated by speculators of 
an age prior to ours: and, in a certain manner, by no means 
has this been the case; for the earliest S 3 r stcm of philosophy 2 
concerning all things was like unto one articulating with 

1 In the French edition of Aristotle’s works, published by Didot, 
there is another chapter, namely chapter X, made to commence at 
these words. 

* I have ventured to differ from Taylor in his translation of this 
passage, on the authority of the old Latin versions, which, I admit, in 
the case of Aristotle’s works, is not a very firm foundation to build 
upon. Taylor’s translation, however, I conceive to be unsupported by 
the Greek in Bckker’s text. He regards the irptiri) <pi\o<ro<pla in 
the context as equivalent to ontology, and Hi v’ dpyds, to ontology at its 
first commencement. 
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a stammer, inasmuch as it was new as regards first principles, 
and a thing the first in its kind. For Empedocles says that 
a bone exists from form by the principle of composition • but 
this is the essence and the substance of that thing. But, 
truly, if this bo admitted, in like manner, also, is it necessary 
that of both flesh, and everything else of the other things, 
there should subsist this principle of concretion, or that it 
should not subsist as a principle of anything at all; for on 
account of this arc both flesh and bone, and each of the 
other things, in existence, and not on account of the matter, 
which he says is fire, and earth, and water, and air. But, 
also, with any other, indeed, who would make these assertions, 
he would of necessity concur; but he has not expressed him¬ 
self with clearness respecting them. The case regarding such 
points, therefore, has been made evident on a former occa¬ 
sion; but as many doubts as any one might indulge in 
respecting these same, we will a second time enumerate; for 
perhaps we shall thereby acquire a facility for having our 
difficulties resolved in reference to subsequent questions of 
doubt. 



BOOK I. THE LESS . 1 


CHAPTER I. 

Speculation respecting truth is partly difficult 1. speculative 
and partly easy. And a proof is the following, jj" r r *” it c “^ ruth 
that, in the pursuit of truth, neither is any one 
philosopher, in a way worthy of the dignity of the subject, 
able to attain this; nor can all investigators fail in reaching 
it, but that each says something to the point concerning 
Nature : and individually that, indeed, they add nothing, 
or but little, to this speculation respecting truth, hut frou 
all these collected together that tbero ensues something oi 
magnitude. Wherefore, if, indeed, it so seems to he the case, 
as we happen to say in the proverb, “ Who will miss the 
door?” in this way, truly, would tho speculation of truth bo 
easy. 

1 This book, as to tho title of which all aro not agreed, has given 
rise to some discussion amongst the commentators. Alexander Aphro- 
disieusis and Aselepius seem to think that it is, as set down in tho 
Metaphysics, quite out of place ; and Augustine Niphus appears to 
regard it as a fragment of some larger work,—“ propter exiguitatem.” 
That it is out of place here has been inferred from the fact of the conclu¬ 
sion of the first book and the beginning of this being wholly devoid of 
connexion, whereas it is quite the reverse with the first and third 
books compared with each other. It has been conjectured that it 
belongs in some way or other to the Physics; chiefly from the words 
which occur at the end,—“ first must we investigate what Nature (tpvtrts) 
is." But notwithstanding, as Thomas Aquinas reminds us, this book 
is not entirely without reference to what has gone before. The science 
under investigation in the first book is the scienco of sciences, and 
makes universal truth the subject-matter of inquiry, which brings 
Aristotle, in this, to the consideration of truth in general. Forasmuch, 
however, as the term truth is employed in the same sense as theoretic 
philosophy, the latter is compared with practical philosophy. But, 
indeed, a further proof of its connexion with the foregoing may be 
found in the fact that dpxal, or first principles, are the theme of dis¬ 
cussion in both cases. Though, certainly, wc must admit that the 
discussion about the infinite progression of causes, with Aristotle, 
should find its place in the physical rather than the metaphysical por¬ 
tion of his writings. Alexander, Aselepius, Niphus, and Thomas 
Aquinas, are well worth being consulted on this question. 
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a. Partly aim- But for philosophers to have a certain whole, 
cult, and a and. not to be able to have each some portion, 
cause thereo . j n( jicates the difficulty of it: and perhaps, also, 
from the fact that the difficulty arises in two ways, the cause 
of this may not be so much in things themselves as in us; 
for as the eyes of bats are to the light that follows the dawn 
of day, so also is the mind of our soul to those things which, 
above all, are naturally the most splendid. 


3 Union of But not only is it just to return thanks to 

men for the thoso whoso opinions one may have fellowship 
tmth Very ° f with, but also to those, moreover, who have enun¬ 


ciated their sentiments more superficially; for 
even these, likewise, contribute something, for they have pre¬ 
viously exercised our speculative habit. 1 For if there had 


not been a Timotheus, we would not have had much melody; 
and unless there had been a Phrynis, there would not have 
been such a person as Timotheus. But, in the same'manner, 
also, it is in the case of those who have declared their senti¬ 


ments concerning truth; for, indeed, from some of them we 
have .inherited certain opinions: but others have been the 
causes of these becoming opinions of theirs. 

4.The nppHcabi- But it is correct, also, that philosophy should 
lity of these rc- styled a science, speculative of truth. 2 For 
to the present ot speculative science the end is truth, but of 
investigation, practical science, a work; for even though they 
may examine how a thing is, practical men do not investi¬ 
gate into the cause of that thing in itself, but in relation to 
something else, and as connected with tho present time: but 
we do not know the truth without the knowledge of cause. 
But, especially, is each thing that amongst other things 
according to which, also, there subsists in other things that 
which is synonymous,—as, for example, fire is a thing most 


1 “Our habit.” Alexander interprets tho word t|ts by 8drayu.iv (ea- 
pacity); for which, vide hia commentary on the passage. What Aris¬ 
totle is aiming at, and illustrates from the case of Timotheus, is to 
show how previous discoveries in science bear on subsequent ones, and 
the progressive character of truth. This point is beautifully put by 
Dr. Whewell in his “ Philosophy of tho Inductive Sciences.” 

2 Aristotle having considered the speculation of truth in general, 
proceeds to show how this consideration bears on the present inquiry. 
His reasoning rests on the assumption of the words “truth,” and 
“ theoretic philosophy,” being interchangeable terms. 
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hot; for also in the rest of entities is this a cause of their 
heat. Wherefore, also, most true is that which is a cause to 
posterior natures of their being true. Wherefore, is it neces¬ 
sary that the first principles of things, always existing, should 
always be most true; for not sometimes are they true, 
neither is anything the cause of being to those, but those are 
the causes of being in other things. Wherefore, as each thing 
is disposed in regard of existence, so, also, is it in regard of 
truth. 

CHAPTER II . 1 

But, truly, that there is, at least, some first No infinity 
principle, and that the causes of entities are not of causes— 

a *. y either nuitcritii, 

infinite, either in a progress in a straight forward efficient, final, 
direction, or according to form, is evident. For or formal - 
neither, as of matter, is it possible that, this particular entity 
proceed from this to infinity ; for instance, flesh, indeed, from 
earth, and earth from air, and air from fire, and this without 
ever coming to a stand-still. Nor can there an infinite pro¬ 
gression take place with the origin of the principle of motion ; 
as, for instance, that man should have been moved by the 
air, and this by the sun, and the sun by discord; and of this 
•that there should be no end. Nor, in like manner, can this 
■ infinite progression take place with the final cause,—that 
walking, for instanco, should be gone through for the sake of 
health, and this for the sake of enjoyment, and this enjoyment 
for the sake of something else; and, similarly, that one thing 
invariably should subsist on account of another. And, in like 
manner, is it the case with the formal cause. For of media, to 
which externally there is something last and first, it is neces¬ 
sary that what is first should be a causo of those things which 
are subsequent to it. For if we must declare what is the cause 
of three things, we will assert that it is the first of the three; 
for, doubtless, it is not the last, at least, for that is not, at any 
rate, at the extremity of anything as a cause: but, truly, 
neither is it the middle, for this is the cause of one thing only. 
But it makes no difference whether one or many media be 

1 This is an important chapter, and aeems to have suggested to 
modern philosophers their phraseology, as well as mode of arguing, in 
regard of the & priori demonstration of the existence of God. 

K 
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assumed, nor whether they are things infinite or finite; but in 
this way all the portions of things infinite, and of the Infinite 
in general, are similarly media up to the extremity; so that 
if there is nothing that is the first, there is, in short, no cause. 
2. No progies- ® ut neither, truly, is it possible, as regards a 
•ion of causes progression downwards, to proceed o.s to infinity. 

downwards. f ° . v . -i • r • r - j 

m case that which is in a progression upwards 
involves a first principle;. as, for example, that from fire, 
indeed, water should be produced, but from this earth, and 
so invariably that a certain different genus be produced. 
For, in a twofold manner, 1 is one thing produced from another, 
—not as this particular thing is said to take place after that ; 
for example, the Olympic games from the Isthmsean,—either 
as a man is produced from a boy undergoing a change, or 
air from water. 


3. Twofold dif- ^ s > indeed, then, we say that a man is pre¬ 
ference be- duced from a boy as a thing that has been 
tween these. f rom th a t which is in a process of formation, or 
that which has been finished from that which is being 
finished, or tends towards perfection, for always is there a 
certain medium; as production is a medium between existence 
and non-existence, so also is the thing that is being produced 
between entity and nonentity: and a person receiving in¬ 
struction is one becoming scientifically learned. And this is 
the meaning of what is affirmed,—that from a person learning 
is produced one that is scientifically learned; and just as 
watei is generated from air on account of the air having 
undergone corruption. Wherefore, in the former instance, the 
things adduced, indeed, do not revert into one another, nor 
is a child produced from a man; for that which is being pro¬ 
duced does not arise from the act of generation, but is sub¬ 
sequent to generation: for so, also, the day is generated from 
the dawn, because it is posterior to this; wherefore, neither 
is the dawn generated from the day : but the other instances 
revert into each other. 

4. According to In both these cases, however, it is impossible 
!■ thmanfo!* to P ursue the progress on to infinity; for, in the 
flnitjr of causes, one case, of those that are media there must 


1 In a twofold manner, OAi'xws gal wpaynaTotiSut : that is, when one 
system of matter is produced from another, and when that is a tr&a- 
aition from what is immature to what is finished. 
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needs be An end, and, in the other case, the things adduced 
revert into one another, for*The destruction of one is the 
generation of the other. But at the same time, also, it 
is impossible, that what is first, seeing that it is eternal, 
should be subject to corruption; for since generation is not 
infinite in an ascending progression, that nature must needs 
not be eternal from which anything has been produced as 
from that which is primary, and has been subject to corrup¬ 
tion ; but this is impossible. 

Further, the final cause is an end; but a thing 5 . No infinite 
of this sort is that which does not subsist on t S," 

account of another, but other things on account final or formal 
of that. Wherefore, if that which is last be a cause - 
thing of this sort, there will not be a progression to infinity; 
but if there is no such thing—I mean that which is last— 
the final cause will have no existence. But they who intro¬ 
duce this infinite progression forget that they destroy the 
nature of the good. Although no one would undertake 
entering on any course of action not intending to go on to 
a termination of his undertaking; nor would there be design 
in such things: for one who is possessed of mind always does 
a thing for some purpose or other, (for this is a termination 
for it,) for the end proposed is a termination. But, indeed, 
neither can the formal cause admit of being referred to 
another definition more copious in reason. For the prior 
definition is invariably more the definition of a thing; blit 
the subsequent is not so. But to that of which there is no 
first, neither has that which is next in order any existence. 

Further, they destroy scientific knowledge who 6 This theorr 
make assertions in this way; for it is not even of infinite pro- 
possible to understand anything before we come ovenum The 
to individual things; and scientific knowledge possibility ot 
has no existence in this case : for things infinite, know e ge ' 
in this manner, how is it possible to apprehend? for the in¬ 
finite here is not a thing similar to infinity in the case of 
a line, which, as regards its divisions, indeed, does not come 
to a stand-still, but is indivisible; nor is it possible for one to 
apprehend these divisions, except he imposes some limit to 
their divisibility. Wherefore, he will not reckon the divisions 
or sections who goes through the infinite in detail. But, 
also, as regards the matter,— so far as it is such, in what i* 

a a 
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being moved, 1 —it is necessary to understand it thus far; and 
for nothing that is infinite ii there any possibility of ex¬ 
istence : but, if this is not the case, not infinite, at any rate, 
is that by -which we may know the infinite. But, doubtless, 
if the species of causes were infinite in number, neither, in 
such a case, would the perception of our knowledge be pos¬ 
sible ; for then we think we know when we may make known 
the causes : but the infinite according to addition, it is not in 
finite duration possible to exhaust. 


CHAPTER III. 2 


i The influence ® UT lectures on philosophic subjects fall out 
of habit on our according to our habits; for as we have been 
opinions^ 6 accustomed, so we deem it right a thing should 
be expressed; and whatever things are besides 
'these do not appear similar: but, from the fact of our not 
being habituated thereto, they seem more unknown and 
strange, for the habitual is more known. And how great 
force the habitual possesses, tho laws make manifest, in which 
fabulous 8 and puerile things have greater force from usage 
than the reality of our knowledge concerning them. 

2. Different de- But some persons, indeed, do not admit those 
sion in different makin g assertions, unless one speaks with mathe- 
kinds of matical precision; but others do not approve of 
si scon. what is said, unless they express themselves by 

means of an exemplar; and others think it right to adduco 
a poet as a witness. And some require all things to be ex¬ 
pressed with accuracy; whereas accuracy is troublesome to 
others, either on account of their not being able to carry on 


1 "In what is being moved." Some read, kivov^vtiv: meaning, that 
matter is not infinite in the sense of things that might be said to be 
infinite in energy. 

* The subject now treated of is also discussed in his Ethics. His 
reasoning here has been adopted by all subsequent philosophers: 
e.g. Bishop Butler; vide Preface to his Sermons, and port II. chap. ii. 
of the Analogy. 

3 This is illustrated in the fable of the earth being the mother of 
the human race, which was recognised in the Athenian and Spartan 
laws. W e, accordingly, find Plato recommending the recognition of this 
myth in the legislative system of a people, since thereby would be 
secured amongst them patriotism and a love of country. 
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a train of reasoning, or on account of their considering such 
as mere quibbling about verbal niceties,—for the precise in¬ 
volves some such thing. Wherefore, as in the case of con • 
tracts, so also in that of philosophic discourses , 1 precision 
seems to be a thing to some persons that is illiberal. 

Wherefore, it is necessary that one should have 
been instructed what way we must admit each turaiuusnot 
and all points of inquiry, as it would be absurd e * P y 
at the same time to seek for scientific knowledge ticai accuracy 
and the mode of attaining such knowledge: but oftan K ua s e - 
it is not easy to acquire either of these. Now, mathematical 
accuracy of language 2 is not to be required in all things, but 
in those things that do not involve any connexion with 
matter. Wherefore, such is not the natural mode of dis¬ 
covering truth ; 3 for perhaps the whole of Nature involves 
matter : therefore, first must we investigate what Nature is . 4 
For in this way, also, will it be evident about what only 
natural science is conversant, and whether it is the province 
of one science, or of many, to speculate into causes and first 
principles. 

1 M Tui/ h&yuv. I have translated these words “ discourses,” following 
the Latin “ orationibus.” The term which Aristotle already has used, 
in the beginning of the sentence, is dupoiatts, which I have rendered 
“ lectures.” This term has given rise to the distinction of the Aristote¬ 
lian writings into acroatic and exoteric. 

2 As to the different sorts of accuracy requisite for the treatment of 
different departments of human knowledge, the student is referred 
to Ethics, I. iii., and to Post Analyt. 1.13, 24. 

3 That is, the mode of discovering truth adopted by the natural 
philosopher. 

4 “ What Nature is.” These words have led commentators to form 
the surmise that this is a fragmentary portion of some physical treatise. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that thfe book is said not to have been 
written by Aristotle at all, but by one styled Pasicles, a native of 
Rhodes, who is said to have been a hearer of Aristotle, and a son of 
Borne us or Boethua, a brother of Eudemus. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I. Doubt— its For the advancement of the science under in- 

leiation to vestigation it is neceSsarv for us, first, to take 
a review of those points respecting which one 
ought to doubt in the first instance; but these are whatsoever 
subjects some speculators have entertained opinions of after 
a different mode, and whatever beyond these may happen to 
have been overlooked. For it will contribute towards one’s 
object, who wishes to acquire a facility in the gaining of 
knowledge, to doubt judiciously, for a subsequent acquisition 2 
in the way of knowledge is the solution of previous doubts; 
but when one is ignorant i f the bond of a thing, it is not 
possible for such to loose it. But the perplexity of the 
intellect makes manifest this assertion respecting the matter 
in hand; for so far forth as the dianoetic faculty doubts, so 
far does it undergo something similar to persons loaded with 
chains; for it is impossible, in both cases, to advance further. 
Wherefore, it is necessary, in the first instanco, to speculate 
into all the difficulties involved in the present subject, both 
oh account of these things, and also from the fact, that they 
who carry on an investigation, without doubting first, are 
similar to persons ignorant where they ought to walk; and, in 
addition to these things, neither can such know whether he 
has discovered the object of his speculation or not; for the 
end is not manifest to this speculator: but to one who has 
previously doubted, in a judicious way, it is manifest. But, 

1 This book, if we allow what is commonly called Book I. the Less 
to be as a separate one and as book II., would, in this case, stand third 
in order, whioh it does in some of the MSS. In this book, however, 
Aristotle proeeeds, according to the hint dropped at the end of the first 
book, to lay before his readers, after the mode usually adopted by dis¬ 
putants in the schools, the doubts suggested to a thinking mind, as 
connected with the subject-matter of ontological or metaphysical 
science. 

* This idea, according to Asclepius, is taken by Aristotle from Plato, 
who pithily illustrates it by the case of fire being the result of the rub¬ 
bing together of two sticks. 
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further there is a necessity that a person should he better 
Tfio'rl fnr forming a judgment who has heard all the 
reasons, as it were, of adversaries and opposing disputants. 

Now the first source of perplexity is concern- 2 Is the , cienc . 
ing those things which we have expressed doubts of~ “ to- 

S possible to affirm and deny one and tbe ^me hmg at the 
same time or not, and concerning the other things 
a kind! And, if it.is the province of this science to be ^ 

^'And'this very thing is amongst the necessary 3 Que ,tions a. 

Ana tnib veI J 6 , ohould bo to the different 

points of investigation, whether it sorts or genera 

4 _ A + v.„t aptisible substances exist only, 0 f substances 

affirmed that seusiuie . . , and their acci- 

or whether others- also subsist in additio o denlt . 

th r^"o t ’ g h :r ytSiCisS.»*. »r™ 

J *2? .hofntrodeo. both forra ud m.themtt.oal 

tV ®,7„ a intermediate between these and sensibles? Con- 

%mrnmm 

1 This subject is considered moreat large mbo°kJIl^^u ld BuppoSei 

2 Aristotle had already fiBCussed t P th ’ en do these inquiries 

with sufficient copiousness in „tT£he^ommentators reply, that in 
intrude into the regions of ontology ivlfttws, but here, as a 

his Logic he treats of these merely speculative**, ^oo 4 »y, 
metaphysician ought, really, a\7]0u , &s» 
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;nstitu*rfi§^their inquiries from matters merely of 
examine, . investigate whose province it is to 

opinion,—we might,! s. y, g on0 invest igate 

'“I"' 1 °l essential Occidents inth«, very thinffb 

StfT. »W»t .«1, »f *1>® «. “ alto •» 

truth, one be “genera are first principles and 

4. inquiries in _i„ mon + s or those things into which, as being 
regard of first , elements, or I | ivided and if the genera 

VS&MT -"Xter they arc such things as are 
mSy 'they a"; ‘ re dicated last or the first concerning individuals 

S£?“ 

v^sssx. .. “i^r & 

one, or such causes may be y _ • r mean 

whether there ia anything ^ (if mat ter,) 

or 1« tM ” S “ “■ 

Sf <4 nnd Plato used to affirm, be not anything else 

Pythagoreans and 1 lato use > , but that 

rSifcsr-r; 

amgelera of thms.1 , htai.t other™. then 

^V S tL h A'MS!:S 

Efrem.™ .ret qnlS, whether number, end dime..!..., 
i This subject of the ri tniroW is treated of m bock VI. mor. 
fully; for example, vide chapter ui. 



OH. II.] QUESTIONS PRELIMINARY TO ONTOLOGY. S'* 

and figures and points, be certain substances or not ? and, if 
they are substances, whether they are capable of being 
separated from sensibles or be inherent in them? for, con¬ 
cerning all of these questions, not only is it difficult success¬ 
fully to attain unto the truth, but neither is a judicious 
doubting easy for the reasoning faculties . 1 


CHAPTER II . 2 


In the first place, indeed, therefore, let us j. The question 
institute an inquiry concerning the first asser- 
tions which we have made ; namely, whether to science of 
speculate concerning all kinds of causes be the 'egardedasone 
province of one or many sciences ? 8 For how science oi 
would it be the province of a single science to nmny! 
take cognisance of existing first principles when they are not 


contrary to each other ? But, further, in the case of mauy 
of the entities all do not exist iu all 4 of them. For in what 


way is it possible for the principle of motion to be found in 
things incapable of motion ; or that the nature of the good 
should, if everything which may be essentially good, and by 
reason of its own nature, is an end, and so a cause, inasmuch 
as on account of that other things are both produced and 
exist ? But the end and the final cause are an end of any 
action. And all things in the act of doing are attended with 
motion; therefore, in things incapable of motion it would 
not be possible that this should exist as the first principle, or 
that there be therein any essential good. Wherefore, also, 
in mathematics nothing is demonstrated through this cause ; 
nor is there any demonstration for the reason that a thing 
is better or worse : but neither does any mathematician make 


1 Or r$ \6yai might be translated, “ on rational grounds.” 

* Aristotle having enumerated the doubts which suggest themselves, 
now proceeds to enter upon an examination of each separately; which 
he does, in general, by laying down the reasons on both sides, sb well for 
the affirmative as for the negative of each question. 

3 Mr. Maurice remarks, in his Introduction to Moral and Meta¬ 
physical Science, on this passage, that “ this question involves the very 
subject of the whole treatise.” 

4 All are not agreed about the text. I have translated it as it stands 
in Bekker; vS<rcu, of course, refers to apx a ^* 
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mention at all of any such thing whatsoever. Therefore, for 
this reason, certain of the Sophists, as, for example, J^ristippus, 
regarded these sciences with disdain ; for in the other arts, 
even the mechanical ones themselves, as in those of carpentry 
and shoe-making, he said that wherefore a thing is better or 
worse could be declared in every respect, but that the 
mathematical sciences 1 make no account concerning things 
good and evil. But, truly, if there are, at least, many sciences 
of causes, and different sciences of a different first principle, 
which of these must be said to be the one under investigation ; 
or whom of those that are in possession of them shall we 
pronounce scientifically informed, particularly in the matter 
under inquiry—for in the same subject is it possible that all 
the modes of causes exist; as, for example, of a house, the 
origin of the principle of motion i3 from art and the builder, 
and the final cause is the work, but the matter is earth and 
stqnes, and the form is the definition ? 

2 . Ontology, aa From the distinctions, therefore, laid down by 
a science of the us originally, as to which of the sciences we 
science s * ought to denominate wisdom, is involved a 
oiriat. reason for further styling each thus. For as 

far as a science is most qualified for the pre-eminence and for 
superiority over the rest, and so fat as it is just that, as 
servants, the rest of the sciences should not contradict, so 
far such is a science of the end and of the good, for the rest 
of things are on account of this; but as far as wisdom has 
been defined a scieuce of first causes, and of that which is es¬ 
pecially capable of being scientifically known, so far such 
would be a science of substance. For seeing that persons may 
acquire the same knowledge by many methods, we say that 
he rather understands a thing who makes known by its 
being what that thing is than by its not-being ; and of these 
themselves one in preference to another, and particularly he 
who knows what a thing is, and not he who knows the 
quantity or the quality of'a thing, or what it is by nature 

1 The mathematical sciences stood in higher estimation amongst the 
Platonists than the Peripatetics. As to the sneer of Aristippus, in which 
Aristotle almost appears silently to join, an answer might, in one way, 
be given in the value which Plotinus attaches to mathematics for 
familiarizing mankind with that part of their nature not included in the 
notion of body; or, to use his own words, wpis avytdurndi/ rijs dato^drou 
piirtttt. 
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fitted for in the way of action or of passion. Further, in the 
case of other things, the understanding each of those subjects 
concerning which there are demonstrations, we think then 
to have an existence when we may understand what a thing 
is ; for instance, what the squaring of a right-lined figure is : 
that it is the finding of a mean proportional. 1 In like manner 
is it in the case of the rest. But with regard to generations, 
and actions, and every kind of change, we are in a way of 
understanding each when we understand the first principle 
of motion ; and this is different and in opposition to the end. 
Wherefore, it would appear to belong to the department of a 
different science s to investigate each of these causes. 

But, truly, also, with regard to demonstrative 3. The question 
first principles, whether they belong to one science gLrdTapodeik-' 
or more is a question open to doubt. But I tic principles-- 
term demonstrative even those common opinions a „,i whether 
from which all derive their demonstrations; for f! ley ,aII - um!e 'l 
instance, that everything must needs be either ontological 
an affirmation or negation, and that it is im- sc,ence! 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time, 
and whatsoever other such propositions there are. It is, I say, a 
question open to doubt, whether there bo one science of these 
and of substance or a different one ; and if not one, whether 
it is necessary to denominate as such the science under investi¬ 
gation? Therefore it would not then appear reasonable, indeed, 
that it should be the province of one science ; for why, in 
preference, should the perception concerning these peculiarly 
belong to geometryrather than to any other science what¬ 
soever ? If, therefore, in like manner, truly it belongs to any 
whatsoever, but it does not admit of belonging to all the 
sciences, as neither is it the peculiarity of the rest, so neither 
is it the province of that science which makes known the 
substances to investigate concerning these. But, at the same 
time, also, in what way will it be the science of these 1 For 
what each of these happens to be we also now know ; the rest 

1 For instance, if yon wanted to make a rectangle into a square, you 
should find a mean between two of its conterminous sides; and the 
square of that would be the required one, on the principle that ths 
rectangle under the extremes is equal to the square of the mean. 

' AJexar ier, instead of the usual reading, would insert oCk before 
fiAApr. 
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of the arts, therefore, employ them as things known. But 
if there bo a demonstrative science concerning them, it will 
be necessary that there be a certain subject-genus, and that 
some of the y se, indeed, should be passive properties and others 
axioms • for concerning all things it is impossible that there 
should be a demonstration ; for demonstration must needs be 

STl till it Si speculate J. the tru.L -d tMooi 
regarding these l the whole , whe ther of all substances* 

t^u^a i3 t£’ e lne science or morel if, indeed, there- 
discussed? ceS fore, there is not one science of' such, what sort 

nation respectm elements whereof a thing consists, 

HSSnM 5=viss 

^t^furt'hT^mhdit^we ^xai^ne 8t ^mther e the 0r speciilation is 
nr^y^tances, or is also concerning the acci- 

,, classed by the Peripatetic and Platonio 

ecw““ g Ze that are cognisant by the -od^di—hi. 

and -r« - * 



on. II.] DOUBTS IN REGARD OF SUBSTANCES. 6x 

dents 1 in these 1 but I say, for example, if a solid be a 
certain substance, and lines, and surfaces, whether it bo the 
province of the same science *to take cognisance of theso 
things, and of the accidents of each genus about which the 
mathematical sciences demonstrate, or if it be the province 
of a different one 1 For if, indeed, of the same, there would bo 
a certain demonstrative science, and that the science of 
substance ; but of the essence or formal cause there does not 
appear to be a demonstration : but, if of a different science, 
what will be the science that speculates about the accidents 
of substance 1 for this would be altogether difficult to render 
an account of. Further, also, whether must we say that there 
are sensible substances only, or, also, besides these, others 1 
and whether do the genera of these substances happen to 
subsist singly, or are they more numerous, as, for instance, 
they who speak both of forms and media between forms, 2 
and things sensible, concerning which, they say, are con¬ 
versant the mathematical sciences 1 

As to the assertion, then, indeed, that we have a. penial of the 
made, 3 namely, that forms are causes, and sub- fOTm^separaWe 
stances absolutely subsisting, it has been declared from sensible*, 
in the earliest of our disquisitions concerning theso : but as 
these inquiries in many ways are clogged with difficulties, 
it would be no less absurd the assertion that there are, 
indeed, certain natures besides those which are in the heavens, 
and that these are the same with tilings sensible, except that 
the former are, indeed, eternal, and the latter, corruptible. 
For they speak of the existence of ideal man, and ideal horse, 
and ideal health, but say nothing else in regard of these ; 
acting, in a way, similar to those who affirm the existence of 
the gods, no doubt, but in the shape of men ; 4 for neither 

1 As to a scieneo of tho t 6 avpfie&riKos, vide book Y. chap. ii. 

7 As regards the system of the Platonists in this point of forms, or 
t& efS7), Aristotle has already delivered liia opinions in the first hook, 
and resumes his consideration of this portion of their philosophy in 
book XII. chap iv. 

3 \4yofitv : in using the first person, ^Aristotle seems to identify him¬ 
self, though perhaps he would not be brought to acknowledge this, 
with tho Platonic school He was, it is needless to say, a pupil of 
Plato’s, though he soon burst away from his master. 

4 This has been a tendency in man always; one great aim in the law 
of Moses is to counteract this tendency. The folly of anthropo¬ 
morphism is wittily exposed in Cicero’s De Nat. Deor. lib. I. cc, 27 sqq. 
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did these latter constitute aught save eternal men, nor 
do the former make species anything else but eternal 
sensibles. 

6 The inquiry, Rut, further, if in addition, also, to forms and 
—Are there ' sensibles any will set down things intermediate, 
media "bet wee n he will be involved in many doubts. For it is 
sibies and evident that, in like manner, there will bo lines, 
rabiTfram 3vpa and each of the other genera, besides also them 
lections thereto that are sensible. Wherefore, since astrology is 
stated and ex- one of these, there will also be a certain heaven 
plained. besides the sensible heaven, and a certain other 
sun and moon ; and so with the rest, in like manner, of the 
bodies that are situated in the heavens. Although, how 
need one place confidence in such statements as these 1 for 
neither is it reasonable that this ideal heaven should be in¬ 
capable of motion ; but, also, that it should be capable of 
motion is altogether impossible. In like manner, also, is it 
the case concerning the objects whereof optical science treats, 
and that of harmonics in mathematics ; for, also, it is impos¬ 
sible that these should have a subsistence different from 
sensibles through the same causes : for if things sensible and 
senses have an intermediate subsistence, it is manifest, also, 
that there will be animals which will be media between them 
and things corruptible. But one would doubt, also, con¬ 
cerning what sort of entities it is necessary for these sciences 
to investigate. For if geodesy will differ from geometry in 
this only, that one is conversant about things which we 
perceive by the senses, but the other, about things that are 
not cognisant by sense, it is manifest that besides the medici¬ 
nal science, and besides each of the rest, there will be a 
certain science intermediate between the healing art itself 
and this particular art of medicine. Although, indeed, how 
is this possible 1 for, also, would there be, in such a case, certain 
salubrious qualities in addition to those that are sensible, 
and to the salubrious itself: but, at the same time, neither 
is this true that geodesy 1 is conversant about sensible 

* 

1 Geodesy, like the pure mathematical sciences, originated, in Egypt, 
from local circumstances. It was tho growth of a necessity annually 
experienced of having fresh surveys of land, and effaced land-marks 
restored, in consequence of the inundation of the river Nile. Thus it 
had to deal with rd cutrPiyrd. 
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magnitudes and those that are corruptible ; for it would fall 
into decay when they were in process of being destroyed. 
But, truly, neither will astronomy be conversant about sen¬ 
sible magnitude nor about yon heaven. ITor neither are the 
lines that fall under the cognisance of the senses the same as 
the geometrician describes them ; for nought of the things 
that are perceived by the senses is in this way strictly 
straight or round, for the circle touches the rule not in a 
point, but as Protagoras 1 was accustomed to say fti his refu¬ 
tation of the geometricians. Neither are the motions and the 
evolutions of the heaven similar to those about which 
astrology has formed its systems; nor have the symbols 2 3 the 
same nature with the stars. 

But there are some persons who say that these 7 . objections 
reputed media between forms and sensibles are a »“ n8t **« p°- 
not, indeed, separable from sensibles, at least, but being mathe- 
inherent in them : and to enumerate all the SSerentTn sen- 
impossibilities attendant upon these statements 8ibles - 
would require a more copious discourse; but even it will bo 
sufficient to speculate thus much on this point. For neither 
is it Reasonable that this should be so in the case of these 
merely ; but it is evident that it would be possible, also, for 
forms to subsist in sensibles : for both of these are results of 
the same process of reasoning. But, further, must there needs 

1 This alludes to a practice of Protagoras, who used to give an illus¬ 

tration of the principle stated in the text by actually applying the 
rule to the circle in the presence of the geometricians, and then laugh 
at them, in his derision of their science. This quite accords with the 
usual conduct of the sect to which Protagoras attached himself; namely, 
that of the Sophists, who appeared at the time of the transition of the 
early Greek philosophy into that which begun with Socrates, and 
reached maturity under Plato and Aristotle. The Sophists, however 
men of learning at the first, gradually degenerated into mere pretenders 
to knowledge, whose aim was merely to extort money; and the effect 
of their system would, if generally adopted, have been to destroy the 
distinction between truth and falsehood. Fortunately, however, a dawn 
of purer radiance was soon to break over Greece, and to dissipate these 
mists and clouds of darkness. As to the original import of the term 
* Sophist,' see Grote’s History of Greece, vol. viii. pp. 474 sqq. 

3 When astronomy became entangled in the thorns of superstition, 
we know how the astronomic charts became crowded with cabalistia 
signs, for the formation of horoscopes, and other vain subtleties of un¬ 
tutored reason; which signs soon displaced the sober symbols of mathe* 
tn&tic*. 
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be two solids in the same place ; and these mathematical 
entities muse needs not be things incapable of motion, seeing 
that they, at least, subsist in sensibles that are being moved : 
and, in short, on what account will any one lay down their 
having a subsistence, indeed, and a subsistence in sensibles ? 
for the same absurdities with the things that have been pre¬ 
viously spoken will ensue ; for there will be a certain heaven 
in addition to the heaven we see, except that it will not be 
separate, but in the same place, which is still more absurd. 


CHAPTER III.* 

l.The question, Now, respecting these points much doubt 
—Aregenera therefore prevails ; namely, how it is necessary by 

diseuMedTn 68 ? forming one’s opinion thereupon to attain unto 
etive'and 1 *™ t ru tb : and, likewise, respecting first prin- 

negative, by a ciples, whether it is requisite to consider the 
thin go* r*a tion al genera as elements and first principles, or, in 
natural, and ’ preference, those things from which, as inherent, 
‘ a! each first thing consists 1 as, for example, the 
elements and first principles of voice appear to be those 
things from which all voices are composed primarily, but not 
the voice in common ; and we say that those things are 
elements of figures the demonstrations of which are inherent 
in the demonstrations either of all or of the greater part of 
other things. But, further, both some in affirming that there 
are many elements of bodies, and others that there is one 2 , 
of which they are composed, and from which they consist, 
assert these to be the first principles; as, for example, 
Empedocles asserts that fire and water, and the elements sub¬ 
sisting along with these, are those from which, as being 
inherent, entities derive their existence : but he does not speak 
of these as the genera of entities. And, in addition to these 
statements, we may subjoin the remark, that if any one 
wishes to contemplate the nature of the rest of things—as, for 

1 Aristotle still continues his discussion of the enumerated doubts; 
and in the order that he states them in the beginning of this book. 

* This dogma of one original element, or material principle, is steadily 
opposed by Aristotle throughout the Metaphysics. 
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example, a bed, of what parts it consists, and how those parts 
are put together—in that case he is acquainted with the 
nature of it. From these reasons, therefore, it would appear 
that first principles would not be the genera of entities. But so 
far forth as we obtain a knowledge of each thing by means of 
the definitions, and so far as first principles are the genera of 
definitions, it is necessary, also, that first principles be the 
genera of things capable of definition. And, likewise, if to 
acquire the science of the forms according to which entities are 
denominated is to acquire the science of entities themselves, 
in this case the genera of the forms are first principles. But 
those, also, who affirm that the elements of entities are unity 
or entity, 1 or the great and the little, appear to employ these 
as genera. But neither, truly, in both cases is it possible, 
at least, to affirm, also, that they are first principles. For, 
indeed, of substance there is one reason or. formal principle ; 
different, however, will be the definition through the genera, 
and that which declares the entities whereof, as inherent, a 
thing consists. If, also, most especially, in addition to these 
things, the genera are first principles, whether is it necessary 
to regard tl^p first of the genera to bo principles, or the lowest 
that are predicated of individuals 1 for this, also, is involved 
in doubt. For if, indeed, it is requisite that universal are 
first principles in a more eminent degree, it is evident that 
the topmost genera will be first principles; for these are pre¬ 
dicated of all things. Therefore, the first principles of entities 
will be as numerous as the first genera ; so that unity and 
entity will be first principles and substances : for these 
especially are predicated of all entities. But it is not possible 
that there should be one genus of entities, or that unity or 
entity should be such ; for it is necessary, indeed, that the 
differences of each genus both exist, and that each should be 
one : but it is impossible either for the species to be predi¬ 
cated about the proper differences of the genus, or for the 
genus to subsist, independent of the species of itself. Where¬ 
fore, if unity or entity be a genus, neither will entity or 
unity constitute any difference. But, doubtless, unless there 
oe genera there will not be first principles, since genera are 

1 This tenet Aristotle examines in book I., and towards the close of 
the next chapter. He glances at this system in several parts of the 
Metaphysics, e.ff. in hook IX. chap, it 

r 
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first principles. Further, also, media that are comprehended 
along with the differences will be genera as far as to indi¬ 
viduals ; but now this appears to be the case with some, 
and not with others. And further, in addition to these 
things, we may add that the differences are rather first 
principles than the genera; but if these, also, are first prin¬ 
ciples, first principles become infinite, so to speak : and this 
is especially the case if one should constitute the first genus 
a first principle. 

2 . Reasons to But truly, if, also, the one rather be that which 
loweat'apecies 18 pt'incipal, and if one be a thing that is indivi- 
may be princi- sible, and everything that is indivisible is so, 
p,os ' either according to quantity or according tospecies, 

and if that which is according to species have a prior sub¬ 
sistence, and the genera are more divisible into species, one 
would be predicated last, for man is not a genus of certain 
particular men. Further, of those things wherein the prior 
and subsequent are inherent, it is not possible that what is 
predicated of them would be anything different from these ; 
for instance, if a duad be the first of number^ there will not 
be any number different from the species of numbgrs : and, in 
like manner, rather will there be figures in addition to the 
species of figures. But if this is not the case in regard of 
these, hardly, at least, will there be genera of other things in 
addition to the species, for of these there seem especially 
to be genera. But in individuals there is not one thing 
that is prior, and another that is subsequent. Further, 
where one thing is better and another worse, that which 
is better always is prior; so that none of these could be 
a genus. From these statements, indeed, therefore, it ap¬ 
pears that those things that are predicated of individuals are 
first principles, rather than the genera. But, again, how, on 
the other hand, it is necessary to regard these as first prin¬ 
ciples, it would not be easy to express. For it is requisite 
that there should be a first principle and a cause exclusive 
of the things of which there is a first principle, and that it 
should be capable of subsisting in a condition of separation 
therefrom ; but, as to the existence of some such thing besides 
the singular, 1 why should one make a supposition to this 

* Aristotle almost seems to think it to have been the business of his 
life to oppose the ideal hypothesis of Plato. 
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effect, except that it is predicated universally, and of all 
things 1 But if, indeed, this is done on this account, in such 
a case univexsals are to be set down as first principles in a 
more eminent degree, so that the first genera would be 
principles. 


CHAPTER IV. 1 

But a doubt closely connected with the fore- , Is there any _ 
going is one which of all is both the most filing separate 
difficult and the most requisite to examine into, frora ElnKulars! 
concerning which our treatise, at present, is immediately 
occupied. For if there is not anything besides singulars, and 
if singulars are infinite, how is it possible to be in possession 
of a science of things that are infinite t for, as far as there is 
something that is one and the same, and as far ns there is 
something that is universal, so far do we attain a knowledge of 
all things. But, doubtless, if this be necessary, and if there 
must needs be something in addition to singulars, it would 
be requisite that there be genera in addition to singulars, 
whether they are the lowest or the highest ; but that this is 
impossible we have ourselves just now expressed a doubt. 

But, further, 2 if most especially there is some- 2 lK thore any 
thing besides the entire when anything has been thing separable 
predicated concerning matter, whether, if there compounded of 
be a certain form, must there needs be something 
universal in addition to some, and not in addition question dis- 
to other things, or is there nothing universal cussed - 
besides singulars 1 If, then, there is nothing universal besides 
singulars, there would not be anything that is cognisable by 
the mind ; 3 but all things would fall beneath the notice of the 

1 This is a very important chapter, not merely because it give* 
Aristotle’s opinions on a subject where he may be seen in direct oppo¬ 
sition to his master, Plato, but also because we are favoured in it with 
a glimpse ini? Aristotle's transcendentalism. 

2 The mode pursued by Aristotle, in the discussion of this question, 
is to show the validity of the affirmative, drawn from the absurdities 
of the negative of it. 

3 The reasoning contained in this and the following sentence throws 
a good deal of light upon the theological* system of Aristotle; how 
inseparably connected it is with Psychology and Physics, at least, in 
the philosophy of the Stagyrite. 

F 2 
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senses, and there would not be a scientific knowledge of 
anything, unless one would assert the exercise of the senses 
to be science. Further, would there be nothing eternal or 
immovable ; for all things sensible are in a process of cor¬ 
ruption, and are in motion. But, truly, if there is, at least, 
nothing that is eternal, neither is it a thing possible that 
there should be generation ; for there must needs be some¬ 
thing, namely, that which is being produced, and wherefrom 
it is produced : and of these the last must be ingenerable 
if both the progress of successive productions is to stop at all, 
and if generation from non-entity should be a thing that is 
impossible. But, moreover, on the supposition of such things 
being in existence as generation and motion, there must 
needs be a limit likewise, for neither is any motion infinite ; 
but of every motion is there an end : but that cannot be 
produced which it is impossible could have been produced ; 
but that which has been produced must needs exist when first 
it has been produced. 1 But, further, if matter bean existence 
from the fact of its being ingenerable, still it is much more 
reasonable that substance should have a subsistence when 
that is generated so as to have a being; for if neither sub¬ 
stance nor matter shall have an existence, neither will there 
be anything at all in existence : 2 but, if this be impossible, 
there must needs be something in addition to the entire, 
namely, the form and species ; yet, if, on the other hand, any 
one will establish this dogma, a doubt presents itself, both in 
the case of what things one should make this assertion, and 
in the case of what one should not. For that this is not 
possible, in the case of all, is evident; for we would notposite 
existence of any particular house in addition to certain 
houses. 

s The question But, in addition to the foregoing points, we 
as to the unity may subjoin the inquiry, whether will there be 
sub8tances y and one substance of all things, for instance, of men? 
principles ex- Now, this is absurd, for all things are not one 
of which the substance is one, but art many and 
different; this, however, also, is an unreasonable statement. 
And, at the same time, also, how would matter become each 

1 This point is discussed and reasoned upon similarly in the sixth 
hook of the Physios, chap. v. 

s Such a supposition then would end in a system of nihilism. 
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of these ? and how is the entire both of these 1 But, further, 
respecting first principles we would also entertain this par¬ 
ticular doubt. For if, indeed, they are one in species, 
nought will there be that is one in number ; nor will actual 
unity or entity have any existence : and how would scien¬ 
tific knowledge be in existence, unless there was a certain one 
in all things 1 

But, truly, if they are one in number, each of the first 
principles also will be one; and not, as in the case of sensibles, 
one principle of one thing, and another of another; as, for 
instance, of this syllable when it is the same in species, the 
first principles, also, are the same in species, for these, likewise, 
are different in number : and if this be not the case, but if 
the first principles of entities are one in number, there will 
not be in existence anything else besides the elements; for to 
speak of one in number, or of the singular, makes no dif¬ 
ference, for so we speak of the singular as one in number, 
and of the universal as that which is common to these. Just, 
therefore, does the case stand as if the elements of voice 
should be limited in number, all the letters necessarily must 
be in number as many as the elements, since neither two, nor 
more than two, of them would be the same. 

§ 1. But a doubt 1 of no less difficulty has been i, Are the prin- 
overlooked, both by modern investigators and Jlfp'ubSes'an’d 
by our predecessors, namely, as to whether the incorruptibiee 
first principles of things corruptible and of things the 8ameI 
incorruptible be the same or different 1 For if, indeed, they 
are the same, how is it the case that some things are 
incorruptible and others corruptible, and from what cause 
does this difference arise 1 

Those of the Hesiodic school, and all as many 2 Enoneoul 
as are theologians, fixed their thoughts only upon view 0 r the 
the probable, as it appeared to themselves ; but this point. 
they have treated us with disdain. For, seeing 
that they make the first principles gods, and to have been 
produced from gods, whatsoever did not taste of the nectar 
and ambrosia they say are mortal; palpably speaking of these 
denominations as expressive^ of things that are known to 

1 The question now discussed is most important, as bearing directly 
on the inquiry,—What was the theology of Aristotle, or had he any such 
system at all I 
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themselves. Respecting, however, the actual adducing of 
these causes, they have spoken beyond our comprehension. 
For if, indeed, the immortals partake of these for the sake 
of pleasure, the nectar and ambrosia are, in no respect, the 
causes of their existence ; and if these are the causes of their 
existence, how would they be eternal when thus requiring 
sustenance ? But, respecting those fabulous systems of philo¬ 
sophy, it is not worth one’s while considering them with 
seriousness. 


3. A solution 
thereof of the 
Physicists 
shown to be in¬ 
consistent in 
the case of 
Empedocles. 


But from those who make assertions by de¬ 
monstration, it is necessary to ascertain in our 
inquiries, why, forsooth, if entities are from the 
same source, some of them are in their nature 
eternal 1 and why others of these entities are 
subject to decay ? But, inasmuch as they neither 
mention a cause of this, and as it is not reasonable that the case 
Bhould be so, it is manifest that the first principles of these 
would not be the same, nor would there be the same causes 
of them. For, also, one whom any person would suppose 
to speak particularly consistent with himself, namely, 
Empedocles, 1 has, likewise, experienced the same difficulty. 
For he, indeed, is for establishing discord—which is a first 
principle in his system—as a certain cause of corruption. 
Nevertheless, this would seem, however, also, to produce' 
entities that are beyond the one ; 2 for from this are produced 
all the other works of creation, except the Deity. The 
following, at least, are the words of Empedocles :— 


“ From which, are all things, as many as were, and are, and shall be 
after; 

And trees therefrom have blossomed, and men and women. 

And beasts and birds, and water-fed fishes, 

And even the long-lived gods.’* 

And the subsistence of all things independent of these is 
manifest; for, unless discord were inherent in things, all 
things would have been one, as he says: for when they 


1 Asdepius endeavours to exculpate Empedocles from the charges of 
Aristotle, by protesting against the literal interpretation of the language 
of that sage; contending that it is purely symbolical, and in nowise 
destructive of eternal entities. 

* I have followed the text of the French edition. Bekker reads, 
avTou rov tv6$. 
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would have come together, then last in the conglomeration 
would stand discord. 

Wherefore, also, it happens to him, in his «. Thu proved 
system, that the Deity, who is supremely happy, 
should be less prudent than the rest of beings, 
for he does not know all the elements, for he is not in 
possession of discord; but the knowledge of the like is 
through the like. 1 

“ For, indeed, says he, by earth we see earth, and by water, water. 
And ether divine by ether, and through fire the ruinous fire, 

And by concord, concord, and by gloomy discord, discord.” 

Bat, to return to the point from whence our dis- 5. The insuf- 
course digressed. This, at all events, is evident, Impedociean 
that it happens, according to the theory of dogma. 
Empedocles, that discord is no more the cause of corruption 
than of existence ; and, in like manner, that neither is 
harmony a cause of existence moro than of corruption, for 
while collecting things into unity it is a cause of Corruption 
to other things. And, at the same time, also, he mentions no 
cause of the actual transmutation, save that the thing is thus 
constituted by nature to take place. Mark his words :— 

“ But when mighty discord 2 was nourished in the members, 

And rose up to the honours of deified Time, who, holding 
The sway over them alternately, had, in the end, 

Surpassed the ample objects of God’s adjuration.” 

As if, indeed, it were a thing necessary that a change 
should take place ; but he does not bring to light any 
necessary cause. But, nevertheless, thus much, at least, he 
only asserts consistently, for he does not constitute some 
entities corruptible and others incorruptible, but all corrupt¬ 
ible, except the elements. But the source of perplexity now 

* This was a favourite dogma in the theories of sensation put forward 
by the old philosophers. It is acquiesced in by Plato in the Timseus. 
Its source has given rise to some questioning; it has been generally 
traced up to the Pythagoreans. Sextus Empiricus examines this point 
ki the first of his books, ”«Contra Matbematicos,” chap. xiii. 

2 I have thus differed from Taylor, who translates the word TfAei- 
"lt.ii/oia, “ perfect,” d/totPatos <r<p tr, “ being with them vieissitudinary,” 
and irapeMi Aarai, “ preceded.” Now, as to this last translation, I cannot 
conceive what led Taylor into such an error, if it was not his incorrect 
rendering of the old Latin version. Such a rendering.of the word, how¬ 
ever, robs the passage of its entire meaning. 
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mentioned it this: why, if entities spring from the same 
source, some of them are incorruptible aud some of them 
are not so ? That, therefore, the first principles of things 
would not be the same, let this much suffice to have been 
spoken. 

#. The position But, tbe first principles of things be different, 

, that principle* one matter of doubt, indeed, is, whether these 
are diircrent. a | g0 p e incorruptible or corruptible ? For 
if, indeed, they are corruptible, it is manifest that it is 
requisite that these, also, should spring from certain entities; 
for all things perish into those from whence they derive their 
being. Wherefore, it happens that to principles there are 
other first principles that are prior; but this is impossible, 
both on the supposition of-the progression being stationary, 
at some stage of its progress, and on the supposition of 
its going on to infinity. And, moreover, how will things 
perishable subsist if the first principles will bo destroyed ? 
but if these principles are‘imperishable, why, indeed, from 
these that are things imperishable will arise those that are 
perishable, but from the others those that are imperishable? 
for this is not reasonable, but either is impossible, or requires 
for its establishment much rational 'support. And, further, 
neither has any one attempted 1 to enumerate different ones ; 
but speculators assign the same first principles of all things— 
the first subject of doubt, however, they entertain slightly, 1 
regarding it as something trifling. 

§ 2. But, also, the most difficult point of all 2 to 
whether *^11 tity examine into, and the most necessary for the dis- 
first 'frincMes ? C0VGr y of truth > 1S > whether entity and unity are 
examined 1 substances of entities, and whether each of them 
Snm/atlS' notbom 8 anything else, this is unity and that is 
Physicists. entity ; or whether it is necessary to investigate 
what, at length, unity and entity are, as if 
another nature were the subject to these? For some, truly, in 
that way, and some in this, suppose their nature to be dis¬ 
posed. For Plato, indeed, and the. Pythagoreans do not 
regard entity as anything different from unity, but that this 


1 The won! dnorp'iyouiriv is a metaphor derived from does ™anon„«. 
and destroying fr->d, if interrupted in devouring it. 

* This subject has been already examined in book I, and is discussed 
in other parts of the Metaphyaica. 
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is their nature that it should be the same thing for the 
substance to be one, and to be a certain entity. But amongst 
natural philosophers, Empedocles, for instance, as if con¬ 
ducting the inquiry to that which is more known, says that 
unity is entity. For he would seem to affirm that this is 
harmony 1 —at least, this is a cause in his system of unity 
being found in all things. But others say that fire, and some 
that air, is this unity and entity from whence that entities 
both arise and are produced. So, in like manner, is it the 
case, also, with those who lay down the existence of more 
elements than these ; for it is, likewise, necessary for these to 
reckon unity and entity such things as whatever, at least, 
they affirm first principles to be. But it happens, unless one 
will set down the existence of unity and entity as a certain 
substance, that not any of the rest of the universals will have 
any subsistence, for these are universal pre-eminently above 
all. But, if unity itself bo not some particular thing, nor 
entity itself, much less will there be any of the other things 
that will have a subsistence, except those denominated 
singulars. But, further, on the supposition of unity not being 
a substance, it is evident that neither would number have a 
subsistence, as a certain nature that has been separated from 
entities, for number constitutes the monad ; but the monad 
is the same as some certain unit. But, truly, if, at least, 
actual unity and actual entity be a certain particular thing, 
it is necessary that the substance of that.thing be entity and 
unity ; for it is not any different thing that is universally 
predicated about them, but these very same things. 

But, doubtless, if actual entity and actual 2 ThePhysicisf 
unity, at least, shall h»ve any existence, much increases the 
doubt will arise how there will subsist anything qu*aSon, 0 /n t d' S 
different from these. Now, I mean how there will je«e» it unre- 
be more entities in existence than one. For any¬ 
thing different from entity has no existence. Wherefore, 
according to the theory of Parmenides, it must needs happen 
that all entities are one, and that this one constitutes entity. 
But in both cases there is a difficulty; for even on the 
supposition whether unity, doubtless, be not substance, or 
whether any actual unity have a subsistence, it is impossible 
for number to be substance : but if, indeed, then, it has not a 
1 Vide book XX. chap, ii 
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subsistence, it hath been previously stated why ; b at if it has, 
the same doubt presents itself respecting entity also: for from 
what will there be another one besides the one itself, for 
must not that necessarily be not one, for all entities are 
either one or many, each of which is one? Further, if unity 
itself be indivisible, according, indeed, to the axiom of Zeno,' 
nothing would there be having a subsistence. For that which 
neither when added nor subtracted makes anything greater 
or less, ho affirms this not to belong to the category of 
entities, because entity is manifestly magnitude ; and if it is 
magnitude it is corporeal, for this, in every way, is entity. 
But the addition of such things, in one way, will make what 
is greater, and, in another, will not make anything so at all. 
As a surface and a line make that which is greater; but a 
point and a monad, by no means, have this effect. But since 
this philosopher speculates clumsily, 2 and it happens that 
there is something that is indivisible, wherefore, even in this 
way, also, hath one for him a certain reply as follows,—an 
addition- of this sort will not make a thing greater, but will 
make it more ; yet how, forsooth, from one, or more than one, 
of this kind will arise magnitude, for this is even like saying, 
that a lino is made up of points ? But, doubtless, if any one 
makes a supposition in this way, so that, as some say, from 
actual unity, and a something else that is not one, is com¬ 
posed number, not the loss should it form a subject for 
investigation, why, and how, what is produced will one time 
be number, and another time, magnitude, if what is not one 
be inequality and the same nature. For neither is it mani¬ 
fest how from one and this natnre, nor how from a certain 
number and this nature, magnitudes.would arise. 

* The Zeno mentioned here by Aristotle was the famous Eleatio 
philosopher of that name, and the friend of Parmenides. There was 
another Zeno, the founder of the school of the Stoics. 

1 <p°pTuct2s. Taylor translates this word “importunately;” but on 
what authority X am unable to discover. The word literally applies to 
bodies, e. g. we say, irAoiov $opru«h, to mean a ship of burden; and then it 
is metaphorically transferred to persons, as meaning coarse or boorish, 
and awkward. 
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CHAPTER Y.» 

But a doubt connected with these is, whether j. The question 
numbers and bodies, and surfaces and points, numiler« < md t * 
are certain substances or not? For if they are figures, &c. S ut>. 
not, it eludes our comprehension what being stancesI 
is, and what the substances of entities are. For passive pro¬ 
perties, and motions, and relations, and dispositions, and ratios, 
do not appear to signify a substance of anything; for 
all these are predicated respecting a certain subject, and no 
one of them can be said to be this or that particular thing. 
But things which would seem particularly to signify sub¬ 
stance, namely, water, and earth, and fire, from which 
compounded bodies consist, the heats and colds of these 
and such like qualities are affections, not substances ; but 
all the while the body, which undergoes these passive 
conditions, alone sustains them as a certain entity, and as 
being a certain substance. But, truly, both body is less 
substance than a superficies, and this latter than a line, and 
this than the monad and the point, for by these is body 
defined. And these, indeed, seem capable of existence with¬ 
out body; but the existence of body, without these, seems 
impossible. 

Wherefore, the majority of speculators and our 2 Appeal, on 
predecessors considered substance and entity to thi» subject, to 
be body, and the other things to be passive a,ltKlully - 
properties of this f so that, also, the first principles—those 
of bodies—are the first principles of entities. Subsequent 
investigators, however, and they, too, persons that appeared 
endowed with more wisdom than these, supposed such to 
be numbers. As, therefore, we have said, unless these are 
substance, there is, upon the whole, no substance in existence, 
nor no entity, for the accidents, at least, in these it would not, 
truly, be worthy to call entities. 

1 Aris%>tle now proceeds to examine this fundamental dogma with 
the Pythagoreans, which he has already discussed, partially, in book I., 
and resumes the consideration of in book XII. of the Metaphysics. 

2 This assertion is exemplified by wbat Aristotle has laid down in 
his review of the Greek philosophy in book I. 
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s. Resumes the ® ut doubtless, this is acknowledged, that 
discussion of dimensions and points are substance, rather 
this inquiry. ^an bodies themselves, yet wo do not perceive 
to what sort of bodies these would belong (for that they 
be inherent in things that fall under cognisance of the 
senses, this is impossible); in this case, then, there would 
not be any substance in existence. Further, however, 
it appears that all theso entities are divisions of body, one, 
indeed, into breadth, and another into depth, and a third into 
length. But, in addition to these things, in like manner, 
there is in the solid every kind of figure whatsoever; so that, 
if neither mercury is in the stone, nor the half of a cube in 
the cube, in such a way as has been defined, neither, in this 
case, would one surface exist in body: for if this would be the 
case with anything whatsoever, it would be with that which 
would separate the half. Now, there is the same mode of 
reasoning in the case of a line, and a point, and a monad ; 
wherefore, if body especially be substance, and if these are 
substance rather than this, and those have no existence, nor 
do certain substances exist, there eludes our comprehension 
what entity is, and what is the substance of entities. For, 
in addition to the statements that have been made, those 
irrational consequences relating to generation and corruption, 
also, take place. For, indeed, substance—when not previously 
existing it comes into existence now, 1 or when it which for¬ 
merly had an existence afterwards ceases to exist—the sub¬ 
stance, I say, appears to undergo theso affections, namely, 
production and corruption; but points, and lines, and surfaces, 
cannot possibly arise or be destroyed, though sometimes these 
have a subsistence, and sometimes they have not. For when 
bodies mutually touch or intersect each other, at the same 
time that they touch they become one, and at the same time 
that they intersect they become two. JSo that points, lines, 
and surfaces, when bodies are compounded together, have no 
subsistence, but then have been reduced to corruption: but 
when bodies are divided, these rise into existence, though pre¬ 
viously they had no existence. For a point, truly, that is 
indivisible is not capable of being divided into twe^ and, if 

1 The student would do well to consult Mosheim’s Dissertation on 
“ A Creation out of Nothingto be found amongst his commentaries 
«n Cudvorth. 
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they are produced and destroyed, they are produced from 
something. But, in a similar way, is it the ease respecting 
the present time, which is contained in duration; for neither 
does this admit of being generated and destroyed, but, never¬ 
theless, invariably seems to be a thing that is different, not 
that it is, however, any particular substance. In like manner, 
also, it is evident that it is the case both respecting points, 
and lines, and surfaces, for tho reasoning is the same; for all 
these, in like manner, are either bounds or divisions. 


CHAPTER VI. 1 

But, upon the whole, would one feel perplexity } Are 
why also it is necessary to investigate into cer- other principles 
tain other entities besides sensibles and media, for mathemathaV’ 
example, such as we posite as forms ? For if it is entities and 
on this account, because mathematical entities, sensl es 
indeed, differ from those that are here in a certain other 
respect, yet, in regard of there being many of them of 
the same species, there is no difference in this. Wherefore, 
the first principles of these will not be limited in number, 
as neither of all the lines which are here are the first prin¬ 
ciples limited in number, but in species, unless one takes 
the principle of this particular syllable, or of this particular 
voice, and the first principles of these will be limited in 
number. In like manner, also, is it the case with things that 
are intermediate; for there, likewise, things of the same 
species are infinite. Wherefore, unless, in addition to sensi¬ 
bles and mathematical entitities, there are certain others, 
such as some call the forms, there will not be a substance one 
in number and species; nor will there be certain first prin¬ 
ciples of entities so many in number, but in species. If, then, 
this is necessary, the subsistence of forms, on this account, is 
necessary also. For even although they who make such 
assertions do not propound their theories with distinctness, 

1 This brings us to the ciose of the examination of the doubts that 
had been started in the commencement of this book. Some of them 
are discussed with almost studied obscurity. They, however, strongly 
illustrate the state of ontological science in Aristotle’s time, who may 
be called its progenitor. 
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yet it is this which they aim at; and they must needs affirm 
this, that each of the forms is a certain substance, and that 
not one of them subsists according to accident. But, doubt¬ 
less, if we posite the existence of the forms and of the first 
principles as one in number, but not in species, we have 
declared the impossibilities which must need come to pass. 

«. The mode of Contiguous, also, to this inquiry is the question 
the subsistence whether elements subsist in potentiality, 1 or in 
o prmc p es. g0lne 0 ^ ier manner 1 For if, indeed, in some 
other manner, there will be something else that is prior 
to first principles; for potentiality is prior to that cause : 
but it is not necessary that everything that is potential 
should be disposed in that way. But if elements are ex¬ 
istent in potentiality, it is admissible that none of the entities 
should have a subsistence; for it is possible for that to 
exist which not as yet has any existence : for, indeed, that 
which has no existence is being produced, but nothing of 
things that are impotential is produced. 

3 Shall we pre _ And these .doubts, then, is it necessary to 
dicate reality moot respecting first principles ; and there re- 
of singulars ? ° T mains, also, the inquiry whether universals exist, 
or, as we say, singulars? For if, indeed, uni¬ 
versals exist, they will not be substances ; for nought of those 
things that are general signify this particular thing, but 
a thing of such a sort; but the substance is this particular 
thing. But if it will be possible to exhibit this particular 
thing, and that which thereof may in common be predicated, 
in such a case many animals will Socrates himself be, and 
man and animal if each signify this certain particular thing, 
and that which is one. If, indeed, therefore, first principles 
are universal, those consequences take place ; but if they are 
not universal, but are as singulars, they will not be objects of 
scientific knowledge; for the sciences are conversant about 
all things that are universal. Wherefore, will there be different 
first principles prior to principles, namely, those that are 
predicated universally, in case there is likely to be a science 
of them. • 

1 The subject of potentiality, or capacity in general, is examined 
into more at large by Aristotle in book VIII. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is a certain science which makes, as the 
object of its speculation, entity, as far forth as it is 
entity, and the things which are essentially in¬ 
herent in this. But this is the same with none 
of those which are called particular sciences; for 
none of the rest of the sciences examines universally concern¬ 
ing entity so far forth as it is entity: but, cutting away a 
certain portion of it, they investigate what is accidental in 
regard of this; as, for example, the mathematical sciences. 
But, whereas we are in search of first principles and the top¬ 
most causes, it is evident that they must needs be absolutely 
of a certain nature. If, therefore, they, also, who investigate 
the elements of entities were accustomed to investigate these 
first principles, it is necessary, likewise, that the elements of 
entity should not have a subsistence according to accident, 
but so far forth as they are entities. Wherefore, also, must 
we ascertain the first causes of entity, so far as it is entity. 


Ontology an 
universal sci¬ 
ence of entity, 
and not a parti¬ 
cular science 
of it. 


CHAPTER II. 

Now, entity is spoken of in various senses, ^significations 
indeed, but in reference to one , 2 and to one »r entity or the 
certain nature, and not equivocally; but, in like 
manner, also, as everything conducive to health is termed 

1 Some make this book to be book IV., instead of book III. Aris¬ 
totle now proceeds to lay before bis readers what is to form the subject- 
matter of bis treatise on Metaphysics, namely, entity, as such, or unity, 
with the ontologist an interchangeable term. The foregoing book was 
disputative, whereas this is explanatory. In the one he merely starts 
difficulties, whereas in the other he does not enumerate the doubt 
without deciding it oue way or the other. 

3 The aim of Aristotle Beems to be to show that the unity of meta¬ 
physical science is not destroyed by the multiplicity of subjects which 
fall under its province. 
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so in reference to health, partly, indeed, in its preserv¬ 
ing that state, and partly in giving rise to it, and partly in 
being an indication of health, and partly in being receptive 
of it; and, in like manner, as the medicinal is styled so in 
reference to the art of medicine; for, indeed, a thing is called 
medicinal partly in reference to its possessing the medicinal 
, power, partly in its being by nature adapted for the possession 
of such, and partly in its being the work of the medicinal 
art: and we shall receive the predication of other things in 
a similar manner with these. Thus, however, is entity , 1 also, 
spoken of in various ways indeed; but every entity in re¬ 
ference to one first cause: for some things, because they are 
substances, are styled entities; but others, because they are 
affections of substance; but others, because they are a way to 
substance, either as corruptions, or privations, or qualities, or 
things formative or generative, of substance, or of those 
which are spoken of in reference to substance, or the negations 
of any of these or of substance. Wherefore, also, the non¬ 
entity we pronounce to be non-entity. 

2. Metaphysics Aa > then ) there is one science of all things 
one general pertaining to health, in like manner, also, is 
this so in the case of other things. For it is 
the province of one science to speculate concerning not 
only those things spoken of according to one, but also those 
spoken of in reference to a single nature. For these, also, 
in a certain manner, are spoken of in accordance with 
one. It is evident, therefore, that it is the province of a 
single science to speculate concerning entities, so far forth 
as they are entities. But in every respect is the science of 
ontology strictly a science of that which is first or elemental, 
both on which the other things depend and through which 
they are denominated. If, then, this is substance, the Philo¬ 
sopher or Metaphysician must needs be in possession of the 
first principles and causes of substances. Now, of every genus 
there is both one sense of each and one science; as, for 
instance, grammatical science is one, and speculates into all 
vocal sounds. Wherefore, to speculate into, also, the number 
of the species of entity, and the species of the species, belongs 
to a science one in kind. 

* The subject of entity is fully discussed in the next bock, 
chap. vii. " 
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If, therefore, entity and unity are the same 3 . Scienc( , of 
thing, and one nature , 1 from the fact of their cnlit - v the s»m< 
following each other as first principle and cause, unity, C orthe° 
yet they are not manifested by a single defini- T ° *'• 
tion; there is, however, no difference, should we even 
make our suppositions in regard of them after a similar 
manner, nay, even rather is it for the advantage of the present 
inquiry. For it is the same_thing, one man and the entity 
man and man ; and not anything different does it make 
manifest, according to a repetition of the expression, to say 
man is, and man and one man: but it is evident that there is 
no separation of being either in the case of production or 
corruption. But in like manner, also, is it the case with unity. 
Wherefore, it is manifest that addition in these implies the 
same thing, and that nothing different is unity from entity. 
And, further, the substance of each thing is one not according 
to accident ; and in like manner, also, is it the case with any 
entity whatsoever. Therefore, as numerous as are the species 
of unity , 2 so numerous, also, are those of entity, into the 
nature of which it is the province of the same science in kind 
to investigate : now I speak, for instance, of sameness and 
similarity, and of the other things of this sort, and of thoso 
that are in opposition to these. And almost all contraries 
are reduced to this first principle. These points, however, 
have formed the subject-matter of our inquiries in our treatise 
styled, “ A Selection of Contraries.” 

And so many portions of philosophy are there as 4 why it ^ thst 
there are, at least, substances. Wherefore, is it ontology has to 
necessary that there should be a certain first phi- vatlon* \wga- n ' 
losophy, and one next in order belonging to these; 
for unity and entity are things straightway involv- opposites and 
ing genera; wherefore, also, the sciences will follow contraru:s - 
upon these. For the Philosopher or Metaphysician is as one that 
is styled a Mathematician, for his science also has parts; and 
there is a certain first and second science, and another next 
in order, in mathematics. But whereas it is the province of 
one science to investigate things that are in opposition, and 

1 This position, as to the identity in signification of entity and unity 
•—tA tA iV,—is questioned by many. 

4 The subject of unity is examined into in book IX. 

G 
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since plurality is opposed to unity , 1 it is also the province of 
one science to speculate into negation and privation, on 
account of both kinds of inquiry being possible in the case of 
unity, of which there is the negation or the privation, either 
absolutely affirmed that such does not reside therein, or in a 
certain genus thereof. In this case, indeed, therefore, the 
difference is present in unity with the exception of that which 
is inherent in negation, (for negation is the absence of that.) 
And in privation, also, is there a certain subject nature of 
which the privation is predicated. Now, plurality is opposed 
to unity; wherefore, also, the things that arc in opposition to 
those that have been mentioned—namely, both diversity, and 
dissimilarity, and inequality, and as many other qualities as 
are denominated either according to the same, or according 
to plurality and unity—it is the province of the science of 
metaphysics that we have alluded to, to examine into; among 
the number of which, also, a certain one is contrariety; for 
contrariety is a certain difference, but difference is diversity. 

_ ,,,,. ... Wherefore, since unity is spoken of in various 

ontology not ways/ these, also, shall in many ways be spoken 
thedffe'rsity in > bu.t, nevertheless, it is the province of one 
meaning of Us science to make known all such; for even though 
subject-matter. un ; t y p> e S p 0 p en 0 f j n m any ways, on that 

account it is not the province of a different science to in¬ 
vestigate them : if, however, neither the definitions are 
capable of being reduced in accordance with one, nor in 
reference to one, then is it the province of a different science. 
But since all such are referred to what is first—as, for 
example ; as many things as are styled one are spoken of 
in reference to the first one—in the same manner may the 
assertion be made, that this science is concerning sameness 
and diversity, and the rest of the contraries. Wherefore, in 
dividing how many modes each is expressed by, in this way 
must reference be made to what is first or original in each 
category, in order to ascertain how it is expressed in reference 
to that. For things will be denominated partly by reason 
of having those primaries, and partly that they are causes of 
them, and partly according to other such modes. There¬ 
fore, is it evident, as has been stated in the doubts, that it is 
' Vide book IX. chap. vi. 
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the province of one science to institute an inquiry concerning 
these and concerning substance. But this was one of those 
inquiries that have been mentioned in the doubts. 

And it is the part of the philosopher to be 6 Theforc . 

able to speculate about all the foregoing sub- going subjects, 

jects of inquiry. For, if it be not the province q„'ijyfor the"’ 

of the philosopher, who shall there be that will ontoiogist, 

, f * . 1,1 i i ,i proved; first, 

be likely to examine whether he be the same from the ana- 
person, Socrates, and Socrates sitting; or whether ^gy of number, 
one be contrary to one, or what a contrary is, 
or in how many ways it is denominated? In like manner, also, 
is it in the case of the rest of such points for investiga¬ 
tion. Since, therefore, these of themselves are affections 
of unity, so far forth as it is unity, and of entity, so far forth 
as it is entity, but not so far forth as they are numbers, 
or lines, or fire, it is evident that it is the province of 
that science of ontology to make known both what these are, 
and the accidents that are inherent in them. And not in 
this respect do they err who examine concerning those, as 
not philosophising, but because substanco, about which they 
understand nothing, is a thing prior in existence. Since, as 
there are peculiar affections of number, as for as it is number, 
(for instance, oddness, evenness, commensurability, equality, 
excess, defect,) and as theso both absolutely and relatively 
to one another are inherent in numbers, and since in a similar 
way there are other peculiar qualities, in what is solid and inca¬ 
pable of motion, and in what is being moved, both that which 
is without weight, and that which has weight, so, also, in 
entity, so far forth as it is entity, are there certain peculiar 
properties; and these are they about the truth of which it is 
the province of the philosopher or ontoiogist to inquire. 

Now, a proof of this is the following: 1 for 7 secondly, 
dialecticians and sophists assume, indeed, the ^J > X* 1 ”555 nce 
same figure as the philosopher, (for sophistical 
is only apparent wisdom, and dialecticians dispute about 
all things ;) to all, however, is entity common. But they 
dispute concerning these, evidently, from the cause of these 
being proper subjects of inquiry for philosophy. For, in- 

1 Aristotle seems to think that for the sophist or dialectician t« 
claim the title of philosopher was a mere piece of assumption; and, 
indeed, to discuss at all subjects of ontology. See note, p. 63. 

G 2 
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deed, sophistry and dialectics are employed about the same 
genus as philosophy is ; but philosophy differs from the one 
in the mode of power, and from the other in the choice 
of life. 1 And again, dialectic science is merely tentative 
of the knowledge of those things that philosophy has already 
actually reached ; but sophistic science is only apparent, and 
. not real. And the same is further proved from 

tiiereduction™ the fact that a different co-ordination of con- 
unity ar es 10 traries is privation, and all things are referred 
to entity and nonentity, and to unity and 
plurality: as, for instance, rest in its nature partakes of 
unity, and motion of plurality. But that entities and 
substance aro compounded of contraries almost all men 
acknowledge—all, at least, assert the first principles to bo 
contraries : according to some, indeed, these principles being 
odd and even ; and according to others, hot and cold ; and 
according to others, finite and infinite ; and others, harmony 
and discord. But all the rest of such are referred appar¬ 
ently t'o unity and plurality; for let this reduction be received 
by us as is done in the first book of our work “ Concerning the 
Good.” 2 Now, there it appears that first principles, both 
altogether and as is acknowledged by others, fall under these 
genera. 

9 . Converse From tlieso statements, therefore, is it also 
“eruf "or the evident that to investigate entity, so far forth 
a., is the sub- as it is entity, is the province of one science, 
ontoi'ogy!” ° f For all things are either contraries or com- 

1 rep rporrep Suvdjxews : by these words Aristotle means that though 
there is a demonstrative or apodeiktic power contained in common in 
the science of the dialectician and ontologist, yet that the latter sways 
this power over truth, and so as to retain truth under his authority; 
whereas the former does not extend its influence beyond mere proba¬ 
bility. npoaipecrei too /3(ou : in this lies the difference between sophistry 
and metaphysics, that the latter is cultivated by one who can have 
recourse to stores of real knowledge, whereas the former is a mere 
fantastic or apparent system of science. 

2 This is the title of a treatise of Aristotle which has, unfortunately, 
been lost; though perhaps, indeed, some might contend that there is 
merely a reference made to book II. of this treatise, where he speaks 
upon a subject pretty much akin to the one mentioned in the text. 
There is discoverable in the Metaphysics the name of another of the 
Peripatetic writings which has not come down to us, namely, the 
iK\<ry)} t<£v tvavrioav, already noticed, p. 81. 
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posed from contraries: but the first principles, also, of 
contraries are unity and plurality; and these are belonging 
to the department of one science, whether the predication 
be made according to one or not, as, perhaps, the truth is. 
But, nevertheless, even though unity be spoken of in many 
ways, to the first will the rest be reduced, and the contraries in 
like manner. And for this reason, even though entity and unity 
be not universal and the same, in the case of all things, or 
separable, as, perhaps, they are not, yet some things, no doubt, 
are referred to unity, but others to that next in order; and 
for this reason it is not the business of the geometer to in¬ 
vestigate into what the contrary is, or the perfect, or unity, 
or entity, or identity, or diversity, save only from hypothesis. 

That, therefore, it is the province of one 10 . Recapituia- 
science to investigate entity, so far forth as it is tion - 
entity, and the things therein existing, so far forth as they 
constitute entity, is evident; and that the same science is 
speculative not only of substances, but also of things that 
are inherent in substances, and of the particulars enumerated, 
both concerning priority and subsequence, and genus and 
species, and whole and part, and the rest of each, this is 
evident also. 


CHAPTER III. 

But we must determine whether it is the j whether on 
province of one science , 1 or a different one, to spe- toiogy takes 
culate concerning axioms, as they are called, in apodeiktic first 
mathematics; and concerning substance? Doubt- P™ s c t ‘Pj®® ® nd 
less, it is manifest that it is belonging to one, and 
that the science of the philosopher, and the investigation of 
such inquirer is respecting these; for in all entities are they 
inherent, but not in any genus separate distinctly from the 
rest. And all investigators employ them, indeed, because 
they belong to entity, so far forth as it is entity; each genus, 
however, constitutes entity. And thus far do they employ 

1 This, it may be remembered, was a question put forward by Aris¬ 
totle in the early portions of his treatise; and he now enters more at large 
into a discussion of the point. As to the relation between substmes 
and ontology, he defers the discussion of this subject to books VI. 
and VIL 
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them as is sufficient for their purpose, but that is as far as 
they comprise the genus about which they bring forward 
their demonstrations. Wherefore, since it is evident that 
they are inherent in all things, as far as they are entities, (for 
this is held by these in common,) the speculation of them 
belongs to the philosohper, whose business it is to make 
known the truth concerning entity , 1 so far forth as it is entity, 
and concerning these. Therefore, no one of those who are 
partial inquirers attempts to say aught concerning these, 
whether they are true or not, neither, for instance, the 
geometer nor the arithmetician. 

2. An apparent Some of the natural philosophers, however, 
areaUixception 111 doing so, act reasonably; for they alone are 
to the forego- accustomed to think that it is their province 
ulg ' to examine concerning the whole of nature, 

and concerning entity. But since there is something of a 
higher order than the physical , 2 (for nature is merely one 
certain genus of entity,) the investigation in regard of those 
should belong to the universal, and to that which is specu¬ 
lative of the first substance. Now, I admit there is a certain 
wisdom, namely, oven the physical; but it is not the first. 
As many things, however, as certain of those who speak con¬ 
cerning the truth of axioms attempt to lay down, in what 
way they ought to be admitted, they do this from ignorance 
of analytics ; 3 for they ought to approach such a subject who 
are instructed therein beforehand : but whilst hearers they 
should not be investigators. That, therefore, it is the part 
of the philosopher, and of the inquirer concerning substance 
in its entirety, so far forth as it is such by nature, to examine, 
also, in regard of syllogistic principles, is evident, 
s. Respecting But it is becoming that one especially fum- 
pi'e of F demon ' 1 isbing information about each genus should be 
itratton, what competent to speak of the very surest principles 
K and onwhat of the thing ; and, therefore, the same holds true 
basts it rests. 0 f a person that is engaged in the investiga- 

1 As is shown in book V. 

* These words prove that Aristotle was aware of the importance of 
transcendental knowledge. 

3 That is, most likely, of Aristotle’s own treatise on the subject; for 
in the first book of the Posterior Analytics, and third chapter, we have 
a discussion on apodeiktic principles, and the same mode of reasoning 
pursued as here. 
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tion of entities, so far forth as they are entities—t mean, 
that he should be able to adduce the most firm principles of 
all . 1 Now, this is the philosopher ; and the most firm first 
principle of all is that concerning which there can be no 
possibility of deception, for such must needs bo that which is 
most known; for those points respecting which men do not 
impart knowledge are all exposed to deception in; and it 
must needs, likewise, be a thing independent of hypothesis. 
For a principle which one must be in possession of who under¬ 
stands any entity whatsoever, this is not an hypothesis; but 
what one must make known, in the manifestation of anything 
whatsoever, he must also needs come forward furnished with 
this. That, therefore, indeed, such is the most firm first prin¬ 
ciple of all is evident. Now, what this principle is we shall 
after this declare. For the same thing to be present and not bo 
present at the same time in the same subject, and according to 
the same, is impossible, (and whatsoever things we have further 
defined, let these be so defined in respect of their logical diffi¬ 
culties.) This, however, is the most firm of all first principles ; 
for it involves the distinction spoken of above. For it is impos¬ 
sible to suppose that anything whatsoever is the same, and is 
not the same, as certain think that Heraclitus 2 asserts ; foi» 
it is not necessary, as far as concerns what one asserts to 
exist, to suppose that these also do exist. But if it is not ad¬ 
missible that contraries at the same time should subsist in the 
same subject, (now the usual defiuitions have been additionally 
made by us to this proposition.) and if an opinion contrary 
to an opinion be that of contradiction, it is evident that it is 
impossible for the same inquirer to suppose that at the same 
time the same thing should be and not be; for one labouring 
under deception in regard of this would entertain contrary 
opinions at the same time. Wherefore, all who employ de¬ 
monstration reduce the matter to this last opinion ; for by 
nature this, also, is the first principle of all the rest of the 
axioms. 

1 By a reference to the doubts enumerated in hook II., we shall see 
that Aristotle has already laid out for himself the inquiry now pursued. 

2 Asclepius defends Heraclitus, and maintains that Aristotle con* 
side-ed Heraclitus not to have made tbeso statements at all; or 
that, if he did, it was merely symbolically, or -yvixvimriKus : by way of 
mental exercise or recreation; just as Zeno the Eleatie is said, in this 
spirit merely, to have denied the existence of motion. 
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CHAPTER IV . 1 

1. The anoma- Now, there are certain philosophers who, as 
lout position of we jj ave intimated, themselves both affirm that 

those who deny ’ 

this funda- it is possible that the same thing may and may 
of^demonstra- not he, an( l that they really think so. This prin- 
«»"• ciple, however, do many of the investigators of 

Nature employ. But we just now have assumed it as a thing 
impossible, in the ease of an entity, that it should be and not 
be at the same time ; and by means of this have we demon¬ 
strated that this is the most firm of all first principles. Now, 
some also demand a demonstration of .this, from ignorance ; 
for it is ignorance the not knowing what things one ought to 
seek a demonstration of, and of what things he ought not. For, 
indeed, upon the whole, it is impossible that there should be 
a demonstration of all things; for one would go on in this 
case to infinity, so that there would not be any demonstration 
at all in this way. If, however, there bo some things of 
which wo should not seek a demonstration, what they in pre¬ 
ference require such a first principle to be they have not, the 

2. This anomaly ability to affirm. But it is possible to demonstrate 
confirmed. concerning this, by refutation, that it is impossible, 

* if only ho would affirm anything who doubts; but if he 
makes no assertion, it would be ridiculous the seeking an argu¬ 
ment against him who had not a reason to put forward about 
anything, so far as he had no such reason ; for an adversary of 
this sort, as far now as he is such, would be like unto a plant. 
Now, I say, demonstration by refutation differs from demon¬ 
stration simply or properly so called, because he that employs 
demonstration would seem to require what is the principle in 
the beginning; but, on the supposition of the existence of 
another cause of such a kind, it would be a refutation, and 
not a demonstration. 

s. seven argu- Now, a commencement of a discussion in 
those*who'say re g ard of a11 such points is, not the deraand- 
that contiadic- ing the declaration that either a thing exists 
first argument, or doth not exist, (for this, one would imagine, 

* This dogma, by many thus supposed as originating with the 
HeracliticB, Aristotle now proceeds to discuss in the most ample man¬ 
ner. In ranking it as a tenet of the school of the physicists, or 
natural philosophers, he points at Heraclitus, or probably to the 
followers of Democritus and Protagoras. 
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perhaps, was the asking the principle assumed originally,) but 
the demanding the signification, at least, of a thing, both 
as for oneself and for another. For this also amounts to 
a necessity, if he is to say anything at all; for if he does not, 
there would be no possibility of a rational discussion with 
such a one, neither for himself relatively to himself, nor to 
another. If any one, however, would grant this, there will be 
a demonstration in existence; for now will there actually be 
in existence something that has been determined. But the 
cause is not the person demonstrating, but tiro person sus¬ 
taining 1 the argument ; for, by overturning the discussion, 
ho yet sustains the discussion. And further , 2 he that ac¬ 
quiesces in this, hath acquiesced in the truth of something 
independent of demonstration ; so that not everything would 
be so and not so. 

In the first place, indeed, therefore, it is evi- 4 De(lnctions 
dent that this very assertion is true, because therefrom; first, 
the name signifies the existence or the non- 0 f a thing i» sin- 
existence of this particular thing; so that not nifleant with the 
everything would be so, and not so in this parti¬ 
cular way. Further, if man signifies one thing, let this be a 
two-footed animal. Now, I say, that this signifies one thing; 
if this be man, whatever is a man, this, namely, the being 
a two-footed animal, is the being in man : but there is no dif¬ 
ference should any one assert that more is thereby signified, 
provided only they have been reduced under proper defini¬ 
tions ; for grant that upon each definition a different name 
may have been imposed. Now, I say, for example, if he 
would not assert that man signifies one, but many things, 
of one of which there is a single definition, namely, two- 
footed animal, yet, also, are there many others, but defined 
according to number; for its own proper denomination might 
be set down according to each of the definitions. But if its 
proper denomination should not be thus set down, but one 
would say that such signified an infinity of things, it is pal¬ 
pable that there would not be a definition of it at all; for the 
signifying not any one thing is the signifying nothing. And 

1 That is, in the endeavour made by such to overturn the contra¬ 
diction, the very statements which he makes, by the mere force of truth, 
conduct him to a refutation of himself. 

2 This clause is inserted in Didot's edition. 
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when the denominations are devoid of meaning, there is an 
end to mutual discussion, and, also, in reality, to discussion 
on the part of a man with himself. For it ;s not possible 
that a person should understand anything that is not capable 
of understanding one thing: but, if it were possible, one 
name would be imposed on this thing. Let it, doubtless, be 
granted, as has been stated in the commencement, that a 
name significant of something be significant of one thing also. 
5 . Secondly, It is not, therefore, possible that being in man 
amuue'not'" 8 ’ s ’S n i^ es the same particular thing as the not being 
■being, of man, in man, if man is significant not merely of what is 
earne'either predicated of one, but even one thing itself; for 
nominally or this we do not require that the one should signify 
reaily- that which is predicated of one: since, if the 

case stands in this way, at least, the musical, and the white, 
and the man, would signify one thing; so that all things 
"would be one, for they would bo synonymous; and it will 
not be possible that the same thing be and not bo, save by 
equivocation; just as if we would call any one a man whom 
others would call a not-man. The subject of doubt, how¬ 
ever, is not this, if it is possible that the same thing at the 
same time should be and not be the man nominally, but really. 
But if the name man, and the name not-man, do not signify 
anything different, it is evident that the not. being man will 
not differ from the being man. Wherefore, the being man will 
be the not being man, for they will be one thing; for this sig¬ 
nifies that they are one—as a tunic and a cloak—if there is 
one definition of each. And if they shall be one, the being 
man and the not being man signify one thing: but it has 
been demonstrated that they signify a different thing. 

0 . This con- There is a necessity, therefore, of this con- 

firmld > in°the sequence, if there ho a particle of truth in the 
case of “ non assertion, that mau in signification is equipol- 
ens '" lent with being a two-footed animal; for this was 

what the expression man was assumed to signify. Now, 
if there exists a necessity that this be the case, it is not pos¬ 
sible for this very thing not to be a two-footed animal then, 
for this doth the phrase, “ the being a necessity,” signify, 
namely, the impossibility of its not being mau. Accordingly, 
it is not possible to be true to say at the same time that the 
same thing is both a man and is not a man. But there 
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prevails the same mode of reasoning in the case of the not 
being man also; for the being of a man and the not being 
of a man signify a different thing, if, truly, both the being 
white and the being man are different; for much more is 
there opposition in this ease to justify the difference of signi¬ 
fication. But if, also, one would say that the white signifies 
one and the same thing with the being man, again will we 
make the same assertion, as has been declared on a former oc¬ 
casion, namely, that all things will be one, and not merely things 
in opposition. But, if this be not possible, that which has been 
declared will happen, if the question asked be answered. 

If, however, when a simple question is put, , . 

’ , . . ’ , 1 ,, 1 1 ’ 7. An unfair 

one subjoin negations also, the question actu- mode of treat- 

ally put is not replied to: for nothing hinders stigmatized"' 
the same thing being both man and white, and 
other.things ten thousand in multitude; but, nevertheless, if 
the question be asked, if it is true to affirm man to be 
this, or not to be so, the reply should be, that it signifies 
one thing, and no addition should be made that it is 
both white and large. For, also, it is impossible to go 
through accidents when, at least, they are infinite; either, 
therefore, let one go through all or none. In like manner, 
therefore, if, also, ten thousand times over they are the same 
thing, namely, man and not man, the reply to the question, 
if man is, should not be that at the same time also not man 
is, unless the reply, likewise states, in addition, the rest of 
whatsoever things are accidents, as many as are so, and as 
many as are not; if this, however, be not done by the person 
asked the question, there is nothing under discussion at all. 

But, in general, they who make this assertion 8 Second argu . 
overturn substance 1 and essence, or the formal mem against 
cause and very nature of a thing; for they must thatcomraSuL 
themselves needs affirm all things to be accidents, >jon» are true; 
and that the essence of man or animal, whatsoever the TO T* nv 
it be, has no existence. For if there will exist the 

1 Aristotle’s line of argument against this dogma is to show that it 
quite destroys^ our notions of substance, aud form, and definition, and 
essence; that, if we admit its reality, we must deny the possibility of 
anything like absolute predication, which, joined to the absurdity of 
viewing all things as accidents, seems to overturn any arguments the 
■ceptica can bring forward. 
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essential nature of anything whatsoever, such as is that 
which is to be man this will not be to be not man, or not to 
be man, although these are negations of this; for it was one 
thing which it signified, and this was the substance of a 
certain thing. But the signification of the substance of 
a thing is, that not anything else is the being of that thing: 
but if the being whatsoever man is will be found in this, 
being either whatsoever is not man, or whatsoever not is 
man, is a thing impossible; for it will be a something dif¬ 
ferent. Wherefore, it will be necessary for them to Say that 
a formal and substantial definition of this kind, and one 
invariably suited unto the subject, will be ono of a nonentity: 
but all things, as we have supposed, are according to acci¬ 
dent ; for in this lies the distinction between substance and 
accident, for the white is an accident in man, because he is 
white, but not anything whatsoever that is white, 
o. Therefore But, if all things are spoken of according 
existence of 8 to accident, there will be no primary universal, 
anything, save if an accident always signifies a predication 
accident. about a certain subject . 1 There is a necessity, 

then, of going on in a progression to infinity. But this is 
impossible, (for more than two of such are not connected 2 
together,) for accident is not a thing that is accidental to 
that which is an accident, unless that both are accidental 
in the same subject. Now, I say this, for example, in the 
instance of the white being musical, and the latter being 
white, because both are accidents in man; but not on this 
account is Socrates musical, because it happens that both are 
accidents in a certain other subject. Since accidents, there¬ 
fore, are spoken of some in this way and some in that, as 

1 Of course, every accident involves some subject or other, wherein 
it resides, and whereof it is predicated. This constitutes the very 
notion of an accident. Vide hook V. chaps, ii. iii. 

2 There is a difference of opinion amongst the commentators as to 
the meaning of this passage. Alexander makes out that Aristotle’s 
meaning is to lay down that no more than two accidents can be simul¬ 
taneously predicated of a subject; e g. Hippocrates is the most skilful 
doctor. Ammonias, ou the other hand, adopts quite a different view, 
and says that what the Stagyrito intends to affirm is, that no more 
than two definitions are to be found in a proposition, and he refers to 
the explanation of the word Spas, in the Prior Analytics, book I. chap. i. 
Vide note, p. 251, iu Mr. Owen’s Translation of Aristotle’s Organon, 
" Bohn’s Classical Library." 
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many as are so expressed, as the white in Socrates, it is not 
possible should be infinite in an ascending series of productions 
in the case of man; as, for example, that in Socrates the 
white there should bo some other different accident, for any one 
thing is not produced from all: nor, truly, in the white will 
be found any different accident; as, for instance, the musical: 
for, also, in no wiso rather is this an accident in that, than 
that in this. And, at the same time, the distinction has been 
made that some things are accidents after this manner, 
but others, as the musical in Socrates. But as to as many 
things as are accidental in this way, such are accidents not in 
such a way as an accident in what is accidental; but this is 
the case with whatsoever is accidental in that other way. 
Wherefore, all things will not be spoken of according to 
accident; something, then, will there be significant, also, as 
of substance; and if this be so, it has been demonstrated 
that it is impossible that at the same time contradictions 
should be predicated of the same subject. 

Further, if all contradictions are true at the 10. Aristotle’s 
same time concerning the same tiling, it is inani- 
fest that all things will be one. For the same theory would 
thing will it be, both a trireme, and a wall, and a tumll i'ai£ ra 
man, if it is possible to affirm or deny anything theism - 
of everything, as there is a necessity for those to do who 
assert the opinion of Protagoras. For if, also, to any one a 
man seems not to be a trireme, it is evident that he will not lie 
a trireme : wherefore, also, ho is, if the contradiction be true. 
And, doubtless, comes to pass a saying of Anaxagoras : 1 “at 
the same time subsist together all things,” so that, in reality, 
nothing is one. The indefinite, therefore, they seem to speak 
of, and, thinking that they mention entity, they talk about 
nonentity; for an entity in capacity, and not in actuality, 
constitutes the indefinite. But, doubtless, must we say to 
the authors of this hypothesis, that of everything either an 
affirmation or a negation must be predicated; for it would be 

1 Aristotle alludes to the “ Homoeomery ” of Anaxagoras, according 
to which no one body differed from another in its elementary composi¬ 
tion; and that what constituted the apparent diversity was the predo¬ 
minance of any one element over the rest; all of which he affirmed 
were contained equally in one substance as in another. Vide Cudworth, 
vol. III. p. 84; and Tenneman's History of Philosophy, p. 79, translated 
in “ Bohn’s Philological Library.” 
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absurd if in each thing there will be inherent the negation of 
itself, but that the negation of what is different, and w 4 iich is 
not inherent therein, will have no existence. Now, I say, 
for example, if it is truo to assert of a man that he is not a 
man, it is manifest also that he is not a trireme ; if, indeed, 
therefore, there is truth in the affirmation, there is a necessity 
that also there be truth in the negation : but if there is not 
truth in the affirmation, the negation, at least, of a trireme 
will more appertain to him than the negation of himself. If, 
therefore, that also bo true, there will also be truth in the 
negation of the trireme ; and if in the negation of this, in the 
affirmation also. And these consequences happen to those 
who make such a statement, even to the effect that it is not 
necessary to employ either affirmation or negation. For, if 
it is true that the same individual is man and not man, it is 
evident that such a oue will be neither man nor not man; for of 
those two qualities there are two negations. But if that is one 
which is composed of both, this one would also be in opposition, 
i. Fourth ar- ' Further, indeed, respecting all things it is so ; 
from the nan™ atu ^ a thing will be white and not white, and entity 
of affirmation and nonentity, and it will bo so respecting the 
btthVcaseof rest the assertions and negations in a similar 
the same sub- manner ; or this will not be the case, but only 
Jeot ' so regarding some, and not regarding others. 

And if, doubtless, it were not so respecting all, these would 
be indisputable ; but if it be true concerning all, again, no 
doubt, in the case of whatsoever there is an assertion 
there will also be a negation ; and in the case of whatsoever 
there is a negation there will likewise bo an assertion ; or in 
the case of whatsoever there is an assertion there will also he 
a negation; or of whatsoever, indeed, there is an assertion 
there is also a negation : but of whatsoever things there is 
a negation, of all such there will not be an assertion. And if 
this be so, there would be something indubitably a non¬ 
entity, and this will be a firm opinion ; and if to be a non¬ 
entity be something both firm and known, more firm would be 
the opposite assertion. And if, in like manner, also, it is 
necessary that in the case of whatsoever things one employs 
a negation he should employ an affirmaton also, it would 
be true, undoubtedly, by dividing, to say either that a thing, 
for instahee, is white, and again that it is not white, or that 
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this would not be true. And if, indeed, it is not true, by 
dividing, to say so, 1 he does not affirm these things, and there 
is nothing in existence ; but how can one speak of non¬ 
entities, or understand anything respecting them, or thus 
move forward in the paths of knowledge 1 And all things 
would be one, as it has been said heretofore, and both man, 
and god, and trireme, and the contradictions of them, will be 
the same. But if, in like manner, this be so in the case of 
each thing, in no wise will one thing differ from another; 
for if there will be a difference, this will be true, and a 
peculiarity of this. In like manner, also, if it is possible that 
he who makes the division should speak the truth, there 
happens that which has been declared. And to this reason we 
may subjoin the following : that all would speak the truth, 
and all would speak falsely, and one would acknowledge him¬ 
self to be speaking what is false. At the same time, however, it 
is evident that the investigation with such a person is con¬ 
cerning nothing; for he affirms nothing. For neither in this 
manner nor in that is the assertion made with such a one, 
but in this manner and not in this manner. And again, at 
least, with respect to these points he makes a negation of 
both, because the assertion is made that they are neither so 
in this maimer nor not in this manner, but both in this 
manner and not in this manner; for, if this were not the case, 
there would now be in existence something that has been 
defined. Further, if when an assertion be true the negation be 
false, and if when the latter itself be true the affirmation be false, 
it would not be possible at the same time to assert and deny the 
same thing with truth. But, perhaps, persons will say that 
this is what has been laid down from the commencement. 

Further, does one who supposes that in a J2 Fjfth arRu 
manner a thing either is so and so, or that it is mem, drawn 
not so, labour under a misapprehension 1 but he truth! naturo 
who thinks that it is both, does he speak truth, 
or can he verify his assertion 1 for if he affirms truth, 
what is the assertion, save that such is the nature of entities 1 
and if he does not affirm the truth, but rather he speaks truth 
who makes a supposition in that way, entities, in such a case, 
would, in a certain manner, be now disposed thus ; and would 

1 This reasoning must lead one to an assertion of nihilUm, which 
Aristotle regards as a contradiction in terms. 
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this be true and not so at the same time, and yet, in reality 
not true! But if, in like manner, all both speak falsehood 
and speak truth, it is not possible for such either to utter or 
to declare anything, for at the same time he says the same 
things and not the same things. But if he makes no sup¬ 
position, but in the same way thinks and does not think, in 
what way will he be disposed differently from plants ? 1 
is. sixth argu- Whence, also, it is especially manifest that no 
ment, founded one either of the rest of the sceptics, or of those 
tion that one making this statement, is so affected. For why, 
betterTh a an b an- may I ask, does he walk towards Megara, 2 but 
other. not remain still, thinking that he is actually 

walking 1 nor straightway, at dawn, does he proceed to a 
well or a precipice ? if he may chance to meet with such, he, 
however, appears cautious, as not considering the falling into 
it to be not good and to be good in the same sense. "It is 
evident, accordingly, that the one he considers preferable, 
but the other as not preferable. And, if this be the case, 
both the one he must needs consider a man‘and the other 
not a man ; and the one thing sweet, and the other not 
sweet. For not as of equal importance doth ho investi¬ 
gate and regard all things, inasmuch as he thinks it better 
to drink water and to visit a certain person, and then seeks, 
in point of fact, for those very things. Although he ought 
to seek for all things with equal zest, if, in like manner, 
it were the same thing—I mean to say, both man and not 
man. But, as has been declared, there is no one who does 
not appear cautious in regard of the one set of things and 
not so in regard of tho other. Wherefore, as it appears all 
men suppose that the case is absolutely so, if not concerning 
all things, at least, concerning what is better and worse. 
Now, if they do so not from scientific knowledge, but from 
opinion, much more must attention be paid to truth; just as 
also the health of one that is diseased must be looked after 
more than that of a person that is sound : for he that in¬ 
dulges in theory or surmise, compared with one possessed of 
scientific knowledge, is not healthfiilly disposed towards truth. 

1 This is Didot’s reading. The Leipsic edition has root/ tt^vkotuv. 

2 Aristotle has shown that the position of his opponents is specu¬ 
latively false and he now illustrates its practical absurdities, which, oi 
eours©, are arguments against it. 
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Further, although as much as possible all u Sevanth ar 
things should especially be so and not so, yet, at gu’ment, rest- 
any rate, the more and the less are inherent in the SHimore 
nature of entities; for one would not say that two ancness^u^ax- 
and three were similarly even, nor does a person ““ “ a ‘ ’ ,TTnl '' 
in the same manner assert an untruth who thinks four five, 
as he who thinks it a thousand. If, therefore, he be not 
deceived, in the same manner, it is evident that the other is 
less deceived in this way, so that he affirms what is more 
true. If, therefore, that which is more true be more imme¬ 
diate to the truth, there would be something true, at least, to 
which what is more contiguous will be more true. And 
even if nothing should be true, yet now, at any rate, is 
there something that is more firm and more true than 
another; and so in this way would we be liberated from that 
inteniperate theory alluded to, and one which forbids the 
definition of anything mentally. 


CHAPTER V.‘ 

Now, from the same opinion originates also t The oil |n 
the theory of Protagoras; and in like manner ofthehypo- 
is there a necessity that both of them should “ f Prota ' 
be or not be capable of verification. For if 
all things that seem so are true, and if all things that are 
apparent ace true, then must all things, at the same time, be 
true and false. For many entertain contrary opinions to one 
another; and those who do not happen to think the same with 
themselves they regard as victims to delusion ; so that the 
same thing must needs be and not be. And, if this be the 
case, it is necessary thatotfLthiugs that seem so should be 
true; for opposite sentiments do they hold with one 
another who speak falsehood and who speak truth. If, then, 
things be so, all will speak truth : that from the same opinion, 
then, both of theso theories originate is evident. 

1 Aristotle still continues his attack on these sceptics; and having 
'shown that the chief objection to this dogma lies in this, that if it be 
true contradictories must be true likewise, which is a logical impossi¬ 
bility, he now overthrows, on the same ground, the Protagorean hypo¬ 
thesis of the apparent being true. 


V 
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There does not, however, exist the same method 
mode?of n man- of conducting 1 our controversy as regards all 
troversy G whh~ such philosophers, for some of them require per- 
different aiivcr- suasion, and some compulsion. For as many, 
on thi g origu?o d r indeed, as have formed opinions in this way from 
itseif CepUcism < ^ ou ' 3t > th® ignorance of these is remediable, for 
! s the refutation is directed towards not the theory, 

but the understanding; and as many as speak for argument’s 
sake, refutation is a cure also of these, both of that discourse 
which consists in voice, 2 and of that which consists in names. 
But unto those persons who labour under doubt in this way 
has the opinion itself originated from sensibles ; the opinion, 
I mean, that contradictions and things contrary subsist 
together, inasmuch as they see contraries arising from the 
same thing. If, therefore, it is not possible that nonentity 
should come into existence, in a similar way, according to 
them, must the thing have pre-existed, namely, as both con¬ 
traries at once; as also Anaxagoras 3 says and Democritus, 
that everything was mingled in everything; for, also, this 
latter philosopher maintained that vacuity and fulness are 
similarly resident in any part whatsoever, although the one of 
these is entity and the other nonentity. 

3 Their dogmas Respecting, indeed, therefore, those who form 
as regards con- their opinions from these data we will say 
truefaifdpiirtiy that in a certain manner they speak correctly, 
false - and that in a certain sense they are involved in 

ignorance. For entity is spoken of in a twofold point of 
view; so that it is in a way admissiblo that something 
should arise from that which has no being, and that 
it is in a way not admissible that it should be so; and 
that the same thing at the same time should be an entity 
and a nonentity, but not acco?cbpg to the same entity; for 
in capacity, no doubt, is it adnwSible at the same time for 
the same thing to be contraries, but in actuality not so. 

1 This is a wise course to pursue in the conduct of any philosophic 
disputation, and illustrates the thoroughly practical tendency of 
Aristotle's mind. 

2 iv rfj <poivrj \6yov. Aristotle means such a discourse as is explana¬ 
tory; and he therefore adds the words, t6v iv ovondtrtv, because every 
explanation is composed of terms; an expression here synonymous 
with words. 

* Bee the note on Anaxagoras in the preceding ohaptcr. 
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And, further, shall we deem them to suppose the existence ot 
a certain other substance of entities in which is inherent 
neither motion, nor corruption, nor generation at all. 

And, in like manner, also, has the truth 4. Their asser- 
respecting the things apparent reached some of™h°e f apparent 
speculators from sensibles. 1 For they do not the 
consider it fitting that the true should bo de- '“‘ v ' 
cided by plurality or fewness ; but the same thing seems 
sweet to some on tasting it, and to others bitter. Where¬ 
fore, if all persons were sick, or all beside themselves, 2 but two 
or three were sound in health, or in possession of their mind, 
it would happen that these latter would appear to be ill and 
labouring under an aberration of intellect, but that the rest 
would not seem so. Further, to many of the rest of the 
animal creation 3 do contraries appear to bo the same thing 
as well as to us ; and to each very person with himsolf things 
do not always, according to sense, appear to be the same : 
which description of these, therefore, is truo or false is 
obscure ; for nothing the more is this truo than that, but 
both in like manner are affected as regards truth. Wherefore, 
Democritus says, at least, that, positively, cither nothing is 
true, or that, if it be so, that to us it is wrapped 4 in obscurity. 

But, upon the whole, on account of their sup- 5 . The senna- 
posing prudence, no doubt, to be sense, 5 and that ot 

this sense constitutes an alteration, these persons exempiiiicd in 
affirm that the apparent, according to sense, is Empedocles 
necessarily true ; for from these sceptics both and others. 


1 Aristotle considers Protagoras as falling into his opinion from 
imperfect observation. 

2 Brown notices an illustration of Diderot’s which Becms borrowed 
from this passage. Vide Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. I. chap, 
xviii. 

3 Asclepius, fanciful enough, gives this as a reason why quails digest 
hellebore, and others of the feathery tribe hemlock. It is a common 
remark, too, that animals have the most exquisite discernment in the 
discrimination of noxious or poisonous herbage in their pastures from 
what is salutary. 

4 This sentence forcibly reminds one of words to the same import 
that are to be found almost in the opening of “ The Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” whore Locke explains to us the design of hia 
treatise. 

5 Aristotle ingeniously accounts on this principle for the adoption of 
the Protagorean hypothasis by Empedocles and others. For those wha 
consider aXaQn]<ns and tppdvijats to be the same, as the Empedocleans did, 

H 2 
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Empedocles and Democritus, and each of the other philoso¬ 
phers, so to speak, have become entangled in opinions of 
this sort. For Empedocles, also, asserts that those changing 
their habit change their prudence ; witness nis words :— 

“ For for the present counsel varies in men." 

And in other passages he says, that 

“ As far as diverse men become, so far 
Is present, also, in them always diverse thought.” 

And Parmenides evinces the same mode of thinking ; for 
instance, in the words :— 

“ For as each has a tempering of graceful limbs, 

So present in man is mind. For the same thing 
With whatever thinks is the nature of limbs in men, 

Both every and all, for more than this is mind.” 

And the apothegm of Anaxagoras, also, is remembered 
amongst certain of his associates ■; namely, that entities are 
such to them as they may have supposed them. Now, they 
say that even Homer seems to have been in possession of this 
opinion, because he made Hector, after he was deranged from 
the wound, to lie in a delirious state; as if even those of 
unsound mind were capable of exercising thought, indeed, 
but not the same thoughts as with those of sound mind. It 
is evident, therefore, if both bo exertions of prudence, that 
also entities subsist in this way, and not in this way, at the 
same time. 

g Their acata Wherefore, also, most difficult is that which 
lepsythe result, ensues from this theory ; for if they who par- 
iug'observation ticularly perceived as .true that which it is 
merely to ob- admissible should be true, (but these are they 
jects of sense. w j 10 es p ec j a ]]y sce ]j_ a ft cr [t and love it;) if 

these persons hold such opinions, and manifest such tenets 
respecting truth, how is it not becoming those to despair who 
attempt to philosophise 1 for the pursuit of things eluding 
their grasp would constitute the investigation of truth. 
But a cause of this opinion of theirs is the following : 
that from time to time they have examined into the truth, 
concerning entities, no doubt, but the entities they have sup¬ 
posed to be sensibles merely. Now, in these is inherent 

constitute the senses the criterion of truth; and the dogma of the 
truth of the apparent follows from this ia the way of an easy con¬ 
sequence. 
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much of tie nature of the indefinite and that of entity, which 
subsists in such a manner as we have declared. Wherefore, 
they speak naturally ; but they do not speak things that are 
true. For so is it more in harmony for them to speak after 
this maimer than as Epicharmus 1 in his reply to Xenophanes. 

But, moreover, seeing the whole of this visible 7 . Secondly, 
nature in motion, but respecting what is being no " 

changed seeing nothing verified,'—regarding, at change, 
least, what is being changed altogether and everywhere,—they 
considered that verification was not a thing that is possible: 
for from this hypothesis blossomed that most extreme opinion 
of those philosophers mentioned just now ; namely, that of 
those speculators who professed to adopt the philosophy of 
Heraclitus, and such as Cratylus 2 held, who at last was of 
opinion that one ought to speak of nothing, but moved 
merely his finger; and who rebuked Heraclitus for saying 
that it is not possible to enter tiie same river twice : for 
he himself was of opinion that you could not do so once. 

In reply, however, to this theory wo will also 
say, that there is some foundation in reason for tic dogma, net 
their supposing with these, that that which tut^oarlfthl’is 
undergoes a change, when it does change, may argued against 
not be considered as existing. This, however, 111 llve ways - 
is a circumstance attended with doubtfulness, for the rejecting 
substance retains something of that which is rejected; and of 
that which is being produced must there now necessarily 
exist something: and if, in short, it is undergoing corruption, 
there will subsist a certain entity; and if it is being pro¬ 
duced, there must needs be that from which it is produced, 
and by which it is generated, and that this process goes not on 
in a progression to infinity. Omitting, however, these argu¬ 
ments, let us make those assertions following; namely, that 

1 Epicharmus was a native of Cos, and a pupil of Pythagoras; he 
was also called a Megarian and Sicilian, from residence! in those places. 
He was a comedian by profession; and, from the way Aristotle mentions 
him in the text, he seems to have made some scurrilous and imper¬ 
tinent attack upon Xenophanes. Vide Diogenes in the eighth book or 
his “Lives of the Philosophers,” and Tennemau’s History of Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 64, Bohn's edition. 

2 Cratylus, who is mentioned in the first book as suggesting the 
Ideal Theory to Plato, is reported to have been a companion of Hera¬ 
clitus. Little or nothing is known about him. Taylor translates 
i^uByjatv, riginafced;” not giving quite the force of the word. 
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not the same thing is the alteration according to quantity 
and according to quality ; grant, indeed, that, as far as quan¬ 
tity goes, it does not abide the same; but it is according to 
form that we know all things. But, further, it is worth 
while reproving those who think thus, because, .although 
knowing the number of sensibles themselves, and that in 
the case of the fewer number of sensibles this state of flux 
and mutation was to be found, they have yet manifested 
similar sentiments respecting the whole heaven. 1 For the 
place about us, of what is sensible, continues alone to subsist 
in a condition of corruption and generation; but this in no 
wise, so to say, is part of the universe : wherefore, more 
justly would it be, on account of the greater number of wit¬ 
nesses, to have acquitted these, than on account of these, the 
fewer, to have condemned those. And, further, is it evident 
that in reply, also, to these we may use the same arguments 
with those that have been originally laid down by us; for 
that there is some nature immovable has been demonstrated 
to their- satisfaction, and has gained their assent. It happens, 
however, to those, at least, who say that a thing is and is 
not at the same time, to affirm all things to be in a state of 
rest, rather than of motion; for, on this hypothesis, there 
exists nothing into which anything is changed, for all things 
ai-e inherent in all. 

9. The truth of Regarding, however, the truth that not every- 
arguod against, thing that is apparent is true, in the first place, 
first, in the dif- indeed, it might be replied, that sense, to be sure, 
aiV 9 „<r.i and is not deceitful m what falls within its own 
tpavTaaia. peculiar province, but that imagination is not the 
same with sense. It is worthy of consideration and wonder, in 
the next place, if they really are in doubt of this, whether mag¬ 
nitudes are so great, and colours such as they appear to those 
at a distance, or such as they appear to those that are near! 
and whether they are such as they appear to persons in 
health, or such as they appear to persons in sickness 1 and, in 
regard of weight, whether things more weighty are such as 
appear so to the weak, or such as seem so to the strong? and 

1 Aristotle’s idea of the heaven was, that it was endued with an 
eternal existence, and that the stars that rolled along its surface were 
either themselves actually gods, or the spheres where the gods resided, 
u the soul does in our bodies. Book VIII. o. viii. 
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lastly, in respect of truth, whether things are true such as 
appear so to the sleeping, or such as seem so to those who 
are awake? for that they do not, in reality, think so, at least, 
is evident; for no one, if even he supposes when asleep by 
night that he were in Athens, when he is in Libya, goes, 
when he awakes, to the Odeion. 1 

And, further, respecting the future, as also 10 . secondly, 
Plato says, doubtless, not similarly decisive is degree? ofcr? 
the opinion of the physician and that of the 
ignorant quack; for example, as to the likelihood testimony or 
that one will be sound, or that one will not be tilemsefves in 
so: and, further, in the case of the senses them- different cir- 
selves, not similarly decisive is the testimony cumstances - 
of sense in respect of what is foreign, and in respect of 
what is its peculiar province, or of that which is near 
and of that which is remote from itself. But respecting 
colour it is sight and not taste that judges; and respect¬ 
ing juices it is taste but not sight, each of which never 
at the same time affirms about the same thing that 
simultaneously a thing is so and not so disposed. But 
neither in a different period have the senses doubted 
about the passion, at least, to which they are subject, but 
about that in which the passion is an accident. Now, I say, 
for example, that the same wine, either from being changed, 
or from the bodily organ being changed, might so appear at 
one time to be sweet, and at another time not sweet ; but the 
sweet then, at least, when it is sweet is not such, for it never 
has undergone a change; but always verification thereof is 
possible, and of necessity is it that such will be a thing that 
is sweet. All these theories, however, overturn this con¬ 
clusion, since, also, if there is not a substance of anything 
neither is there anything necessarily subsisting; for it is not 
admissible for the necessary to be at one time disposed one 

1 The Odeion is mentioned by Plutarch in his Life of Pericles.. It 
was built by Pericles in imitation of the king of Persia’s pavilion. 
Here the contests for prizes in music were decided. This is a practical 
argument against his opponents; for the phenomenon of dreaming 
shows that though things may appear so and so to them, yet that they 
do not in their conduct, when they awake from such dreams, make it 
manifest that they consider the real and the apparent aB the same: 
they thus acknowledge, though perhaps unwillingly, one case wher# 
the tA tpcuvofievoy is not T(J dA7]8t%. 
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way, and at another time another: wherefore, if there is 
anything of necessity, it will not be disposed both so and 
not so. 

n. Thirdly,that If, also, .upon the whole, what is sensible exists 
a systefn'of* t0 merely, nothing would there be subsisting, inas- 
mhi'iam, and much as animated beings would have no exist- 
ouaia. ence; for sense would have no existence. Perhaps, 

then, on the supposition of the non-existence of sense, the 
truth would be, that neither sensiblos nor sensations exist, 
(for of the percipient is sense an affection;) but that it is im¬ 
possible that the subjects themselves which produce sense 
have not any existence, even though sense exist not. For, 
doubtless, sense itself is not of itself; but there is something 
else, also, different from, and independent of, sense, which 
must needs be prior to sense; for the moving cause is prior 
in nature to that which is being moved : and if these asser¬ 
tions are made one with another, not a whit the less is the 
same theory true. 


CHAPTER VI. 1 

1 The absurd But ^ere ar0 some who doubt and are sceptics 
ity of scepti- both amongst those who are persuaded of the 
acknowledged 5 ' re; dity °f these opinions and those who merely 
by sceptics affirm these theories, for they ask, who is it that 
themselves. j uc jgetli him that is in good health, and him 
that, upon the whole, is capable of forming his decision cor¬ 
rectly about each particular 1 Now, doubts of such a sort 
as this are similar to one’s doubting whether we now sleep 
or are awake. For all such doubts are tantamount to the 
same; for these persons demand that there should be a reason 
of all things: for they seek for a first principle, and expect to 
obtain this by demonstration, whereas, at least, that they are 
not persuaded of the validity of their position they make 
manifest in their acts. But, as we have said, this is the 
characteristic property 3 of these philosophers, for they seek 

1 Aristotle still continues to overthrow this fundamental principle 
of the sceptical philosophy; adapting his refutations to the nature of 
his adversaries’ ground. 

* rij irdflos—that is, this is their constitutional error; meaning that 
the great fault in the philosophy of these theorists was that they 
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for a reason of things of which there is no reason; for the 
principle of demonstration is not demonstration. These; 
therefore, indeed, would be easily persuaded of this, for it is 
not difficult to apprehend. 

They, however, who seek in reason compulsion 2. if the TO 
merely, seek an impossibility ; for what is contrary 
they deem it right to speak, immediately utter- lute’existences 
ing contrary things. But if all things are not are demed ' 
relatives, but some are also themselves by themselves, that 
is, absolute, in such a case everything apparent would not be 
true, for the apparent is apparent to some one : therefore, 
he that says that all things apparent are true, makes all 
entities relatives. Wherefore, also, must the precaution be 
adopted by those who seek for compulsion in reason, and at 
the same time, also, think right to subjoin a reason that not 
the apparent is true, but that the apparent is true to whom¬ 
soever it appears so, and when it appears, and how far, and in 
what manner. 

But if they subjoin a reason, to be sure, but do 3 . Admitting 
not in this way subjoin it, it will happen speedily 'ense in which 
unto them that they should speak things that Oh* rt> $a, co- 
are contrary. For it is possible for the same IS trui! ' 
thing to appear honey, as far as the sight goes, and not to 
appear so to the taste; and, as wc have two eyes, not the same 
will a thing appear to each organ of vision if they be dis¬ 
similar. Whereas, in reply to those, at least, who, on account 
of the causes originally enumerated, affirm the apparent to be 
true, and for this reason contend that all things in like 
manner are false and true ; in reply to these, I say, it may 
be affirmed that neither the same tilings appear the same to 
all men, nor to the same person do the same things invaria¬ 
bly appear the same, 1 but frequently things contrary at 
the same time ; for the touch, in the alteration of the fingers, 
says that there are two objects, but the organ of sight one ; 

required a demonstration of everything, forgetting that there were 
certain ultimate principles which must be assumed as the basis of all 
reasoning, and, as such, are themselves indemonstrable. This subject is 
well handled by the metaphysicians in modern days. 

1 Anyone familiar with the writings of modern sceptics, e.g. Thomas 
Hope, in his “ Origin and Prospects of Man,” will remember the use 
made of this fact, and how it is set up as a pillar to support their 
system. 
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but neither to the same sense, at least, do the same things 
seem the same, and according to the same, arid in like man¬ 
ner, also, in the same moment of time: wherefore, this woulo 
be true. But, perhaps, for this cause it is necessary to say to 
those who speak not on account of doubt, but for talk’s sake, 
that this is not absolutely true, but that it is true relatively 
to this person. 

4 . The general And, as doubtless it has been formerly af- 
tkmujthemah firmed, it is necessary, also, to make all things 
of the apparent, relative, both in reference to opinion and sense; 
so that nothing either has been produced or will arise except 
on the supposition of some person previously exercising 
thought. But if anything has been generated or will arise, 
it is evident that all things would not bo according to 
opinion. Further, if one thing exists, it exists in relation to 
one, or in relation to a definite thing ; and if the same thing 
is both half and equal, such exists in relation to these; yet 
the equal'is not in reference to the double. Now, in relation 
to opinion, if man and the subject of the opinion be the 
same, man will not be the thinking subject, but the subject 
of opinion. But if each thing will be in relation to the 
thinking subject, the thinking subject will subsist in re¬ 
lation to things infinite in species. That, indeed, there¬ 
fore, most indisputable of all is the opinion, that assertions 
in opposition are not at the same time true; and what happens 
in the way of consequence unto those who say that they are 
true, and why they say so, let thus much suffice to have been 
spoken. 

5 . To say that a But since it is impossible that contradiction 

contradiction of should be true of the same subject at the same 
is true is to say time, it is evident that neither can contraries pos- 
may Wound 8 si My 8ubsist at the same time in the same subject, 
in the same For, indeed, of contraries one or other is not the 
subject. j egg p r j va tion. But privation of substance is ne¬ 

gation from some definite genus. If, therefore, it is im¬ 
possible at the same time to affirm and deny with truth, it is 
impossible that also contraries should be inherent in the 
same subject at the same time; but either both must be in¬ 
herent partially, or the one partially and the other simply oi 
absolutely. 
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CHAPTER VII. 1 

But, truly, neither is it possible that there is 1 . No racnn u 
any mean between a contradiction; but there contrartiction" 
is a necessity either of asserting or denying proved ; nr«t, 
any one tiling whatsoever of one. Now, in ,u°mUi°and Ur * 
the first place, this is evident to those who de- falsehood, 
fine what truth and falsehood arc. For, indeed, the asser¬ 
tion’that entity does not exist, and that nonentity does, is a 
falsehood, but that entity exists, and that nonentity does not 
exist, is truth. Wherefore, the person who affirms that this 
medium is in existence or is not will speak truth or utter 
falsehood. But neither is entity nor nonentity said not to 
exist or to exist. 

Further, either will there be a mean between 2. Secondly, 
contradiction, as that of a darkish colour between change'fnvoived 
black and white, or it will be as that which is the notion of 
neutral between man and horse. It, therefore, 
this subsist in this way, there would be no change, (for a 
change takes place from something that is not good into that 
which is good, or from this latter into what is not good;) but 
now it is always apparent as taking place, for there is not a 
change existing but one into opposites and media. If, how¬ 
ever, there is a mean, so also would there bo a certain pro¬ 
duction into a thing that is white, not from that which is 
uot white; but this is not perceived as being the case. 

Further, everything intelligible and mental the 3 , Thirdly, from 
understanding either affirms or denies; and this is ■' 1 ^ le 

manifest from definition when truth is spoken or joined with 
falsehood; when, indeed, in this way it is composed, olhlir rcasons ' 
as an assertion or negation, truth is spoken ; but when in that 
way, falsehood. Further, must there be in all contradictions a 
mean, save where the assertion is made only for argument or 
talk’s sake, so that also one will neither utter truth nor not 
utter truth. And, besides entity and nonentity, there will be 

1 Aristotle now proceeds to discuss the second of the propositions he 
undertakes to prove to be false, namely, as to there being a mean 
between contradiction. The first question proposed, and the one just 
decided is, that if we ask, are contradictions true, or can they be so, w« 
must reply that they cannot. Vide p. 88. 
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Bomethmg in subsistence : wherefore, besides generation and 
corruption, some change will there be. Moreover, in whatso¬ 
ever genera negation introduces the contrary, in these also will 
be found this medium; as, for example, in numbers a number 
neither odd nor not odd: such, however, is impossible, and from 
the definition is this evident. Further, would we go on in a pro¬ 
gression to infinity, and not only will there be sesquialterate 
entities, but even more than this. For, again, it will be possible 
to deny this in regard of the assertion and negation of the me¬ 
dium of the former contradiction; and this will be something, 
for there will be a certain other substance of this. Moreover, 
as to the question if a tiling is white when one says that it is 
not, nothing has he denied than that it is; but that a thing 
is not, amounts to a negation. 

4. The origin But from the same source as other paradoxes 
of paradox. has this opinion reached unto certain speculators; 
for when they are unable to solve arguments open to dispute, 
giving in to reason, they consent to the truth of whatever is 
brought out by syllogism. Some, therefore, make assertions 
from some such cause as this, but others on account of re¬ 
quiring in their investigations the reason of all things. 

5 xiie im or The principle, however, in respect of all these, 
tance of defini- is to be derived from definition'. But definition 
questton’nmni- a™ GS from their necessarily signifying some- 
fests ttie dif- thing ; for the sentence of which the name is a 
HeraclUu» W and sign becomes the definition of a thing. And the 
Anaxagoras. theory of Heraclitus, affirming all things to be 
and not to be, appeared to make all things true; but that 
of Anaxagoras' was, that there is a certain medium between 
contradiction; so that all things are false, for when they are 
mingled, neither is the mixture good nor not good : where¬ 
fore, there is nothing that one can affirm as true. 

1 Asclepius has a curious remark on this passage. He compares 
Anaxagoras in his theory of ‘'the mixture of all things in all” to tbs 
Manichseans. The Manichscans, not being able to solve their perplex¬ 
ities as to the existence of evil, assumed tile existence of a distinct 
first principle thereof; and, in like manner, the school of Anaxagoras 
adopted their dogma, from not being cognisant of the various reso¬ 
lutions into different forms assumed by matter, while the matter in 
itaelf, per ee, remained the same. Vide Tenneman, as. 107, 199. 
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CHAPTER VIII . 1 

Now, these distinctions having been laid down, 1. fc-ne scep- 
it is evident that the predications made in one uu’n™!?b? 0- 
way only, and also those that are made about all, *““> s s “"“ 0 a11 
it is impossible should be as certain affirm they true, and some 
are : some, indeed, saying that nothing is true; (for ^'ftmeamUit 
nothing, they say, hinders all things from being false, 
in such a way as that the diagonal of a square is commensu¬ 
rable ' 2 with its side;) but others affirming that all things are 
true. For almost all these assertions are the same with those 
of Heraclitus; for this philosopher, in affirming that all things 
are true and all things false, affirms also separately each of 
these theories. Wherefore, if those are impossible, it is im¬ 
possible, likewise, that these should be so. 

But, further, arc those palpably contradictions 2. General 
which, likewise, it is not possible should at the Stionfrom 0 * 
same time be true. Nor, doubtless, is it possible definition, 
that all should be false, although, at least, it would the rather 
seem to be admissible from what has been stated. But, in 
reply to all such theories, must the question bo asked, (as also 
has been declared in the discussions above,) not if there is 
something or if there is not, but if something has a significa¬ 
tion. Wherefore, from the definition is the discussion to be 
drawn, by assuming what falsehood or truth signifies. But if 
the true and the false be nothing else than to assert what is 
true or deny what is false, it is impossible that all things be 
false ; for it is necessary that either portion of the contradic¬ 
tion bo true. Further, if it be necessary cither to assert or 
deny everything, it is impossible for both to be lalse; for oither 
part of the contradiction is false. 

1 In this chapter there is a sort of recapitulatory view given of the 
sceptical dogma previously under examination. 

2 Aristotle thus illustrates the system of these sceptics by this prin¬ 
ciple, which is geometrically false, and must be so, because the side of 
a square is to its diagonal as 1: v / 2, between which there is plainly no 
number to be found that will measure both. This principle depends on 
a quality of numbers, viz. that if we square two numbers of which one 
is greater than the other, and yet is not quite the double of the smaller, 
two other numbers will be the result, one of which will be less than the 
quadruple of the other, without being either double or triple of it. 
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Truly, also, doth the common saying 1 happen 
from common unto all such theories, that they overthrow or 
**'***■ stultify themselves. For the person that says 

that all things are true renders the statement con¬ 
trary to this true also : wherefore, he makes his own affir¬ 
mation not true ; for the contrary says that it is not 
true ; but ho that says that all things are false, even 
Himself falsifies his own position. If, however, they make an 
exceptioriy'thc otic making an exception in the case of the 
contrary that it is not alone true, and the other in the case 
of his own assertion that it is not false, in no wise the less 
does it happen unto these sceptics that they require the 
truth and falsehood of an infinite number of assertions ; for 
he who says that a true theory is true agrees with the 
affirmation that it is true; but this will go on in a progression 
infinity. 

4 illustrated 18 evident, however, that neither they 

in the case of who lay down that all things are at rest speak 
tion. andm °" the truth, nor they who say that all things 
are in motion. For if, indeed, all things are 
at rest, the same things will always be true and false. Now, 
this appears to be a thing undergoing a change. For he 
who speaks once himself was not, and again will not be. It 
all things, however, are in motion, there will be nothing that 
is true ; all things, in that case, are false. But it has been 
demonstrated that this is impossible. Further, must entity 
needs undergo a change ; for from something into something 
is the change made. But, doubtless, neither arc all things 
at rest or in motion at any particular time ; but nothing 
subsists in such a condition of rest or motion eternally : for 
there is something which always moves the things that are in 
motion, and the first imparter of motion is itself immovable . 2 

1 This is the line of argument followed in the Theretotus. The 
argument from common sense against scepticism adopted by the Scotch 
school in modern times, however convincing in a practical, is quite 
valueless in a speculative point of view. 

3 rA TrptSrov kivouv okIvtitov atno. These words may be considered as 
containing the sum and substance of the Aristotelian notion of the 
Divine nature. Vide note, book VIII. chap. viii. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tbmt is called a principle 1 2 from whence any- j Different 
thing Las had motion imparted to it in the first r.ieamngs of 
instance; for example, the principle of length and prS/cipIef r#t 
of a way: from hence, indeed, is the actual 
principle, but from the contrary a different one ; but, again, 
that is called a first principle from whence each thing would 
spring in the most beautiful manner : as, for instance, even 
in the case of discipline the beginning must bo made some¬ 
times not from what is first, and the principle of a thing, but 
from whence one may learn with the greatest facility . 3 And, 
again, that is a principle from whence is produced the first 
of a thing that is inherent; as, for example, a keel of a 
vessel and a foundation of a house : and some suppose the 
heart of animals to be a thing of this sort ; but others the 
brain, and others whatever else of this kind they may happen 
with. And, again, that is a principle from whence the first 
of a thing not inherent is produced, and whence motion and 
change have first boen naturally fitted to commence; as, for 
example, the child from the father and the mother, and the 
battle from abuse. And that is a first principle according 
to the free impulse of which things in motion are moved, and 
things undergoing a change, are changed, as in cities do- 

1 In the Commentaries of Alexander this book stands fourth. Thomas 
Aquinas regards it as the fifth book of the Metaphysics. According to 
the plan explained previously, Aristotle having settled the “ modus 
considerandi ” in the case of the science of ontology, now proceeds to 
examine into those things that are inherent in entity, or common to it 
as such, and which are employed by the other sciences. It is, then, a 
book of definitions; and a most useful one it is, and well worthy of the 
attention of the metaphysician. 

* There are seven different senses of the word dpx^i given here. '\fxb 
ib a prominent term in metaphysics, as we are informed in the first 
chapter of the first book. Origen entitles a certain physico-theol igicai 
(metaphysical) work of his nepi dpxaiv. 

3 Tide the Categories, chap. viii. 
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minions 1 and dynasties, and kingdoms and tyrannies. are 
styled principles. And both the arts, and especially those of 
them that are architectonic, are called principles. Further, 
whence a thing is known first, this is called a principle of that 
thing ; as, for example, the hypotheses are principles of de¬ 
monstration. In as many ways, also, as first principles are 
styled are causes in like manner denominated; for all causes 
are first principles. 

2. what is Common to all first principles is the being the 

common to aU original from whence a thing either is, or is 
“ p *“‘ ' produced, or is known. But of these principles 

some, indeed, are inherent, and others are extrinsic. Where¬ 
fore, Nature constitutes both a first principle, and an element 
is so likewise, and understanding, and free-will, and sub¬ 
stance, and the final cause ; for, in the case of many things, 
the principle of knowledge and of motion is the good ami 
the fair . 4 


CHAPTER II. 

, Definitions In one wa y that is called cause 8 from which, as 
of the expres- inherent, anything is produced ; as, for example, 
tho brass of a statue, and the silver of a cup, and 
the genera of these ; but, in another way, the form and 
exemplar are regarded as causes : and this is the reason of 
the formal cause and the genera of these ; as, for instance, 
in tho diapason 4 the cause is the ratio of two to ope; 
and, in general, number and the parts, those that are in 
the ratio, belong to this order of cause. But, further, that 
constitutes a cause from whence is the first principle of 
change or of rest; as, for instance, the designing cause and 

1 This word is used in the Epistles of St. Paul in reference to an 
order in the celestial hierarchy. Vide Eph. i. 21; Col. ii. 10. 

2 Some MSS. read ttaKov. 

3 Aristotle now considers tlie meaning of the term cause, and next 
in order after that of apx 5 ? : because he says that the significations'of 
both are equivalent in regal'd of their number. What is laid down in 
this chapter we find in the second book of the Physics, chap, iii., where 
Aristotle is likewise discussing the subject of aetiology. 

4 Diapason, fi 8i& iratrwy : this is a phrase taken from music, as the 
filling up, the ellipsis as follows will show; h Slit iracrwr opScSy avpupeoyia, 
or, in other words, the concord of the first and last note, that is, the 
octave. Vide Philo Judieue, vol. I. p. 13, Bohn’s edition. 
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the father of a child; and, generally speaking, the forming of 
that which is being formed, and that capable of effecting a 
change of that which is undergoing a change. Further, a 
cause is as the end; this, however, is the final cause, as, for 
instance, health of walking. For why does one walk ? we 
say, that he may have good health; and, saying so, we think 
that wo have assigned the cause. And as many opera¬ 
tions, doubtless, as take place between any other source of 
motion and the end are regarded as causes; for example, of 
health, tenuity, or purging, or medicines, or instruments, for 
all these are on account of the end; but they differ from one 
another in respect of being, some as instruments, and others 
as things done. Causes, indeed, therefore, are enumerated 
almost somehow after this manner. 

And seeing that causes are thus multifariously 2 . r csu hs 
denominated, it happens that many of them are from "lese de- 
causes of the same thing, not according to acci- ' 
dent; for instance, of the statue both the statuary art 
and the brass, not according to anything that is different, 
but so far forth as it is a statue ; this, however, docs not take 
place in the same manner, but the brass is as matter, and 
the art as tho origin of motion, or the efficient cause. And 
some things are reciprocally 1 causes of one another; as, for 
example, labour of a good habit Df body, and this latter, 
again, of labour : yet not in tho same manner, but the one is 
as the end, and the other as the principle of motion. Fur¬ 
ther, the same thing sometimes is the cause of things that are 
contrary; for that which when present is tho cause of this 
particular thing, this when absent we sometimes denominate 
the eauso of the contrary : for example, tho absence of the 
pilot is the cause of tiie capsizing of the boat, the presence 
of whom is the cause of its preservation. Both, however, as 
well the presence as the absence of the pilot, are as efficient 
causes, that is, causes imparting motion. 

Now, all the causes just enumerated fall under 3 causes re- 
four modes the most evident. For, indeed, the duced into four 
elements of syllables, and the matter of tilings ln0 “ Sl 
constructed by art, and the fire and earth, and all such 

' This is an important distinction, and might be illustrated further 
in the case of the growth of our active principles as well as moral 
sentiments. 


I 
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bodies, and the parts of a whole, and the hypotheses of the 
conclusion, are causes, as that whereof other things are 
produced. But of these some are as the subject ; as, for 
instance, the parts: but others, as the formal cause; for ex¬ 
ample, both the whole, and the composition, and the form. 
But the seed, and the physician, and the deliberator, and, in 
short, the maker, all are the causes of the principle of change 
or of stability. But the rest, as the end and the good , 1 are 
causes of other things; for the final cause aims at being the 
best, and an end to the other things : let there be, however, 
no actual difference in saying a thing is good or appears 
good. 

4. Modes of These causes, indeed, therefore, are so many 
causes further in species, but the modes of causes are, doubt- 

explained. ■, . i ai i i 

less, many in number; these, however, become 
less numerous by being reduced under heads. For causes 
are called so in many ways; and of those things of 
the same species, antecedently and subsequently, one 
thing is the cause of another; as, for example, of health 
the physician and the artisan, and of the diapason 2 the 
doublo and number, and always those things that comprise 
anything whatsoever of singulars. But, moreover, cause is 
denominated as the accident aud the genera of these; as, for 
instance, of a statue, in' ono sense, Polyeletus is the cause, 
and, in another, the statuary, because it is accidental with 
the statuary to be Polyeletus : and the things embracing 
the accidental are causes; for instance, man is a cause of 
a statue, or also, in general, animal, because Polyeletus is 
a man, and man is an animal. But also of the accidents 
one is more remote, and another more contiguous than 
others; for example, just as if the white and the musical 
should be termed a cause of the statue, but not merely 
Polyeletus, or. man. But besides all things, both those 
that are denominated appropriately or strictly, and those ac¬ 
cording to accident, some causes are denominated as things 

1 As regards tho rd ayaOdv viewed as a cause, Aristotle has already 
examined the subject in the first book. The Stagyrite ranks it as 
a final cause; and thus most wonderfully betrays his consciousness of 
the tie that binds moral and physical causes together. Vide Ethics, X. 
i. sqq. ; and Niebuhrs Lectures on Roman History, Lect. LXJL 

J For the meaning of this word, vide p. 112. 
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endued with a capacity, but others as things energizing; as* 
the cause of the house being built is the builder, or tho 
builder considered as in the act of building. In like mannei 
with what has been stated will be mentioned, also, the causes 
in the case of which there are causes; as, for example, of 
this statue, as far forth as it is a statue, or, in general, of an 
image, or of this brass, so far forth as it is brass, or, in 
short, matter; and in the case of the accidents it is so in like 
manner. Further, also, these and those shall be predicated 
as connected together; as, for example, not Polycletus nor a 
statuary, but Polycletus a statuary. But, however, all these, 
at least, are six in number, yet are expressed in a twofold 
manner. For either as a singular are they denominated, or 
as the genus thereof, or as the accident, or as genus of tho 
accident, or as these connected together or simply expressed ; 
further, all of them as energizing, or according to capacity. 
But thus far is there a difference, that causes energizing and 
singulars , 1 and those of which they are tho causes, subsist 
at the same time and at tho same time cease to bo ; as, 
for example, the person healing with that person that is 
being restored to health, and this person the builder with 
that, which is being built. Not invariably, however, is this 
the case with regard to causes in capacity ; for not at the 
same time sink into decay the house and tho builder. 


CHAPTER III. 

An element 2 is called that from which, as an 1. Different 
inherent first principle and indivisible in species, •'«''“'iVSS! ° f 
something is compounded into a different spe- meat, or 
cies ; as, for instance, the elements of voice are 
those things of which the voice is composed, and into which 
it is ultimately divided: those elements, however, no longer 

1 The Leipsic edition inserts here the words aura. re irrri : they are 
omitted in some MSS., for they only perplex the sentence. 

2 In assigning a different signification to the word “ element'* from 
that usually given to dpxh, or first principle, Aristotle differed from 
Thales, and, no doubt, from other philosophers of antiquity. Vide 
Plutarch, De Placitis, lib. I. c. 2 ; and Thomas Stanley, in his “ History 
of Philosophy,” who awards the credit of this distinction to Plato, 
part V. chap. vii. on Plato’s Inventions. 

I 2 
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are divided into other voices different from them in species; 
but, even though they be divided, the parts would be of the 
same species; as, for example, the portion of water is water, 
but a portion of the syllable is not a syllable. In like 
manner, also, do the old philosophers , 1 who enumerate the 
elements of bodies, say that they are those entities into which 
bodies are ultimately divided ; but those no longer are 
divisible into others different in species; and whether such 
may be one or many, these they yet call elements. Simi¬ 
larly, also, are denominated the elements both of diagrams 
and, in general, those of demonstrations; for the primary 
demonstrations, and those that are inherent in many more 
demonstrations, themselves are styled elements of demon¬ 
strations : but of such kind are the first syllogisms, which 
are composed of three terms by means of the one middle. 

2. Derived And, by a transference of the meaning, they 
meaning of hence call an element that which being one and 
small may bo useful for many purposes; where¬ 
fore, also, what is small, and simple, and indivisible, is styled 
an element. Hence it has come to pass that those things 
which are most especially universal are elements, because 
each of them is one and simple, and is inherent in many 
things, or in all, or in as many as possiblo; and to some 
speculators it seems that the one and the point are first 
principles. Since, therefore, those things called genera are 
universal and indivisible, (for there is one definition of them,) 
certain persons call the genera elements; and that, too, in 
preference to difference, for the genus is more universal. 
For in whatsoever the difference resides, the genus also 
follows; but in what the genus resides does not, in every way, 
constitute the difference. Common, however, to all is the 
characteristic that the being of the element of each body is 
the first inherent quality in each. 

1 We have a discussion akin to this in the third book of Aristotle’* 
treatise “ On the Heaven,” chap. iii. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Nature 1 is called, in one way, the production { T)i(rerent ac 
of things that are by Nature ; as, for instance, if captations of 
one putting forth his voice should articulate the or^aVure^ '’ 
letter U : and in another, as that from which, as 
being inherent, that which is being naturally produced is 
primarily formed. Moreover, Nature 2 is the origin of the 
earliest motion in each of the things in itself subsisting by 
Nature, so far as it is this very thing. Now, those things are 
said to he produced by Nature as many as involve growth 
through another body, by means of contact and growth along 
with, or growth beside, just as embryos. But the being 
counascent differs from contact; for in the latter there must 
needs be nothing else besides the touch: but in things that 
are connate there is some one thing that is the same in both, 
which, instead of involving contact, causes them to bo con- 
nascent, and causes them to be one according to what is con¬ 
tinuous and involving quantity, but not according to quality. 
Moreover, is that styled Nature from which, as its primary 
matter, there either is or arises anything of the tilings that 
subsist by Nature, being without regular motion , 3 and un¬ 
changeable from the power which belongs to itself; for instance, 
of a statue, or of brazen vessels, the brass is called tho nature, 
and of wooden vessels the wood : hut in like maimer is it in 
the case of the rest. For each thing is from these, the pri¬ 
mary matter remaining in a state of conservation; for in this 
way, also, do they affirm the elements of those things that 
are by Naturo to constitute Nature; some saying that this 
is fire, but others, earth, and others, air, and others, water : 
but others asserting some other sucii thing, and others, some 
of these, but others, all of them. 

1 The distinctions laid down concerning the term Nature in this 
chapter are most important. It is this very word <pwns which stands 
for explanation in the opening chapter of the work “ De Placitis 
Philosophorum,” generally ascribed to Plutarch Cliivronensis. 

2 If the reader is curious to learn further the notions of the Peri¬ 
patetics respecting Nature, he will consult the second book of Aris¬ 
totle’s Physical Auscultations 

3 Two different readings are f nnd in the MSS., namely, a’plfy um or 
Mid dpvdfiiiaToy. 
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2. Empedocles’ ’ In another way, however, Nature is styled the 
Natureas npwrn substance of things that exist by Nature ; for in- 
sx *i- stance, those who affirm that Nature is the earli¬ 

est synthesis, as Empedocles says that 

“ Nature is there of no one of entities, 

But merely mixture and of things mixed, 

A change, and thus by men is N ature styled.” 

Wherefore, as many things, also, as by Nature exist or are 
produced, that being in existence already from which it is 
natural that they should arise, or should have their being, 
not as yet do we say that such is in possession of Nature, 
unless they have the species and the form. By Nature, then, 
subsists that which is composed from both of these, as, for 
instance, animals and their parts. Nature, however, consti¬ 
tutes the primary matter, and this in a twofold sense,—either 
the primary in reference to a thing itself, or, upon the whole, 
the first; for example, of brazen works tho first in reference 
to these is the brass ; and water, perhaps, in general, if tho 
primary matter of all things that arc capable of being liquified 
be water. And Nature constitutes both species and substance ; 
and this is tho end of production. But now, metaphorically 
speaking and generally, every substanco is called Nature for 
this reason, because Nature, also, is a certain substanco. 
a. Nature in the Doubtless, from tho things that have been 
precise sense of stated, the earliest nature, and that termed so with 
“ 6 ' v precision, is tho substance,—I mean of those things 
possessing the principle of motion in themselves, so far forth 
as themselves arc such. For matter, in respect of its being 
susceptible of this, is styled Nature; and generations and the 
act of production are termed so in consequence cf their mo¬ 
tions being from this. And the first principle of motion, in 
those things that by Nature subsist, is Nature, inherent as a 
first principle in a manner either potentially or Actually 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Necessary 1 * * * V is defined that without which, t Vari011§ 
as a co-operating cause, it is not admissible for meanings of 
a thing to exist ; as, for instance, respiration t^erm Neces. 
and nourishment are necessary conditions for an 
animal: for without these it is impossible that an animal can 
exist. And that is necessary without which it is not possible 
for what is good either to subsist, or to arise, or to cast aside 
any evil, or that any evil should be exterminated ; for instance, 
the drinking a certain medicine is a necessary precaution 
against sickness, and the sailing to Angina , 2 against the loss 
of one’s property. Further, the compulsory and compulsion 
are styled necessary ; but this is that which constitutes an 
obstruction, and is capable of offering an hindrance to impulse 
and free-will . 3 For what is compulsory is styled necessary : 
wherefore, also, is it a thing that is sad ; as also Evenus 4 has 
it:— 

“ For everything necessary is a tiling doleful.” 

And force, or compulsion, involves a certain necessity, as also 
Sophocles 6 says :— 

“ But force compels me to do these things.” 

And necessity seems to be a something that is inevitable, 
(correctly so,) for it is contrary to the motion that results ac- 

1 This is another very important word, and one which resounds in 
the metaphysical controversies that have prevailed in the world. Aris¬ 
totle gives five acceptations of avayicaios: in the third of which he 
glances at its'connexion with ethics. 

a “ Sailing to ASgina.” The allusion moat likely in these words is to 
the fact that the citizens of Athens, with their property and effects, 
were obliged, b. c. 480, to retire to A3gina, amongst other places, for fear 
of an expected invasion from the Fast. There is another reading beside 
/dl cnrofiu\v, and that is ib r and, in thiB case, I would take it 

that Aristotle alludes to the favourable circumstances under which one 
could carry on trade, for instance, in ASgina, whose commercial advan¬ 
tages were so well known, or even support oneself there, compared 
with Athens, where a man was exposed to so much expense. 

* Aristotle now gives the signification of the word awyicaToj in its 
ethical aspect. 

1 It does not appear who this Evenus was. Asc’epius merely says he 

V as a sophist. 

* This passage is taken from the Electra. 
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cording to free-will, and according to the power of reasoning. 
Further, that which does not admit of being otherwise than 
■ it is, we say is in this way disposed as a necessary thing. And, 
according to this acceptation of the word, what is necessary, 
and all the other things that are so, are also, in a manner, styled 
necessary ; for the violent, or compulsory, is called necessary, 
either in regard of action or passion, at such times as when a 
person cannot make any move according to impulse, on ac¬ 
count of some constraining cause; so that this is a necessary 
impulse on account of which the thing could not be other¬ 
wise. And in the case of the co-operating causes of the prin¬ 
ciple of vitality, and the good, it is so in like manner; for 
when it is not admissible, on the one hand, to obtain, indeed, 
the good, and on the other, to live and to exist without cer¬ 
tain things, these things then are necessary, and this cause 
constitutes a certain necessity. 

„ . . Further, does demonstration belong to those 

2 . The princi- ’ . . V 

pie of necessity things that are necessary , 1 because it is not pos- 

monstrationf e " sib ^ e t ^ iat t * ie things that are being demonstrated 
should be otherwise, if the thing bo absolutely 
demonstrated ; but causes of this are things primary, which 
it is impossible should subsist otherwise than they do; out of 
which is formed the syllogism. Of some things, truly, is there 
a different cause from themselves of their being necessary, 
but of othei’s there is no such cause; but on account of these 
are other tilings that are from necessity. Wherefore, what is 
primary and what is absolute, or simple, are strictly neces¬ 
sary ; for it is not possible that this can be disposed in many 
ways: therefore, neither can it subsist in different ways at 
different times ; for on such a supposition would it now be 
disposed in many ways. If, therefore, there are certain 
things that are eternal and immovable, there is in them 
nothing compulsory or contrary to Nature. 

’ This is a quality inherent in demonstrative truth, which has given 
rise to the controversy as to the justice of our being called to account 
for our intellectual assent even in matters of religion. Vide Bp. Butler’s 
Analogy, part II. chap. vi.; Locke’s Essay, book IV. chaps, xvii. xviii. xx. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One 1 is called that which subsists as such 1. one, 
according to accident in one way, and in another, distinguished 
that which subsists essentially. A thing is called accident” and 
one according to accident; for instance, Coriscus dmSrent r me'an^ 
and what is musical, and the musical Coriscus; ‘"^accidem'’” 
for it is one and the same thing to say, Coriscus p ‘ r 
and what is musical, as to say, Coriscus the musician; also, 
to say the musical and the just is one with saying the just 
musician Coriscus. For all these arc called one according 
to accident; the just, indeed, and the musical, because they 
are accidents in one substance; but what is musical and 
Coriscus, because either is an accident in the other. Like¬ 
wise, also, in a certain sense, the musical Coriscus is one with 
Coriscus, because either of the parts of those that are in 
this sentence is an accident in..the other; as, for example, 
what is musical in Coriscus and the musical Coriscus in just 
Coriscus, because one portion of either is an accident in tho 
same one. For there is no difference whether wlmt is musical 
is an accident in Coriscus, or Coriscus tho just in the 
musical Coriscus. In like manner, however, will one be 
denominated according to accident, though it should bo pre¬ 
dicated of tho genus, or of some universal names ; as, for 
instance, if man were said to bo tho same with a musical 
man: for that it should be so either because the musical 
is an accident in the man being one substance, or because 
both are accidents in any one of those which are singulars, 
as in Coriscus; nevertheless, both arc not inherent in the 
same manner, but the one, perhaps, as genus and in the sub¬ 
stance, and the other, as a habit or passion of the substance. 
Therefore, as many things as are expressed according to 
accident are styled one after this manner. 

But of things denominated one essentially, 2. Definitions 
some are styled so on account ot their being con- according to 

1 We have now laid before us the various significations that tv has. 
The t3 tv we must bear in mind is in metaphysics a synonyme with the 
t<3 ov f and therefore equally with it,as Aristotle has already shown, the 
subject-matter about which ontology is conversant. Vide books IIL 
bap. ii. and IX. chap. L 
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different modes tinuous; as, for instance, a bundle 1 held together 
of continuity, a string and a piece of wood by glue ; and 

a line, even though it be curved, yet, if it be continuous, is 
called one ; as also each of the parts of the body: for in¬ 
stance, a leg and an arm. Now, of these very things those 
are more one which by nature are continuous than those that 
are continuous by art. But that is called continuous of 
which the motion is one essentially, and also which it is not 
possible should be otherwise. And motion is one when it is 
indivisible, and indivisible according to time ; those things, 
however, are essentially continuous as many as are not one 
by contact; for if you were to place sticks touching one 
another, you would not say that these are one, either one 
piece of wood, or one body, or anything else that is continu¬ 
ous. And, indeed, in general, things that are continuous 
are, called one, even though they may have a curve, and still 
rather things that have not a curve; thus the leg and thigh 
are more one than the leg and foot together, because it is pos¬ 
sible that the motion of the leg and foot bo not one. And 
the straight line is one rather than the curved line. But the 
curved, and that which has an angle, wo call both one and 
not one, because it is admissible that both the motion of the 
whole should not bo at the same time, and yet that at the 
same time should be the motion of a part ; 2 but part and 
the whole of a straight line arc always at the same time in 
motion together, and no such portion as involves magnitude 
partly remains at. rest and partly is in motion, as of a line 
that is curved. 

s Things one Further, in another way a thing is called one 
whore tile ulti- in respect of the subject being in species indif- 
!" ale subject is f eron t or destitute of a difference. But things 
that are indifferent are those of which the form, 
according to sense, is indivisible, and the subject is either 
the first or the last in respect of the end. For both wine 
is called one and water one, so far forth as either is indi¬ 
visible according to the form; and all fluids are styled one, as 

1 This word, which is sometimes erroneously written <pdxt A\or 
instead of <f>irc eAos, means the same as the Latin “ fasciculus,” and is 
found in Herodotus, Melp. iv. 62. 

a I have followed Taylor’s most clear and admirable translation of 
these words. 
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oil, wine, and things that are soluble, because the ultimata 
subject of all these is the same; for all these are, in reality, 
water and air. But those things are styled one, also, of which 
the genus is one, differing by opposite differences. And all 
these are called one because one genus is the subject of the 
differences ; for instance, horse, man, dog, is a certain one 
because all of them arc animals; and, doubtless, they are one 
in some similar manner as the matter is one. These things, 
however, sometimes in this way are styled one, and some¬ 
times the superior genus is regarded one, which is deno¬ 
minated the same, if those higher np than these be the 
ultimate species of the genus; as, for example, the isosceles, 
to he sure, and the equilateral, are one and the same figure 
because both are triangles; but they are not the same 
triangles. 

Further, are those things styled one the defi- 4 ThInffS one 

nition of whatsoever of which, denominating the in respect of 

^ definition; 

essence of them, is indivisible, as far as regards 
another definition signifying the being of the thing, for every 
actual definition is essentially indivisible. For so, also, both 
that which has undergone increase and diminution is one 
because the definition is one, as in the case of surfaces pos¬ 
sessing length and breadth the definition of tho species is one. 
In general, however, are those things one of which and of percep- 
the perception is indivisible ; I mean, that which tl(,n ' 
perceives what the essence or formal principle is, and which 
cannot be separated either in time, or place, or definition ; 
these most especially, I say, are one; and of these as many as 
are substances. 

For, universally, whatever things do not in- 5 . Further, 
volve division, so far forth as they have it not, senses of j,, or 
so far are they styled one; for example, if man, to its primary 
as far as he is a man, has not a division, ho is sl » nl " cation - 
one man ; and if an animal, as far as it is an animal, is indi¬ 
visible, animal is one: but if magnitude, as far as magnitude is 
concerned, is indivisible, magnitude is one. The most things, 
no doubt, then, are styled one because some one different 
thing they either effect, or suffer, or possess, or because of 
their being relative to some one thing; but those things 
primarily denominated one are those of which the substance 
is one : one, however, either in continuity, or species, or 
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definition; for also we reckon as plural, or many, either those 
things that are not continuous, or those of which the form is 
not one, or of which the definition is not one. But, further, 
is it the case 1 that we say sometimes that anything what¬ 
soever is one, provided only it involves quantity and con¬ 
tinuity; and we sometimes say that it is not one, if it be 
not a certain whole, that is, if it does not possess one form; 
for instance, we would not say that in like manner a shoe is 
one, when looking at the portions of that shoe any way 
whatsoever put together, although there may be continuity 
involved therein: but if it be in such a position of its parts 
as to be in reality a shoe, and to have a certain form, 
it would already then bo one. Wherefore, also, of lines 
the circular is particularly one because it is entire and 
perfect. 

Of the one, however, the very essence consists 
tial quality of in this, that it is the principle of a certain 
number; for the first measure is the principle of 
each genus thereof ; for that whereby, as primary, 
we make a thing known, this is the first measure of each 
getius: therefore, the first principle of that which may be 
known constitutes, in regard of each genus, the one. But 
the one is not the same in all the genera ; for here it is 
diesis , 2 and there a vowel, or a mute; but of gravity there is 
a different one, and of motion another. Everywhere, how¬ 
ever, is unity indivisible, either in form or in quantity. That, 
indeed, therefore, which is indivisible according to quantity, 
and so far forth as it is a quantity, (I mean, what is in every 
direction indivisible, and is without position,) this is called an 
unit or monad; but that which is in every direction indi¬ 
visible, and involves a position, is a point; and that which is 
divisible in one direction is a line, and that capable of a 
twofold division, a surface; but that which in every way and 


* one ” Ulus 
trated. 


1 I have omitted translating tho word tirel, which is found in some 
Greek MSS., and thereby added considerably to the perspicuity of the 
sentence. 

2 The term Stems occurs in other parts of Aristotle’s works, e.g. in 
the Generation of Animals, book I. cap. xv., and in the Posterior 
Analytics, lib. I. cap. xxiii: in the former place it is employed as a term 
in physics, in the latter, as one in music, something the same as our 
demi-semi*quaver. It is explained in Mr. Owen’s translation of the 
Analytics, p. 298, in “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 
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in three directions is divisible according to quantity is a 
body. And, conversely, that which is divisible in a twofold 
respect is a surface, and that in a single direction, a line, 
and that divisible everywhere in three directions is a body, 
but that divisible nowhere according to quantity, a point 
and a monad; the one, without position, a monad, and the 
other, with position, a point. 

And, moreover, some things are one according Moii( , s of 
to number, but others according to species, and according to /' 
others according to genus, and others according ,hvlslol: 
to analogy. Those things are one in number of 
which the matter is one, but in species of which the defi¬ 
nition is one, but iu genus of which there is the same figure 
of predication ; but according to analogy are things one as 
Vnany as are disposed as one tiling in relation to another. 
The subsequent, however, invariably follows the things that 
are prior; as, for instance, whatsoever things are one in 
number are also one in species, but whatsoever things are 
one in species are not all one in number; but all things are 
one in genus, whatsoever are likewise so in species; but 
whatsoever are one in genus arc not all one in species, but 
are so in analogy ; and whatsoever things aro one analogically 
are not all so in genus. 

It is manifest, however, also, that plurality 8 ni(Jcrent 
will be spoken of in an opposite manner to senses of piu- 
tlie one, partly from the fact of its being not rd ' y ’ 
continuous, and partly from having its matter divisible 
according to species either as the first matter or the ultimate 
matter, but partly from possessing many of those reasons or 
definitions which declare the essence of a thing, or its very 
nature. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Entity 1 is denominated partly as that which j Different 
subsists according to accident, and partly that 
which subsists essentially; an enity subsists pe ' acc 

l Entity, about which metaphysics is most concerned, is now defined 
by Aristotle. This term is examined into by an old Cambridge scholar, 
Henricus More, in a treatise of his entitled, “Enchiridion Meta¬ 
physician.” Reference, too, may be made on this subject to Vol. Ill 
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according to accident as when we say tha# a just man is 
musical, and that the man is musical, and that the musician 
is a man; speaking in a similar maimer as when we say that 
the musical mau builds because it is an accident to the 
builder to bo a musician, or for the musician to be a 
builder : for the affirming that this particular thing is that 
signifies that this thing is an accident in that. So, also, in 
the case of the instances that have been mentioned ; when 
we say that the man is a musician, and that the musician is 
a mau, or that one who is white is the musician, or that 
the latter is white, we say this because both of these are 
accidents in the same subject ; but we say that because they 
are accidents in entity : but that the musician is a man we 
say because the being a musician is an accident to this 
person. So, also, is it said that what is white is a mad 
because' that is a man to which the being white is an 
accident. Things, indeed, therefore, said to subsist according 
to accident are expressed in this way, cither because both are 
inherent in the same entity, or because they arc inherent in 
that entity, or because they are the same with that in which 
the accidents are inherent, and of which the thing itself is 
predicated. 


2 “ Fns cr Entities, also, are said to subsist essentially 
>c,” found in whatsoever signify the figures of predication ; for 
ten categories; as off™ as they arc predicated, so often do 
they signify essence. Since, therefore, of the 
things that are predicated some signify what a thing is, 
or quiddity, and others quality, and others quantity, and 
others relation, and others action or passion, and some the 
place where, and others the time when, to each of these the 
being or essence signifies the same tiling. For there is no 
difference in the expression, the mau is in a healthy state, 
from this, namely, the man is healthy, or, the man is 
walking or is cutting, from the expression, man walks or 
cuts. And in like manner, also, is it in the case of the rest, 
and in Further, the words “to be” and “it is” signify that 

truth a» op- a thing is true, but the words “ not to be,” that 


of Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 152, llarrisou’s Ed., where there 
are some remarks of Mosheim on the same point More, in his analysis 
of the (v t diffeis widely from Aristotle. 

1 I have followed Taylor, whose translation makes the text clear. 
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it is not true, tyit false ; l in like manner is it the posed to faise- 
case both in respect to affirmation and negation; hood; 
as, for example, he who says that Socrates is musical says so 
because this is true ; or he who says that Socrates is not 
white says so because it is true; he, however, who says that 
the diameter is not incommensurable says so because this is 
false. Further, “to be” and “being” signify that MWellas 
which is expressed partly as potentially , 2 and hi capacity and 
partly as actually, of thoso things that have been actuall, s'- 
enumerated. For we say, also, that seeing is both seeing in 
potentiality expressly, and in actuality; and similarly we say 
that he is endued with scientific knowledge who both has 
the ability to employ scientific knowledge and does actually 
employ it, and that a thing is in a condition of rest both in 
which rest is at present inherent, and which involves the 
capability of remaining in a state of quiescence. But in like 
maimer, also, is it in the case of substances ; for we speak of 
the existence of Mercury 3 in the stone, and the half of the 
line ; and we call that corn which not yet has reached a 
state of maturity. When, however, a thing is potential, and 
when it is not as yet potential, must be defined elsewhere. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As regards substance , 4 both simple bodies, as, , Four modej 
for instance, earth, and fire, and water, and such of um Bl or sub- 
like, are called substances; and, in general, guK d dlstin ' 
bodies are styled so; and animals consisting of 
these, and those beings that are of the nature of demons,® and 

1 Vide books III. chap. viii. and VIII. chap. x. 

1 We have an examination into this subject in book VIII. 

a “Mercury in the stonethat is, a stone with an image of Mercury 
impressed upon it. Vide book VIII. chap. viii. 

* oilffla : this is another very important expression in the vocabulary 
of the ontologist. Taylor translates this word “essence;" but I have 
differed from him, and rendered it by the term “ substance.” Locke 
uses the phrase in this sense. Vide Essay on the Human Understand¬ 
ing, book II. chap. 23. 

5 The recognition of existences beyond the sphere of what is purely 
mundane, involved in the mention of the word halfxuv, is seldom to be 
found in Aristotle’s works. This passage, therefore, is the more 
remarkable on that account. Vide Cudworth, vol. II. p. 79. 
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the parts of these. Now, all these are denominated substances 
because they are not predicated of a subject, whereas other 
things are predicated of these. But in another way is that 
styled substance whatever may be the cause of being, and 
may be inherent in such as are not predicated of a subject ; 
for example, soul in an animal. Further, as many parts as 
are inherent in such things that both define and signify “ the 
what ” a certain tiling is, on the removal of which the whole 
is taken away,—as, for example, if superficies be taken away 
body also is destroyed, as some say ; and superficies is 
destroyed by taking away a line ; and, in general, number 
seems to certain to bo a thing of this kind : for that if it 
is removed away nothing can subsist, and that it defines all 
things,—such parts we may consider substances. Further, the 
essence of which the formal cause is the definition, this, also, 
is styled the substance of each thing. 

2. Reduction Now, substance happens in two ways to be 
of these to two. s ty] e d substance, both as the ultimate subject 
which no longer is predicated of anything else, and as that 
which may be this certain particular thing, and may be separ¬ 
able ; but such is the form and the species of each thing. 


CHAPTER IX . 1 

l. Different But the same are styled partly according 

tiw’termsatuef *° accident, as the white and the musical are 
“same peracci- the same because they are accidents in the same 
subject, and man and musician are the same 
because either is an accident in the other; I mean, that man 
is musical because the musical is an accident in man: and 
this is the same with either, and either of these the same 
with this; for also with the man that is musical both man 
and musical are styled the same, and that is regarded the 
same with those. Wherefore, also, all these are not predi¬ 
cated universally ; for it is not true to say that every man 
is the same thing with what is musical : for universals are 
absolute existences, but accidents are not absolute existences, 
but am simply predicated of singulars. For it seems the 

1 Aristotle now examines into our notions of identity and diversity; 
subject the theme of much discussion amongst the moderns. 
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same thiug to be Socrates and Socrates the musical, for 
the expression Socrates is not affirmed of all; wherefore, 
not every Socrate3 is predicated as every man is. And some 
things in this way are called the same. Some and of “ same 
things, however, are called the same essentially w* 
in the same way as unity also; for those things likewise 
of which the matter is one either in species, or in number, or 
in genus, are called the same, and those of which the sub¬ 
stance is one are called the same. Wherefore, it is evident 
that sameness is a certain unity of the being of either many 
things, or when one employs anything as many, as when one 
affirms the same thing to be the same with itself, for he 
employs that thing as two. 

But diverse are those things called of which 2 wlien 
either the species are numerous, or the matter, or tnin K s are said 
the definition of the substance; and, in geiieral, ° ^ lver8C ' 
is the diverse denominated in a manner opposite to the same. 
And those thiygs are styled different whatsoever are diverse; 
being, however, in some respect the same, not merely in. 
number, but either in species, or genus, or analogy. Further, 
things are considered different of which the dim . r( . nt> 
genus is diverse, and the things that are con- similar, ami 
trary, and whatsoever involve diversity in the lsi ’ ml " r - 
substance. Similar are those tilings styled both which 
everywhere undergo the same affection and undergo more 
of the same affections than of the diverse, and of which 
the quality 4s one, and in as many of the contraries as a 
change is possible, that which possesses more of these, or the 
more important amongst these, is similar to that thing. 
Things that arc dissimilar, however, are denominated in an 
opposite way to those that are similar. 


CHAPTER X. 

Things that are opposite 1 are called contra- i opposition 
diction, and contraries, and relations, and priva- defined in the 

1 As to the nature and different sorts of opposition, Aristotle explains 
himself more fully in his logical treatises, t.g. chap, vii, in his work 
“ On Interpretation.’’ For further information on the same subject, the 
student may consult Whately’s bogie, book II. chap, v, ; Morell i 
Handbook of Logic, p 29; Derey’s Logic, p. 94, Bohn’s edition. 

K 
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ease of contra- tion, and habit, and those things from which 
diction; ultimate things arise, and those into which they 

are resolved : as, for instance, the generations and corrup¬ 
tions of bodies, and whatsoever tilings it is not admissible at 
the same time should bo present in that which is receptive 
of both, these are said to be opposite either themselves or 
those whereof they are compounded. For black and white 
at the same time are not inherent in the same subject. 
Wherefore, those colours of which they are compounded are 
and of con- opposite to these. Those things are called con¬ 
trariety. traries, both those which cannot lie present in the 

same subject at the same time, of tilings that differ in genus; 
and those things are called contraries which involve the greatest 
amount of difference, of those that are in the same genus, 
and things that widely differ in the same recipient, and 
which widely differ of those under the same capacity, and 
those of. which there is the greatest difference, either simply, 
or according to genus, or according to species. And other 
things are styled contraries ; some as having such tilings 
in possession, and others as being recipients of such, and 
some in being effective, 1 or in being capable of undergoing 
passive conditions, or in being agents, or being passive, 
or being rejections, or affinities, or habits, or privations, of 
tiiose and of things of this sort. Since unity and entity, 
however, are spoken of in many ways, there is a necessity 
of the other things also following as many as are expressed 
according to these. Wherefore, also, will there 4)0 a distribu¬ 
tion of tho same, and the diverse, and the contrary ; so that 
there must needs he something diverse in each category. 

2 . wii.it di- Ami diverse in species are those things called 

vetsity in spe- as many as being of tho same genus are not 
cies means. , ,, ^ . 0 . . 

subalternate, and as many as being in tho same 
genus involve a difference, and as many as in the substance are 
related in the way of contrariety. And contraries are diverse 
in the species of one another, either all or those which are 
denominated primarily, and are those of whatever in the 

1 Tho word tran slated “ effective " is iromriKti. Tho same word is 
Applied to tho “ pinna philosophia," as a qualifying epithet, by Aris¬ 
totle in the first book, where wo find it rendered in the old Latin 
versions by “activa.” It occurs in the sixth book of the Topics, 
c hup. x., aud is translfttvl “ effective ” by Mr. Owen. 
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ultimate species of the genus the definitions are diverse ; as, 
for instance, man and horse, which are individuals in the 
genus, but the definitions of them are diverse. And those 
are contraries as many as being in the same substance 
involve a ditferonce. Those things, however, are in species 
tiie same which are expressed in an opposite way to these. 


CHAPTER XT. 1 

Prior aud subsequent arc things called. ( m(r , rl , nt 
Some, as in the case of a certain thing exist- senses of 
ing as first, and as a first principle, in each 
genus; for prior is that which is nearer a certain a* » i!r»t prin- 
first principle, defined either simply and by cll ’ k ' 
nature, or relatively, or according to place, or by certain 
things ; as, for instance, some things are prior in place 
from the fact of being nearer either by nature to a certain 
definite place as to the mean or the extreme, or by some 
ordinary relation in this way ; and that which is more remote 
from this definite locality is subsequent. Other or in reference 
things prior and subsequent, however, are so in duration; 
accordance with time; for some things, indeed, arc considered 
prior as they arc more remote from the present moment: for 
instance, in the oo.se of things that have taken place in time 
past; for the Trojan annals are prior to the Medoan because 
they are further removed from the present time ; and other 
tilings are prior in regal’d of being nearer the present time, 
as in the case of things to come: for the Nemean games 2 are 
prior to the Pythian because it is an event nearer the 
present, using the present as a first principle and a thing 
that is first. Some things, also, according to motion are prior 
aud subsequent; for that which is more inline- 0 r motion, ana 
diate to the first moving power is prior : as, for capacity, awl 
example, a boy is prior to a man; and this, also, 

1 The subject of priority and subsequence, treated of in this chapter, 
is likewise examined into by Aristotle in chap. xii. of the Categories. 
There are some distinctions drawn here which are well worthy of, our 
attention. 

2 For an account of the Grecian games, the student may consult 
Potter's Greek Antiquities, book It. chaps. 21—25 inclusive. 
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is a certain first principle simply considered. Some things, 
also,, are prior according to potentiality ; for that which is 
super-eminent in potentiality is prior, and that which is more 
potential is prior: but that nature is of such kind as according 
to the free-will of which another must needs follow which is 
also posterior. Wherefore, in the event of that one not imparting 
motion, the consequence will be that no motion should ensue 
in the other; and, in the event of that one imparting motion, 
that motion should ensue in the other; but free-will con¬ 
stitutes a first principle. Also, things according to order are 
styled prior and subsequent; but these are such as according 
to some one relation defiued are distant proportionally : as, 
for example, in a dance the person standing second 1 is prior 
to one that stands third, and the paranete to the nete 2 in 
a musical instrument; for in the former is the person who 
presides, and in the latter the medium is a first principle. 

These things, indeed, therefore, are styled prior 
in this way; but in another way is a thing prior 


2. Priority 
and subae- 

wuiweference > n knowledge as if it were even absolutely prior. 

to our know¬ 
ledge of them, 
either from 
reason or from 
sense. 


Of these things, however, that are otherwise, some 
are according to reason, and some according to 
sense; for, certainly, according to reason things 
that are universal are prior; hut according to 
sense the singulars are prior. And according to the reason, also, 
the accident is prior to the whole, as the musical is before 
a man that is musical; for the entire reason will not be 
without the part, although it is not possible to be musical 
when there is not a certain one that is musically gifted. 


■ ' I have followed Taylor in translating the word iropcto-rdTjjs thus. 

Alexander Aplirodisiensis reads the text differently; for he renders it 
in his commentary by irpwroardjTi!. which is found in the Asclepian 
MSS. The word, in fact, means one who stands in a chorus on the 
right or left hand of another. Strictly speaking, irapain drrjs is a military 
term; it was applied to the leader or front rank of either of the wings 
of an army; and Trpteroo-rdTTjs meant the right hand man in the front 
rauk of the main body. 

2 napavr\TT\ : x°pH is the word understood. The paranete is a term 
borrowed from music, and signified the string next to the undermost; 
or, in other words, the one next to the last of five strings. The note, 
vtitvh i. r. vectTj] x°pM> is the last, but with us the highest in the musical 
scale Tile most succinct account of the music of the Greeks is to be 
found in the “Dictionary of Antiquities,’’ edited by Dr. Smith; article 
a ouopIo. ' 
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Further, the passive conditions of things that are prior are 
called prior; as, for instance, straightness is prior to smooth¬ 
ness: for the one is an essential affection of a line, and the 
other of a superficies. 

Some things, therefore, are called prior and 3 . other 
subsequent in this way; but others are termed ^ e "^“ y ln v " e ^ icl1 
so according to nature and substance, as many ami 

as it is admissible can be in subsistence without "“ T, ' p< 
others, but others cannot Subsist without them; which 
opinion Plato adopted. But since “the being” 1 is in many 
ways denominated, in the first place the subject is prior 
through which the substance is prior; in the next place the 
things according to potentiality and actuality are otherwise; 
for according to potentiality 2 are some things prior, and 
others according to actuality, subsequent; as, for instance, 
according to potentiality is the half prior to the whole, 
and the part to the whole, and the matter to the sub¬ 
stance; but according to actuality 3 is this a thing that is 
subsequent: for when dissolution has taken place things will 
subsist according to actuality. In a certain manner, it is true, 
all things that are styled prior and subsequent are expressed 
according to those; for some according to generation it is 
admissible may subsist without others, as the whole without 
the parts: but some according to corruption, as the part is 
prior to the whole. But it is in like manner with the rest. 


CHAPTER XII. 4 

Potentiality is called the first principle of 1. Different 
motion or change in another thing, or so far tem n po- 
forth as it is another thing; as the building art tentuutyor 
is a potentiality that does not reside in the thing ca > loclty ' 
that is built: but the art of healing, when it constitutes a 

1 The technical rendering of the word used in the text, it) tfoai, 
would he the “ esse;” a term sufficiently familiar to the ontologist. 

2 This subject is discussed at large in book VIII. 

3 This passage throws much light on what Aristotle meant by the 
word 

4 Aristotle now comes to treat of Stimulus, which I have translated 
mostly by the word “ potentiality.” Taylor renders it by “ capacity 

a term intelligible enough, but hardly literal. I have, however, occa¬ 
sionally rendered it by capacity. 
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potentiality, would reside in the person who is being healed 
but not so far forth as he is a person that is being healed 
Therefore, in general, the first principle of change or of motion 
is said to be potentiality in another thing, so far forth as it 
is another, and potentiality is styled such from another 
thing, or so far forth as it is another; for according to this 
sense of potentiality is what is passive in any degree passive. 
Sometimes, then, if it may bo possible also that anything 
whatsoever undergoes passion, we say that thing involves the 
potentiality of being passive ; but sometimes we say that this 
is not the case as regards every passion, but if it lie passive 
in reference to what is better. Further, is potentiality the 
capacity of accomplishing this particular thing well, or doing 
so according to free-will; for sometimes persons who merely 
have been walking or speaking, but yet who have not done so 
well, or not as they would choose, wc would not say possessed 
the power or potentiality of speaking or walking : but also, 
in like manner, is it in the case of passion. Further, as many 
habits as according to which things are entirely devoid of 
passion, or unchangeable, or not capable of being easily 
altered into a worse state, such am styled potentialities. 
For tilings are broken, indeed, and rubbed together, 1 and bent, 
and arc, in general, subject to decay, not from the having 
capacity, but from the not having capacity or potentiality, 
and from deficiency in some point: other things, however, 
arc impassive by such as scarcely, and in a small degree, 
become affected on account of potentiality, and the pos¬ 
session of potentiality, and the being in a certain manner 
disposed. 

2 . niiivt cut . Now, seeing that potentiality is denominated 

"otelitiu c' e * n SO man y waj’s, 111 the first place will also the 

responding potential be styled as that which possesses a first 
" f P rinci P lu of motion or of change, (for even what 
capacity. is stationary is something potential in another 
tiling, or so far forth as it is another,) and in the 
second place, it anything else of this should possess a capacity 
° , s sol 't, and in the third place, if it involve such a 
capacity of bringing about a change in anything whatsoever, 
whether into what is worse or into what is better. For, also, 

deredTuiforTliy Tayl ° r translatea this word “ bruised.” X have ran. 
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that which is iu a state of decay seems to he a thing capable 
of falling into decay, otherwise it would not be corrupted if 
such w'ere impossible; but already has it a certain disposition 
of parts, and a cause and first principle of such a passive 
condition. Sometimes, however, from the fact of possession, 
and sometimes from the fact of privation, does it seem to be 
a thing of this sort. And if privation in a manner constitute 
a habit, all things by the fact of the possession of something 
would be potentialities; but the entity would be also ex¬ 
pressed equivocally. Wherefore, is a thing potential in 
respect of having a certain habit and first principle, and in 
respect of involving the privation of this, if it is admissible 
that it should involve privation. And in the fourth place is 
a thing potential from the non-possession of a potentiality— 
or a first principle of this in another, or so far forth as it is 
another—which is subject to corruption. But, moreover, are 
all those things potential either in the more accident of their 
being generated or not being generated, or in respect of their 
being generated in an excellent manner. For, also, in things 
that are inanimate is there such a capacity inherent j as, for 
instance, in musical instruments: for one lyre, they say, can 
send forth sound, but that another does not possess this 
capacity, if it be not fair sounding. 

Impotontinlity, however, is a privation of - i, np oten t i- 
potentiality, and a certain removal 1 of a first aiity as opposed 
principle of such a sort, as has been mentioned, , “i’" tL!Uml,, >- 
either entirely so, or from being by nature adapted to have 
such, or already to have such when it has been naturally 
fitted thereto also; for we would not say that in like manner 
was it impotentiul or impossible for a man and an eunuch 
to beget a child. But, moreover, according to both sorts 
of potentiality is there impotentiality opposed, both to that 
merely which is capable of motion, and to that capable 
of motion in an excellent manner. And things are styled 
impotentiul, some in accordance with this kind of im¬ 
potentiality, and others in another way; as, for instance, 
both the possible and the impossible. That, 4 . when ti ing* 
indeed, is a thing impossible the coutrary of are 8aid ,0 be 

1 ipais. This word is translated in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
in reference to this passage, “ abolition.” It is a technical term in 
poetry, corresponding to the Latin expression “ ictus.” 
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impo»sibie#as which is necessarily true; as the commensurabilitv 
m geometry. 0 f tj ic diameter is a tiling that is impossible" 1 
because such a position in mathematics is false; and the 
contrary of this is not only true, but also must necessarily 
be so, namely, the incommensurability of the diameter. Its 
being commensurable, accordingly, is not merely false, but 
must be false. The contrary, however, to this is the possible, 
when it is not necessary that the contrary should be false; 
as, for example, the possibility of a man’s sitting: for not 
necessarily is his being in a posture not of sitting a thing 
that is false. The possible in one way, therefore, as has been 
stated, signifies that which is not necessarily false, but in 
another it signifies the being true, and in another that which 
it is admissible may be true. Now, this is what in geometry 
is figuratively styled potentiality. These, indeed, therefore, 
are things possible—not so according to potentiality. 
r >. Reduction But all the things that are expressed according 
«enu? e '° 0,,e to Potentiality are enumerated 2 with reference 

to one original potentiality or capacity; and this 

is a principle of change in another, so far forth as it is 
another, for the rest are styled potential, partly in some 
other of them possessing such potentiality, and partly in 
its non-possession thereof, and partly in its being thus dis¬ 
posed. In like manner, also, is it the case with things that 
lire impotential. Wherefore, the precise definition < of the 
first potentiality 3 would be a principle capable of bringing 
about a change in another thing, or so far forth as it is 
another. 


(JllATTJKK XIII.* 

j. iro.ro>., Quantity is denominated that which is divi- 

r.rr,I Uy ' ex ' ln *° things that are inherent, of which 

either or each thing is adapted by nature to be a 

sS% ? r„r 

3 These wo’rd lat8 l° n f" 8 P oint . a S ain in book VIU. chap. i. 
cau J n^Sir the creative energies of a first 

* The sublet Y Ha T lH . on 8 Discussions, p. 585, and elsewhere. 
The subject of quantity is also treated of in the sixth chapter of 
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certain one thing, and a certain particular thing of tftis sort. 
Multitude, then, indeed, is a certain quantity if it may be 
numerable, but magnitude if it may be measurable; and 
multitude is styled that which is divisible in capacity 
into what is not continuous, but magnitude into that which 
is continuous. Now, of magnitude that which is continuous 
in one direction is length, and that in two directions breadth, 
and that in three, depth. But of these finite multitude is 
number, and length is a line, and breadth a superficies, and 
depth a body. 

Moreover, some things are said to be certain 2 Quantity 
quantities in themselves, or to be essential quan- either essen- 
tities; but others, quantities according to acci- a ’ 
dent: as a line, to wit, is a certain essential quantity, 
whereas what is musical is a quantity according to acci • 
dent. Now, of quantities that are so essentially, some are 
a certain quantity according to substance; as, for instance, a 
line, (for in the definition expressive of what anything is, a 
certain quantity is inherent;) but other quantities are pas¬ 
sions and habits of such a substance : as, for example, 
much and little, and long and short, and broad and narrow, 
and high and low, and heavy and light, and tho rest of such 
properties. Likewise, both the great and tho little, and tho 
greater and less, expressed both in reference to themselves 
and in relation to one another, are the essential passions 
of quantity. These names, indeed, are also transferred to 
other things. Of quantities, however, that are or according to 
expressed according to accident, some are so :,cc " l<jnt ' 
expressed as has been declared, because what is musical is 
quantity, and what is white is so in respect of there being 
a certain quantity in that subject wherein they are inherent; 
and other things are quantities as motion and duration : for 
these, also, are termed certain quantities, and things con¬ 
tinuous in respect of those things being divisible of which 
these are passive states. Now, I mean not that which is in 
a state of motion, but that which has had motion imparted to 
it; for from the fact of that being quantity, motion is like- 

the Categories. The reader is referred to this portion of the Meta¬ 
physics by Mr. Owen, in his translation of tho Organon, in “ Bohn’s 
Classical Library,” as one with which Aristotle's remarks or quantity in 
the Categories ought to be compared. 
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wise qflantity, aud duration, 1 from tlie fact of this latter 
being quantity, is regarded as quantity itself also. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

i Four modes Quality 2 is styled in one way the difference 
of quality, of substance; as, man is a certain quality of 
Hu'ishea' 811 "" animal because ho is a biped, and horse is a 
certain quality of animal because he is a quadru¬ 
ped, and a circle is a certain quality of figure because it is 
without angles : so that the difference constitutes the quality 
according to the substance. Now, in this one way is quality 
styled the difference of substance, but, in another, as things 
incapable of motion and mathematical entities, just as num¬ 
bers are certain qualities ; for example, those that are com¬ 
pound, and not only those which subsist in respect of one, but 
those of which surface and solid are an imitation, (now these are 
plane, 2 square, or cube numbers,) and, in general, whatever be¬ 
sides quantity inheres in substance, for the being assumed once 
is tlie substance of each thing; as, for example, the substance of 
the six is not, twice three, or thrice two, but the being taken 
once, for once six is six. Moreover, as many things as are 
passive conditions of substances in a state of motion are called 
qualities, as heat and cold, and whiteness and blackness, and 
gravity and lightness, and whatever such-like properties thei-e 
are according to which the bodies of those things that are 
undergoing a change are said to bo altered. Further, are 
things qualities 1 so far as they subsist according to virtue and 
vice, aud, in general, to what is had and good. 

1 I« connecting motion and duration together, the reader can hardly 
lail to recur to I.ocke in his remarks on succession. Locke’s theory, 
however, is combated by Brown, and by Victor Cousin in his Examina¬ 
tion of Locke's Essay, chap. iii. 

^ - TroiW, which is defined in this chapter, is treated of likewise in the 
Categories, chap, viii., which the student would do well to consult, 
as well as Mr. Owen s notes on that chapter. Taylor reads this passage 
with an interrogation. 

'' oi irorrdfus tt.stoi f) oi noodici* rrirm iroirdim. 1 have adopted Taylor’s 
translation of these words; and, on reference, I find that he has followed 
Alexander. 

Lliis was quite the language of the last century, to specify virtue 
an aa t' 10 , < I u!llit y o! ' actions. Fide Smith’s M *ral Sentiments 

pp. 4hi sqq Bohns edition. 
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So that almost in two ways may quality be ex- 2. Reduction 
pressed ; and in ono of these which would he the of tl ' t ' se ,ot ' vo - 
most strict or appropriate ; for first, indeed, as quality, is the 
difference of substance. And a certain part of this, also, is 
the quality contained in numbers; for this is a certain diffe¬ 
rence of substances, yet either not of things that are being 
moved or not so far forth as they are being moved. These, 
however, are passive conditions of things that are in motion, 
so far forth as they are being moved and are differences of 
motions. And virtue and vice are a certain portion of such 
passions; for they make manifest the differences of motion 
and of energy in accordance with which those things that 
are in motion are agents and arc passive in an excellent or 
a worthless manner: for that which in this way possesses the 
power of motion, or of energizing in this way, is good, and 
that which is moved and energizes in that way, and in a con¬ 
trary manner, is worthless. And most especially do what is 
good and bad signify quality in the case of animated natures, 
and amongst these particularly does this apply 1 to the case 
of those that possess free-will. 


CHAPTER XV. 

WiTn respect to relatives, 2 they arc denomi- , Throe modes 
uated, some of them, as a twofold to a half, and of the relative, 
a threefold to a third, and, in general, a multiple ' 
to a submultiplc, and excess to that which is exceeded ; 
and others of them, as the calorific to that which is heated, 
and the divisible to the divided, and, in general, the active to 
the passive ; and others of them, as the measurable to the 
measure, and tire object of scientific knowledge to science, and 
the sensible to sense. 

Now, regardin';' these relatives, the first of them 2. The first, 

0 . 0 , explained to be 

are expressed according to number, either simply a relation ac- 

1 These words are werthy of note, in drawing a line of demarcation 
in the animal economy between those that are possessed and those that 
are devoid of free-will, t rpoaipea-is. It is this distinction which defines 
the precise limits of God’s moral government over his creatures. 

2 Relatives, ra npos rt, are now discussed, as well elsewhere, viz. in 
the seventh chapter of the Categories, and book IV. of the Topics, 
cnap. iv. 
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curding to or by definition, in respect of them or in respect 

number. 0 f one . ag) f or example, the twofold in respect 

of one is a definite number, and the multiple is according to 
number in respect of one, but such as is not defined ; as, for 
example, this or this particular number; but the sesquialiter, 
in relation to the subsesquialiter, is according to number in 
relation to a definite number. Superpartient, in relation to 
superpartient, is according to the indefinite in the same man¬ 
ner as the multiple is in relation to one. But that which 
exceeds, in relation to that which is exceeded, is, in shcrt, in¬ 
definite according to number; for number is commensurable: 
but the excess and what is exceeded are denominated accord¬ 
ing to a non-commensurable number; for that which exceeds 
is such in relation to that which is exceeded, and something 
further than this: but this is indefinite; for whatsoever chances 
to be the result is either equal or not equal. These tilings, 
therefore, which are relatives, are all denominated accord¬ 
ing to number, and are passive properties of numbers : and, 
further, the equal, and similar, and same, according to another 
manner, are termed thus; for all these are expressed according 
to the one. For the same, indeed, are those things of which 
the substance is 011c; but similar are those things of which 
the quality is one; and equal are those of which the quantity 
is one. And tbo one is tho first principle and measure of 
number ; so that all these are denominated relations according 
to number, indeed, yet not in the same manner, 
s The second Things active and passive, however, subsist 
according to ’ according to an active and passive potentiality, 
pSion.° r llnd according to energies that belong to potenti¬ 
alities ; as that capable of promoting heat to that 
which is heated, because of its being endued with poten¬ 
tiality: and again, the making warm in relation to that 
which is made warm; and one who severs in relation to that 
which is severed—as tilings energizing—are relatives. But of 
those things that are relatives according to number, these are 
not energies, save only in the manner it has been mentioned 
, elsewhere ; but energies according to motion do not subsist in 
numbers. And of those things that are relatives according 
to potentiality, some are already styled so according to 
periods of duration; as, for example, that which forms in 
relation to that which has been formed, and that which is 
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likely to form in relation to that which is likely to be formed. 
For so, also, is a father called a father of a sou; for there is 
something that partly has been active and partly passive. 
Further, are some things considered relations according to 
the privation of potentiality; for instance, just as the im¬ 
possible, and as many things as are expressed in this way: 
as, for example, the invisible. 

Things, therefore, denominated relatives ac- , ... . . 

cording to number and potentiality are all ot as the objective 
them so called because each derives that which ]° v ‘ e lle subjcc ‘ 
it is from reference to another, but not because 
something else is denominated with reference to it; and the 
measurable, and that which may bo scientifically known, and 
that which is an object of the intellect, 1 on account of some¬ 
thing else being denominated in respect of them, are styled 
relatives. For, also, being an object of the intellect, signifies 
that the intellect is exercised about this; the intellect how¬ 
ever, does not subsist in relation to that about which the 
intellect is conversant, for the same thing, doubtless, would be 
said twice. In like manner, also, the power of sight is that of 
something, and not of him to whom the sight belongs. This, 
however, is a true statement, but it is in relation to colour, 
or something else of this kind ; yet in that way the same 
thing would be expressed twice : I mean that sight is the 
sight of him of whom it is the sight. 

Things, indeed, therefore, called relatives es- 5 otlu . r scnses 
sentially are denominated partly in this way, of the word 
and partly if their genera are of this kind; as, 1 
for instance, the art of healing belongs to those things that 
are relative, because the science which is the genus of it 
seems to belong to those that are relatives. We may sub¬ 
join, as such, those things according to which, whatever they 
may be, things that possess them are spoken of as relatives; 
for example, equality is a relation because of the equal being 
relative, and similarity is a relation because of the similar 
being relative. Some things, however, are called 6. Relation, per 
relatives according to accident, as man is a rela- accidens - 


1 It is the investigation of the nature of this relation that, literally 
speaking, has convulsed the metaphysical world in ‘modern times. It 
was earnestly sought after by the scholastics, and it has led to the v\hi 
of a system like that >f Kant. 
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tivc because it is accidental to him Ills being twofold ; and 
this belongs to those things that arc relatives; or the white 
is a relative if it is accidental to the same thing to be two¬ 
fold and white. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

, The perfect, . P ehfk ct is denominated that beyond which 
to Tf-\<ioi', its it is not possible to assume anything-or anv 

moan in if liter'll • i . . . » ~ «/ 

and figurative. one single portion ; as, for instance, the time 
of-each thing is perfect beyond which it is not 
possible to assume any period of duration whioh is a portion 
of this time : and that which according to virtue, and to 
what belongs to the excellent, doth not involve excess with 
respect to any genus; as, for instance, a perfect or finished 
physician, and a perfect or finished musician, arc such when 
they arc in no wise deficient as far as regards the species of 
the excellence that is proper to their professions, so, also, 
transferring our remarks to the case of evil things, we say a 
perfect or finished sycophant, and a finished thief, since we 
also denominate these characters good, as a good thief, and 
a good sycophant. And virtue is a certain perfection ; l for 
each thing is then perfect, and every substance is then 
perfect., when, m accordance with the species of its proper 
excellence or virtue, no portion of the natural magnitude 
is deficient, hurther in whatever things resides an admirable 
end, those are styled perfect • for in respect of involving an 
end arc they perfect. Wherefore, since the end is something 
belonging to extremes, and transferring, also, our remarks to 
the case of things that are worthless, we say that a thing is 
perfectly lost and perfectly corrupted when nought of the 

H , What is ,. bad is but when it has 

aimed at the ultimate limit of these. Wherefore, also, 

af ao g chap. « Col ’uf U ' M ^ 
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death, metaphorically, is called the termination, because both 
are extremes. The end, however, together with the final 
«a,use, is a thing that is ultimate. 

The things indeed, therefore, denominated 2. Summary of 
essentially perfect are styled in thus much tl i c ■ meanings 
number of ways, partly 111 their being no wise 
deficient according to subsisting in an excellent manner, nor 
involving excess in each genus, nor there being anything 
extrinsic belonging to them ; and the other things now are 
termed essentially perfect in respect either of the doing some 
such thing, or the having it in possession, or of the adaptation 
of itself to this,' or in accordance, at least, with some other 
mode of expression in relation to things that are primarily 
called perfect. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A termination is called the last of each thing, , 

, . , ... ., , =” 1. The word 

and beyond winch, as first, it is not possible to *■.><>>■. or ter- 

assume anything, and within which, as first, are t,x ' 

comprised all things, and that, likewise, which 
may be a form of magnitude, or of that which is in possession 
of magnitude, and which is the end of everything. Now, 
a thing of this kind is that towards which motion and the 
mode of an action tend, and not from which they originate. 
Sometimes, however, a termination is both of these ; both that 
from which motion and action originate, and towards which 
they tend; also, that for the sake of which other tilings 
operate, and the substance of each thing, and the essence or 
the formal cause of each: for this is a termination of know¬ 
ledge, and if of knowledge, also of the thing done. Where¬ 
fore, it is evident that even as often as the first principle is 
predicated so often also is the termination, and still more 
multifariously; for the first principle, to be sure, is a certain 
termination: not every terminaticr, however, is a first 
principle. 

1 Asclepius illustrates this by the spear of Achilles, which one 
would term a perfect spear, because it was fitted for the grasp of ont) 
Who was the greatest of heroes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. The phrase “ The according to which ” 1 is denominated in 
#ned M*fom man y wa y s - In one way, indeed, as the species 
and matter. and the substance of each thing; as, for instance, 

that in accordance with which a man is good, 
itself is good; and, in another way, as that in which first- 
a thing has been fitted by nature to rise into being, as colour 
in a superficies. 2 Therefore, what has, indeed, in the first 
instance been mentioned as “ the according to which" con¬ 
stitutes form; but that mentioned secondarily, as such, is as 
the matter of each thing, and the first subject in everything 
And, in general, “the according to which” will have a sub¬ 
sistence as often as the cause; for according to what a man 
has come is an expression of the same import as on account 
6f what he has come ; and the inquiry according to what false 
reasoning, or correct reasoning, may be drawn is the same as 
an inquiry into what is the cause of the syllogism, or the 
paralogism, in such cases. Moreover, “ the according to 
which” is denominated that which subsists according to a 
position, according to which one stands, or according to 
which one walks; for all these signify position and locality. 

2. Five jisniii- Wherefore, “ that according to itself,” or the 
cations of the essential, is necessarily expressed in many ways, 
ortheesseniiai. I" 01 ' * u 0110 wa yis “that according to itself,” 01 

the essential, the very nature of each thing, or the 
formal cause ; as, for example, Callias essentially is the very 
nature also of Callias; and, secondly, it signifies whatsoever 
things are inherent in the “ what anything is ; ” as Callias 
essentially is an animal; for in the definition of Callias is to 
be found animal, for Callias is a certain description of 
animal: and, thirdly, may we denominate “ that according 
to itself, or the essential, as a tiling that has primarily been 
a recipient in itself, or a certain part of things that belong to 
itself; as, for instance, superficies is essentially white, and man 

Secundum quid.” Mr. Maurice illustrates this word by a passage 
irorn As You Like It:—“In respect that it is of the country it is a 
in respect that it is not of the court it is a vile life.”—■ 

( Touchstone) 

/ ^ Locke on the connexion between colour aud thf as# 
wherein it resides. 
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essentially is an animal, for the soul is a certain portion of 
the man in which vitality is primarily inherent. Fourthly, does 
it signify that of which there is not any one other cause; for 
of man there are many causes, such as animal, biped; but, 
nevertheless, man is man essentially. Fifthly, we consider 
“ that according to itself,” or the essential, as many things as 
are inherent in some one particular thing alone, and as far 
forth as it is alone. Wherefore, whatever has a separate has 
also an essential subsistence. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Disposition is styled an arrangement of that j. The term 
which has parts either according to place or to 
potentiality, or according to species; for it is necessary that 
there be a certain position, as also the name disposition 
makes manifest. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Now habit 1 is denominated, in one way, 
as a certain energy of the possessor and the hnles’of the 
possessed, iust as it were a certain action or ! f*o or 
motion; for when the one accomplishes, and the 
other is accomplished, the act of accomplishing is a mean 
between them, so also between one having in possession a 
garment, and the garment had in possession, habit is a mean. 
Therefore, indeed, is it evident that it is not admissible that 
this should involve another habit; for the thing would go on 
to infinity if it be the ease that one habit should involve the 
habit of that which is possessed. And in another way is 
habit styled a disposition according to which that which is 
disposed is disposed well or ill ; and this either according to 
itself, that is, essentially, or in relation to another: as, for 
example, health is a certain habit, for it is a disposition of 

1 Habit is not viewed in its ethical aspect here; that is, in reference 
to the provision natural to the human species, whereby active principles 
are acquired by the process so admirably analysed by Bishop Butler. 
Habit here is considered merely in a grammatical sense, as a participle 
of the verb “habeo.” Vide p. 45 in Bohn’s edition of the Organon. 

£, 
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this sort. Further, is a thing called habit in. a case where it 
may be a portion of such a disposition. Wherefore, also, is 
the virtue or excellency of the parts a certain habit. 1 


CHAPTER XXI. 

i Passion Passion 2 is denominated in one way, quality 
iratiot, defined. according to which a thing admits of altera¬ 
tion ; as white and black, and sweet and bitter, 
and gravity and lightness, and whatsoever other such things 
there arc: and in another way now are energies and alter¬ 
ations called passions of these; still more than these are 
noxious alterations and motions, passions, and particularly 
those motions that along with being noxious or • injurious 
are painful likewise. Further, the crushing burdens of 
misfortunes, and of things that are fraught with suffering, 
are called passions. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

i. Different Privation 3 is denominated, in ono way, in 
Cllse a ''""S docs 110t involve any of the things 
3.*, in regard that by nature are adapted for being possessed, 
ef the subject. even though itself may not by nature be adapted 
for the possession of such ; as, for example, a 
plant in this sense is said to be deprived of eyes. And 
in another way is that termed privation if a tiling be 
by nature fit for possession of a thing, either itself or the 
genus, and yet may not have possession of that thing; as in 
one sense is a blind man deprived of sight, and a mole in 
another : the latter, indeed, according tQ the genus, and the 
former according to itself, or essentially. Further, is that 
privation if a thing be by nature adapted to possess a 
quality; and when it is so adapted by nature to possess it, 


•IiAi? 0ne ''* 10 * ias 8tu di®d the ethical system of Aristotle is familiar 
with this sentiment. 

2 Vide Categories, clnp. viii. 

3 Vide chap. x. of the Categories on the subject of opposition, and 

iuso note, p. 129. 1 
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yet possesses it not, for bliildness is a certain privation; but 
for an animal to be blind is not in accordance with every 
age, but with that only in which it is fitted by nature to 
have sight, and yet may not have it at all. And in like 
manner may privation be found in “ the what,” and according 
to ‘‘ what,” and for “ what,” and so far forth as it may be 
adapted by nature for the possession of such, -and yet may 
not possess them. 

Further, the violent removal of each thing is Mo(lea of 
styled a privation. And as often, also, as are privation in re- 
expressed negations from A, so often, likewise, are 01 nega ‘ 
expressed privations; for the unequal is denomi¬ 
nated thus from the fact of the non-possession of equality 
when by nature it is fitted for it, but the invisible, both 
from being entirely without colour and in consequence of 
having it defectively; and an animal is called “apous,” or 
without feet, both from its being without feet entirely, and 
in consequence of having them attended with some defect. 
Further, do we call a thing privation when that thing has 
anything small; as, for instance, any fruit with a small 
kernel; and this amounts to the being, in a manner, disposed 
defectively. And, again, wo say privation exists where a 
thing cannot be effected with facility, or in a proper maimer; 
as, for example, that which cannot bo severed is so not only 
in respect, of the incapacity of being severed, but also in 
respect of the incapacity of being severed easily or properly. 
Moreover, privation is found in the non-possession of a thing 
in every way; for a person blind is not called such from 
being one-eyed, but from being deprived of the power of 
vision in both eyes. Wherefore, not every man is good or 
evil, or just or unjust ; but also there are shades of character 
intermediate between these. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Possession 1 is denominated in many ways; i. Four semes 
in one way as the action of a thing according ™Jthe'word 
to the nature of that thing, or according to the exe.ioorpms** 
impulse of it. Wherefore, both a fever is said 

1 Vide chapter xr. of the Categories, 

i.2 
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to possess a man, and tyrants are said to possess states, and 
those that are clothed a garment. And in another way 
wo term possession as that in whatever anything is inheren , 
as being receptive; as, for instance, the brass possesses the 
form of a statue, and the body possesses disease. And in 
another way wo term possession as a thing that embraces the 
things that aro comprised; for wherein anything is com¬ 
prised, by this it is said to bo possessed: as, for instance, we 
say that the vessel possesses moisture, and the city inhabit¬ 
ants, and the ship sailors; and so, also, the whole possesses 
the parts. And, further, that which hinders, in accordance 
with its own force, anything from motion or action is said to 
possess this very thing; as, for example,, both the pillars 
possess the superincumbent weights, and just as the poets 
make Atlas' to possess the heaven, so that it should otherwise 
fall upon the earth; as, • also, certain of the physiologists 2 
affirm. And in this way, likewise, is the connecting said to 
possess the tilings which it connects, as if they would otherwise 
have severally been separated according to tlicir own proper 
force: And tho being in anything is expressed in a similar 
manner with, and as a consequence upon, possession. 


CHARTER XXIY. 

, The phrase, “ The being from anything” is said in one way 
TO e»|/OU €K to bo that from which a thing is as from matter; 
cd”and this in a twofold respect, either according to 
proper sense. the f irs t genus, or according to tho last species: as, 
for instance, all liquids, in a way, are from water, and tho 
statue is from brass. And in another way we consider “the 

1 For example, Hesiod in tho Thcogony, at line 517, "At Am 5' 
ovpaviv ripiih ?x f ‘, &c. The origin of this fable is variously given; 
perhaps the best account is, that Atlas was observed to frequent the 
tops of mountains, in order to observe the heavenly bodies, and thus 
indulge in his favourite studies of astronomy, and that from his fami¬ 
liarity with the celestial, men volunteered to assign to him this near 
connexion with the terrestrial globe. 

1 “ Certain of the physiologists.” Asclepius puts forward Anaxagoras 
as one of these. A similar apprehension is mentioned on the part of 
the physicists by Aristotle, book VIII. chap. viii.; but Empedocles is 
the person all ud ad to there. 
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being from anything” as that which springs from the first 
moving cause; thus, from what doth the battle arise 1 from 
invective, because such is a first principle of the battle. In 
another sense, however, is this defined as that from what is 
composite, (I mean from matter and form,) as the parts from 
the whole, and the verse from the Iliad, and the stones from 
the house; for form is an end to be sure, but that which 
possesses an end is finished. And in some respects it is as 
the species from a part; for instance, man is from biped, and 
a syllable from a letter: for these 1 are from those otherwise 
than the statue from the brass, for from the matter cognisant 
to the senses is the composite substance; but also form con¬ 
sists from the matter of the form. Some tilings are styled 
in this way as “ that from anything,” and others, if they 
subsist according to any part of these modes : as from the 
father and mother the child, and from earth the plants, 
because they spring from some part of them. 

And, lastly, is this styled as that which sub- 2 secondly, hl 
sists after anything in time, as night is said to its derived 
be from day, and a storm from a calm, because scnM ’' 
the one follows after the other. But of these some are so 
called in respect of possessing the power of mutual change, 
as also those particulars just now enumerated; but others 
only in respect of their being successive in time : as from 
the equinox is made a voyage, because it is made after the 
equinox, and the Thargelia 3 are from the Dionysia, because 
they are celebrated after the Dionysia. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

A part is said to be in one way that into , Four inodes 
which any quantity whatsoever may be divisible; 
for always that which is subtracted from quau- ’ L 

1 touto is the Greek, that is, r?5os, which I Ik (.VC taken to refer to the 
two examples given. 

2 Thargelia was a festival at Athens in honour of the sun, or, as 
others say, of the Delian Apollo, Phoebus, and Diana. It was called 
so from the firstfruits, QapyriKiu, which were carried about as one 
of the ceremonies of the solemn occasion. The Dionysia, or Orgia, 
were celebrated in honour of Bacchus. For a full account of these 
festivals reference may be made to Potter's Greek Antiquities, book II. 
chap. xx. 
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tity, so far forth as it is quantity, is called a portion 
of that thing; thus, of three is the two in a manner 
called a part: and in another way that which measures it 
is called the part of things of this sort merely. Wherefore, 
two, in one way, is a part of three, as is stated, and in another 
is not so. Moreover, those things into which the species of 
animal may bo divided without quantity, these also are 
called parts of this species. Wherefore, they say that species 
are parts of the genus. We further call those things parts 
into whatsoever anything is divided, or those things whereof 
the whole is made up, or the species, or that which involves 
the species, even as the brass is a part of the brazen sphere, 
or of the brazen cube, (but this is the matter wherein the 
form resides,) and an angle also is a part. Moreover, those 
things that are contained in the definition which manifests 
each thing, these also are parts of the whole. AVherefore, the 
genus is called a part also of the species, and in other respects 
the species is regarded a part of the genus. 


I. Different 
senses of the 
term whole, 
«»Aor, 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

A WHOLE is styled, first, that from which is 
absent 110 P^t of those things whereof the whole 
explain- by nature is said to consist; and secondly, that 
which contains the things contained, 1 so that they 
form one certain thing. And this is the ease in a twofold 
way; for it is so either in such a manner that each may be 
one, or that one thing may arise from these. For the 
universal, indeed, and that which is predicated in general as 
being a certain whole, are universal in such a way as that 
the predication of each contains many things, and that all are 

I ?, Ca A'P. M Cated thing for example, man, horse, 
’ individually one thing, because all are animals. And 

“T a '\ d th ® finit0 ma 7 we regard as a whole when 
inherent P . r ?, duce u d one thin g f r°m many things that are 
if not in’energy? 7 When th ‘ S 18 the Case in potentiality, but 

.xW“ e th°e P 8en s e £ In* 1 ’!!? ed ^ on - insert **1 before tA w epl . 

Didot. n0t altered ' 1 have followed the Paris edition ol 
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Now, of these very things rather are those 2 Th< _ second 
wholes which subsist by nature than such as mode further 
are made by art; as also we say, in regard of the u]u]‘trat«i and 
one, that entirety is a certain unity. Further, 
seeing that quantity has a first principle, and a mean and 
an extreme, of whatsoever quantities position does not cause 
a difference “all” is predicated; but of whatsoever it does, a 
“ whole ” is predicated ; and as many things as admit of both, 
both “whole” and “ all” are predicated. There are those things, 
however, whose nature abides the same in the act of trans¬ 
position ; but not so with the form, as wax and a garment: 
for both whole and all are they styled, for they possess both. 
But water, and whatsoever things are moist, and number, are 
called “ all,” no doubt; yet number is not styled a whole, and 
water a whole, unless metaphorically. All those, however, 
are predicated thus of which the entire is predicated; as in 
the case of the one, in the case of these I say all things are 
predicated; as in the case of things divided we say all this 
is number, and all these monads. 


CHAPTER XXVII . 1 

But the mutilated is styled, amongst quan- T1)e term 
tities, not every indiscriminate quantity, but it mutilated, 
must needs be itself divisible and a whole. For c^^frespect'of 
two things are not mutilated when either one the whole 
is being subtracted, (for both the mutilation and ,0Slns a part ' 
what remains nowhere are equal,) nor, in general, is any 
number mutilated, for also must its substance needs remain -. 
thus, if a goblet be mutilated, still must the goblet exist; but 
jx number is no longer the same when a part is taken away. 
And, in addition to these, if also things may be of dissimilar 
parts, neither can all these be considered mutilated; for 
number is that which also contains dissimilar parts: as, for 
example, a duad, a triad. But, in short, none of those 
things of which the position does not make a difference is 
mutilated, as water or fire; but such must needs be muti¬ 
lated which have a substantial position. Further, things 

1 Some of the remarks in this chapter might guide us in question* 
relating to the subject of personal identity. Vide chap. ix. 
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continuous must needs be mutilated; for harmony consisting 
from things of dissimilar parts, indeed, also possesses position ; 
but it does not become mutilated. 

„ _. __ . And, in addition to those, neither are those 
that determines things mutilated, whatsoever are wholes, by the 
is not any at p™t privation of any part whatsoever indifferently, 
of the-whole For it is not necessary that either the principal 

' 1 er " ‘ parts of the substance, or those that are taken away 

anywhere whatsoever, should make what remains mutilated ; 
as, for instance, if a goblet be bored it is not mutilated, but 
if its handle, or if any of its extremities, be, it is mutilated: 
and a man is not mutilated if he have flesh or spleen, but 
if he have ah extremity taken away, and not every such 
indifferently; but should it be that which does not possess 
the power of reproduction when entirely taken away. 
Wherefore, bald persons arc not mutilated. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


. Genus defm- Genus is styled so partly when there may be 
d as the gene- a continuous generation of things that possess 
he saine spe-° f the same species; as, for instance, there is said 
natter"' 01 to a g en «s of men, because as long as the 
generation of them may be continuous there 
would exist such. And it is that also from w T hich things 
derive their being as the first disposing cause towards 
existence; for so are the Ellenes styled the genus, and the 
Iouians: the former as springing from Hellen, and the 
latter from Ion, 1 as tho first generator. And rather are 
those things a genus that are from the generator ifn ii from 
tlm matter. I or j.[ le g enus> also, that 

the aS t * lose fr° m Pyrrha. Further, are 

« i .-i^ned as the surface is called the genus of superficial 
and the solid of such as are solid; for, as regards 


1 Hellen was supposed to have been the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha; 
his two sons, .dSolus and Dorus, gave their names to the two great sub¬ 
divisions of the Gveeks, the iEolians and the Dorians, and his grand¬ 
son. Ion, to the Iouians. As to the origin of the Greek nation, tha 
student may consult Niebuhr on Ancient History, Lectures XXI, 
XXII. XXIII; Grote, vol. I. pp. 110, sqq., vol. II. pp. 315, sqq. 
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each of the figures, tl »3 one is such a surface, but the other 
is such a solid, and this is the subject in the differences, 
which, of course, is the genus. 1 Further, do we regard genus 
as that which first is inherent in definitions, which is predi¬ 
cated in the case of the essence of a thing the differences of 
which are called qualities. The genus, therefore, indeed, is 
denominated in thus many ways; partly according to the 
continuous generation of the same species, and partly accord¬ 
ing to the original moving power of the same species, and 
partly as matter; for that to which the difference and the 
quality belong; this constitutes the subject which we style 
matter. 

And things are called diverse in genus of 2 whenfhingB 
which the first subject is diverse, and in the case are said to be i 
of which one is not resolved into another, nor 
both into the same, (as the form and the matter 
are something different in the genus,) and whatsoever things 
are denominated according to a different form of the predica¬ 
tion of entity; for some entities signify quiddity, and some 
a certain quality of a thing, and some have a signification in 
accordance with our former division ; 2 for neither are these 
resolvable either into one another or into any one thing. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The false 3 is denominated in one way as , The term 
a false thing; aud, in regard of this, partly in 
the fact of its not being composed, or in the equivalentwith 
impossibility of its being in a state of com- 
position; as the expression of the diameter being commen¬ 
surable, or of your being in a sitting posture; for of these the 
former is, indeed, always, but the latter sometimes false : for 
thus are these not in being. For things are false as many 
as are in being, uo doubt, but yet are fitted by nature, 
to appear either not such as they are, or what they are not; 
as, for example, a rough painting and dreams; for these, 

1 I have added these words from Taylor, to complete the sense. 

3 In the division of the ten predicaments—the famous or e that il 
found in the Categories, chap. iv. 

3 Vide chap, iii, of the Sophistical EleDchi. 
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truly, are something, but not those things of which they 
cause an imagination or impression. Things, indeed, there¬ 
fore, are thus termed false either in respect of themselves 
not being, or in respect of the impression that is conveyed 
from them being that of a nonentity; and a false discourse 
is a discourse about nonentities, so far forth as it is false. 

2 what laisity Wherefore, every false definition, or discourse, 
in definition is employed about something that is different 
amounts to. f rom that of which it would be a true dis-‘ 
course; as the discourse about a circle is a false one 
when transferred to a triangle. Now, the discourse, or 
definition of everything is partly as one—namely, that 
explanatory of the essence; and it is partly as many, since, 
somehow, a thing itself, and this thing, viewed as passive, 
may be regarded the same as Socrates and Socrates the 
musical. And a false discourse is a discourse simply about 
nothing. 

Wherefore, Antisthenes 1 entertained a silly 
on the Bubj'e" opinion when he thought that nothing could bo 
nffion ™ 1 dd '' predicated, unless one, in regard of one thing, 
by a proper definition or discourse; the result 
of which statements was, that there can be no contradiction 
in existence, and almost no way of making a false assertion. 
It is possible, however, to express each tiling not only in a 
discourse proper to itself, but also in that which belongs to 
a different thing,—falsely, no doubt, and altogether so: not¬ 
withstanding, then, is it possible to express the same, in a 
manner, also with truth; as, for instance, eight are twofold, 
from the definition of the duad. Some things, indeed, there¬ 
fore, are denominated in this way false. 

4 Pro ers nae a false man is called one who is ready and 

or the°wor S d " 3e disposed to admit false insertions of such a sort, 
to'^inan PpUed not on accolmt °f anything that is different, but 
on account of their being false, and who, in the 
case of others, is the cause of the adoption of such false asser¬ 
tions ; as also we say that those things are false as many as 
create a false impression . 2 

1 Antisthenes flourished about 396 B. o. He was the founder of the 
Cynics, and is too well known to require our dwelling longer on hi* 
history. Vide Tenneman’s Philosophy, pp. 91, 92, Bohn's edition. 

a ipavraaiav. Vide note, p 3. 
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cn. xxx.J 

Wherefore, the reasoning in the Hippiaa of Plato . 

, . .. , _ . a , “ , 5. This coun- 

IS sophistical, so far ns it endeavours to establish tracts a p»ra. 
that the same man is false and true. For one ,h0 

that is capable of deceiving he receives as false, 
and this person is one that is knowing and prudent; further, 
a man who is voluntarily worthless he pronounced a better 
man. Now, this falsehood he gathers by induction; for one 
that is lame voluntarily is superior to one that is so involun¬ 
tarily, considering the voluntary lameness as an imitation of 
lameness. Since, if were ho lame voluntarily he would, per¬ 
haps, be a worse individual, as this also would be the case as 
regards moral deportment. 


CHAPTER XXX. 1 

An accident, however, is denominated as that ] Meajl!n f 
which is inherent in something, and which it is the word acci- 
true to affirm is so, yet not either‘necessarily, or ^'explained* 
for the most part; as, for example, if any one in and illustrated, 
digging a furrow for a plant should discover a 
treasure. This, then, would be an accident to the person 
engaged in digging the trench, namely, the discovery of the 
treasure ; for neither does the one necessarily follow from the 
other, nor after it; nor, should one he occupied in planting, 
does he, for the most part, find a treasure. And the case is 
the same should any one who is musical be white : since,' 
however, this takes place neither of necessity nor as for the 
most part, we pronounce this an accident. Wherefore, since 
there is something which has a subsistence, and a subsistence 
in something, and some of these both in a certain place and 
at a certain time, whatsoever would be so, indeed, but would 
involve no allusion as to why it was this particular thing, 
either now or here, such will he an accident: nor, doubtless, 
is there any definite cause of what is accidental; but the 
cause of this is the casual or ordinary, 2 and this is the inde- 

1 The signification of the accidental is also examined into in the 
Posterior Analytics, book I. chaps, iv. and vi., and in the Topics, book 
IV. chap. i. 

s The Leipsic edition has a full stop after ri tvxov. I have fcllowed 
Didot; and Taylor appears to have used the vame text. 
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finite. Thus, it has been accidental to a certain individual, 
his- arriving at vEgina, if he has not left home for this pur¬ 
pose that he should go thither, but has been driven there by 
a storm, or captured by pirates. The accidental, doubtless, 
has been generated, and will have a subsistence, not, how¬ 
ever, so far forth as itself is concerned, but as far as some¬ 
thing else is; for the storm was the catise of his going to the 
port he was not sailing for, and this was /Egina. And in* 
another way is a thing called an accident; for example, in 
the way whatsoever things arc inherent in each thing essen¬ 
tially, and yet are not contained in the substance of that 
thing, as in a triangle to have angles equal to two right 
angles. And accidents of this sort it is admissible should 
be eternal, yet this is not the case with any of those others. 
The reason, however, of this may be found elsewhere. 


BOOK V . 1 

CHAPTER I. 

l. Tho chief The first principles and causes of entities are 
metaphysics^ under investigation; and it is evident that the 
that tunvestt mvest ’o at ' ou regards the causes and first prin- 
gates “ ens/’ to ciples of entities, so far forth as they are entities. 
ov, as such. For there is a certain cause of health, and of 
a good habit of body, and of mathematical entities; likewise 
are there first principles, and elements, and causes; and in 
general, also, every science which is an intellectual one, or in 
any degree even partaking of the faculty of thought, 2 is con¬ 
versant about causes and first principles, which are either 
more accurate or more simple, as the case may be. All of 
these, however, being descriptive of one particular subject, 

1 Aristotle in this book, which stands sixth in some copies, proceeds 
to expand further tho fundamental notion of metaphysics as a science 
of entity. It harmonizes with physics, so far forth as both are 
speculative; and under ontology must be ranked theology, as being 
ta its nature eminently speculative or theoretic. 

a SidvoLas. See note, p. 244 of the Orgar on, “Bohn’s Classical Library.* 
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and a particular genus, are engaged about this; but not con¬ 
cerning being or entity simply considered, nor so far forth 
as it is entity: nor do they make any account of the sub¬ 
stance of a thing, but from this one particular subject, partly 
from senso making this manifest, and partly assuming an 
hypothesis as to substance or quiddity; they, accordingly, 
demonstrate the things that are essentially inherent in the 
•genus about which they subsist, either more necessarily or 
more feebly. Wherefore, it is evident that there is not a 
demonstration of substanco, nor of “the what” a thing is, that 
is, of quiddity, by means of an induction of such a kind; but 
there is some other mode of manifestation. In like manner, 
also, these sciences say nothing as to whether the genus 
about which they are engaged is or is not, on account of its 
belonging to the same faculty of thought or understanding, 
and of its making manifest the nature of a thing, and whether 
it is this particular thing. 

But since, also, physical science 1 happens to . 

bo conversant about a certain genus of entity, proof of thu 
(for about such a sort of substance is it con- fr0Tn physical 

' . . science, 

versant m which is contained in itself the first 
principle of motion and of rest,) it is evident that it is neither 
practical, nor productive, that is, effective; for the first principle 
of things that are productive resides in the producer or 
efficient cause, whether that principle be mind, or art, or a 
certain capacity, but the first principle of things that are 
practical is free-will in the agent; for the same thing is an 
object of action and of free-will. Wherefore, if every dianoetic 
faculty be either practical, or productive, or speculative, the 
physical dianoetic energy would be some speculative science; 
but speculative about such an entity as it is possible should 
have motion imparted to it, and about such a substanco as, 
existing according to reason, for the most part has not a 
separable subsistence merely. It is requisite, aml from t] 
however, as regards the essence or formal cause, mode of a<-n- 
atid the definition how things are so, that this phy ‘ 

should not escape our notice, as without this 
knowledge, at least, the present investigation would be the 

1 In the Physics Aristotle defines what is, and discusses th* 
subject of motion most fully and ably. Vide Physics, books I., III., 
and VIII. 
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accomplishing of nothing. But of things that are defined, 
and to which the inquiry what they are belongs, some subsist 
in such a manner as the flat-nose, 1 and some as the hollow. 
And these differ, since flat-nose is conceived along with 
matter, for, in truth, a flat-nose is a hollow-nose; but hol¬ 
lowness or concavity is without sensible matter. If, there¬ 
fore, all physical or natural things are predicated in the same 
way as flat-nose—as, for instance, nose, eye, face, flesh, bone : 
in short, animal, leaf, root, bark; in short, plant (for the 
definition of none of these subsists without motion, but such 
invariably involves matter)—it is plain how it is necessary in 
physical inquiries to investigate the nature of a thing, and 
to define it, and why, also, it is the part of the natural 
philosopher to institute an inquiry concerning a certain soul, 
namely, such a soul as is not unconnected with matter; that 
therefore the physical dianoetic energy is speculative is 
and from the evident from these statements. But also the 
case of mathe- mathematical dianoetic energy is speculative also ; 

luatics. , ... . , L , . , 3 

whether it is conversant, however, about entities 
that are immovable, and capable of a separate subsistence, 
is a point that at present is obscure: but that certain mathe¬ 
matical systems investigate certain entities, so far as they are 
immovable, and so far as they have a separable subsistence, 
is clear. 

a. The neces- . ^ ow > there is something that is eternal and 
sity of such a immovable, and that involves a separate subsist- 
i«gy proved! 10 " ence > it is evident that it is the province of the 

speculative, 2 that is, of the ontological, science to 
investigate such. It is not, certainly, the province of physical 
science, at any rate, (for physical science is t conversant about 
certain movable natures,) nor of the mathematical, but of a 
science prior to both of these, that is, the soience of meta¬ 
physics. 3 For physical science. I admit, is conversant about 
things that are inseparable, to be sure, but not immovable j 

In adducing here this illustration of at/j. 6 r 7 js “ pugnosedness,” so 
n equently found in this and other parts of his works, Aristotle is 
preparing the way for demonstrating the necessity of some such science 
bemg i n existence a? that of ontology. Vide Mr. Mauriee's analysis of the 
Metaphysics, in his “ History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” 

rhese are remarkable words, and point out the connecting link 
between ontology and theology. 

I have supplied these words myi'ilf to complete the sense. 
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and of mathematical science some are conversant about enti¬ 
ties that are immovable, it is true, yet, perhaps, not sepa¬ 
rable, but subsisting as in matter. But Metaphysics, or the 
First Philosophy, is conversant about entities which both have 
a separate subsistence and are immovable ; and it is necessaiy 
that causes should be eternal, all without exception, but 
particularly these : for these are the causes of the things that 
' are manifest or phenomenal amongst those that are divine. 

Wherefore, according to this view of things, 4 Thrcofolll 
there would be three speculative philosophies; 
namely, the mathematical, the physical, the science, 
theological. For it is not obscure that if what 
is divine 1 exists anywhere, it resides in such a nature as this ; 
and it is requisite that that should bo the most honourable 
science which is conversant about a genus of things which is 
most entitled to our respect. The speculative sciences, ac- 
cordingly, are more eligible than the rest of the sciences ; and 
of such as are speculative, this science of metaphysics, now 
under investigation, is more eligible than all the otheis. 

For one would feel a doubt as to whether at 5 g olullon of 
all the first philosophy, or ontology, is universal, » *5“^“ 
or conversant about a certain genus and cue f 0 gy_ 
nature. For neither is there the same method 
of conducting our inquiries in the mathematical sciences , 
but geometry, in fact, and astronomy, are conversant about a 
certain peculiar nature : yet, in reply to this, I would say that . 
pure mathematics universally 2 is common to all the branches 
of that science, and thus that the first philosophy universally 
is common to all the sciences. If, then, there is not some 
different substance besides those that consist by nature, the 
physical would be the first science; but if there is a certain 
immovable substance, this will bo prior, apd the subject 
of the first philosophy, and in this way will subsist uni¬ 
versally, because it is the first of the sciences; and it would 
bo the province of this science of metaphysics, or ontology, to 


1 tA euov vvapxol. This air of hesitation here and elsewhere 
in the mention of what is divine, has roused the sustneious of the 
Christian world as to the theological system of Aristotle, and has led 
manv to brand him with the imputation of a.heism. 

2 I have adopted Taylor's paraphrastic rendering of these words, 
ixtirq Si Kadihov vaaav Koirj). 
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institute an inquiry respecting entity, so far forth as it is 
entity, and respecting quiddity, or the nature of a thing, and 
respecting those things that universally are inherent in it, so 
far forth as it is entity. 


CHAPTER II. 1 

, No science Since, however, entity, simply so called, is 
extant about denominated in many ways, of which one was 
divisions of that which subsists according to accident, and 
another that which is as a thing that is true , 2 
and the non-being of which is as a thing that is 
false, and besides these, since these are figures of predi¬ 
cation ; as, for example, quiddity, and quality, and quantity, 
and the place where, and the time when, and whatever else 
there is that is significant in this way: further, besides all 
these, is there that which subsists in potentiality, and that 
which subsists in energy : since, however, I say entity is deno¬ 
minated in many ways; in the first instance, as far as regards 
that subsisting according to accident, must we declare that 
respecting this there exists no speculation . 3 
2. Practical And a proof of this statement is the following; 
from house - 8 for 111110 science is there any attention paid to this, 
building; neither in practical, nor productive, nor specula¬ 
tive science. For neither does one who builds a house make at 
tho same timo as many things as are accidental to the house 
when it is built, for these are infinite; there is no hindrance, 
for example, but that the house, when it has been con¬ 
structed should prove to some persons agreeable, but to 
others injurious, and to others serviceable, and, as I may say, 
different from all entities, of none of which tho building art is 
and a specula- productive. And, in the same manner, neither 
from Pr eo f ° f '* ^ 00s Hie geometrician speculate into things which 
rom geometry. j n wa y are acc j,i e nt a l to figures, nor whether 

there is any difference between a wooden triangle and a 
triangle having angles equal to two right angles. 

] Aristotle here shows that though there is no possibility of thera 
being a science of accidents, yet that there may exist one conversant 
about the substances wherein these accidents inhere. 

1 Vide book VIII. chap. x. 

3 Thl reasoning that follows is well worthy of attention. 
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And this coincidence takes place rationally; 3. This view 
for the accidental subsists ns it were in name 
merely. Wherefore, after a certain mode, Plato dental conflrm- 
judiciously arranged nonentity about the art science of the 
of the Sophist. For the arguments of the sophist. 
Sophists are employed about the accident, as I may say, 
most especially of all things; for they ask, for instance, 
.whether a musician and a grammarian are a different, person 
or the same 1 and whether the musical Coriscus and Coriscus 
are the same 1 and whether everything which may exist, yet 
not always, has been generated 1 wherefore, whether in case 
a man is musical he has been made grammatical? and whether 
in case he is grammatical he has been made musical ? and as 
many other arguments, no doubt, as there are of this kind ; 
for accident appears to be a something that hovers on the 
confines of nonentity . 1 Now, this is evident also from such 
arguments as the foregoing; for of those things that subsist in 
a different way from accidents there is generation and cor¬ 
ruption : but this is not the case with those things that 
subsist according to accident. 

Nevertheless, however, must we further dis- 4. The nature 
cuss concerning accident, as far as is possible, what ®he accident 
is its nature, and on account of what cause it may account 
exists; for at the same time, perhaps, will it be existence or a 
evident on account of what reason also there is 8clence of il - 
not a science of it. Since, therefore, there are in entities 
some things that are always disposed in a similar manner, 
and from necessity,—a necessity that is not denominated 
according to what is violent, but that which we have spoken 
of in the case of its not being admissible for a thing to be 
otherwise than it is,— and since other things, though these 
are not of necessity, to be sure, nor always, yet are in 
existence for the most part, this is the first principle, and 
this the cause of the subsistence of accident. 

For whatever may bo neither always, nor for 5. illustrations 
the most part, this we pronounce to be an aeci- “Mentisfonts 
dent ; 2 as, for instance, in the dog-days, that is, nature. 

1 The accident has been already discussed in the fourth hook; not, 
however, in its present aspect. The description of it given in the con 
text is curious ; tpaiyeroi to avfji$e0ijKbs iyybs n rou ut) oicror. 

2 Vide book IX. chap. ii. 


AI 
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when the sun is in Canis, if there should prevail storm and 
cold, we say that this is accidental; we should not, however, 
speak in this manner should stifling heat and warmth be 
generated, because the latter invariably, or at least for the 
most part, is prevalent at such a season of the year, whereas 
the former is not. And that a man is white is an accident; 
for neither is he always so, nor for the most part: but that 
man is an animal is not according to accident. And for a 
builder to have been instrumental in producing good health 
is an accident, because a builder is not fitted by nature to 
accomplish this, but a physician is; but it would be an acci¬ 
dent for the builder, his being a physician. And a cook, 
aiming at furnishing pleasure, would probably make some¬ 
thing calculated to promote health, but not in accordance 
with, or by virtue of, the art of cooking. Wherefore, we say 
that this would be accidental, and that in a certain respect 
the cook makes something that is salubrious, but, simply con¬ 
sidered, that he does not so. 

8. why the ac- For some things are there other poten- 
cident must tialities 1 that sometimes are productive, but of 
'’ ,f others there is no definite art or potentiality; 

for of those things that are, or are generated according to acci¬ 
dent, the cause also is according to accident. Wherefore, since 
all things are not from necessity and always either are entities 
or are in generation, but since most things have a subsistence 
for the most part, it is necessary that there be in existence 
something which subsists according to accident, and that it 
should be such as is a white musician, who exists neither 
always, nor for the most part. Since sometimes, however, 
such is produced, there will be a subsistence according to acci¬ 
dent, and if not, all things will subsist from necessity. Where¬ 
fore, matter will be the contingent cause 2 of what is accidental, 
differently from that which has a subsistence, for the most 
part. 

7 . Tho exist- We must, however, assume this as a begin- 
ence of the ac- ning of the inquiry, whether there is nothing 

' As to the different sorts of potentialities, or capacities, and their 
modes of operation, the student is referred to the eighth book, where 
the subject is elaborately handled. 

2 This is the germ of Aristotle’s reasoning, to show from the nature 
of the ri aupficliriKos the necessity of the existence of what is tran¬ 
scendental, and of metaphysics as a sciet ce of it. 
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which subsists neither always, nor for the most lident a .ettied 
part, or whether this is impossible f Accordingly, i> oint - 
in addition to these things is there something which in one 
way or other has a casual subsistence, and a subsistence 
according to accident. Shall we, however, admit that that 
which has a subsistence for the most part, and that which 
has a perpetual subsistence, is not inherent in the nature of 
.anything, or are there certain entities that are eternal ? Con¬ 
cerning these points, indeed, wo will afterwards examine. 

That, however, there is not a science of the s T)iat there is 
accidental is manifest; for, certainly, every science no science of 
is a science either of that which subsists always, 
or of that which subsists as for the most part. 

For, otherwise, how should one learn anything or instruct 
another 1 for it is necessary that the object of the science be 
defined, either by that subsisting always, or that having a 
subsistence for the most part, as that mead is useful, for the 
most part, for one that is sick of fever. What, however, is 
beyond this it will not be allowable to affirm; namely, as to 
the time when it may not be useful: as, for instance, during 
new-moon, for either always, or for the most part, is the 
mead serviceable during new-moon, also; and what is dif¬ 
ferent from these is accidental. What, in truth, therefore, the 
accidental is, and from what cause it arises, and that there is 
no science of it in existence, has been declared. 


CHAPTER III. 

Now, that there are first principles, and causes , To Jeny the 
that are generable and corruptible, without any- accidental leads 
thing rising into existence and falling into decay, neceraty.™ 
is evident. For if this were not the case all 
things would subsist from necessity, if of that which is being 
produced and corrupted there must needs be a certain cause 
which does not subsist, according to accident. For whether 
will this particular thing take place or not! if, at least, this be 
produced it will, but if not, by no means will it take place; 
but this latter will take place if something else is accom¬ 
plished. 
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2 . This argn- And so it is manifest 1 that when time is 

watedbyex- substracted from finite duration you will in- 
amples. variably come to the present moment. Where¬ 

fore, this person will die either by disease or violence if he, 
at least, go.forth out of the city, and this will take place if he 
should be thirsty, and this will happen if something else 
happons; and so will he come to that which now is, or to 
something of those things that have been : as, for instance, if 
he may have felt thirst; aud this will happen if he eats things 
that are ptxngent to the taste ; and this, assuredly, is the case 
or is not: wherefore, lie shall necessarily either die or shall not 
die. In like manner, also, if any one pass over in his inquiry 
to the things that have been done, the reasoning is the same; 
for already does this subsist in something: but I speak of that 
which has been done. Accordingly, all things that are likely 
to be in future will subsist from necessity : as, for instance, 
the death of one that is living; for already has something 
been accomplished which shows a tendency towards dissolu¬ 
tion ; I mean, the existence of things that are contrary in 
the same body : but if the death of this person is to be 
brought about by disease or violence, not as yet has this taken 
place, but should this particular thing be effected, 

3. Under what It is evident, then, that this reduction ad- 

vances towards a certain principle, and this 
that of the ,i principle no longer extends to anything else. 
wvrfipmd'. Therefore, will this be the principle of what is 
casual, aud there will be nothing as a cause of its 
generation. But into what sort of first principle, and what* 
sort of cause such a reduction may he made, whether as into 
matter, 2 or as into the final cause, or as into the power that 
imparts motion that is the efficient cause, is particularly 
worthy of consideration. 


CHAPTER IY. :i 

l. The " ens Therefore, indeed, respecting the entity 
ed m reia which subsists according to accident, let the dis- 

1 S^Kov oti. Tbe Leipsic edition has S-qKovirt, that is, “ palpably/’ 

2 That is, tiie material cause. 

2 Aristotle here cauttons his readers against supposing that he views 
fcnf subject-matter of metaphysics, the rd as a synonym© with truth. 
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cussion be dismissed, for the subject has been tion to truth 
determined with sufficient accuracy. Now, that and 
which subsists as true is entity, and that which subsists as 
false is nonentity, since they are employed about 5 composi¬ 
tion and division, and entirety about a portion of con¬ 
tradiction; for that which is true involves an affirmation 
in the case of composition, and a negation in the case of 
’division; but that which is false involves the contradiction of 
this division. 

But how it is possible to understand what 2. solution of 
subsists at the same time, or has a separate “difficulty, 
subsistence, this is another question. Now, I mean, that 
things which subsist together, and that which subsists apart, 
are disposed in such a way as not to subsist in a consequent 
order, but so as to become one certain thing; for not in 
things themselves are the false and the true,—as that 
which is good is true, but that which is bad is false,—but in 
the understanding; and the truth and falsehood concerning 
things that are simple, and concerning essence, are not in the 
understanding either. As many points, then, as it is requisite 
to examine into as regards entity subsisting in this way, and 
regarding nonentity, must be investigated on a subsequent 2 
occasion. 

Since, however, composition and division are 3 why an in _ 
in the intellect but not in the things themselves, auiry about 
and that which is an entity after this manner isdif- aspect is oniit- 
ferent from those things that are properly termed id¬ 
entities, (for either the nature of a thing, or its being of a 
certain quality or quantity, or something else of the kind, 
doth the intellect conjoin or separate,)—that which, as an 
entity, subsists as an accident, and that which is as it were 
wiiat is true—the consideration of these must be omitted. 

or the t6 tv as one with falsehood. This piece of Platonism is rejected 
by the Stagyrite, on the ground that it presupposes that to be a composite 
which he has sought to demonstrate an incomposite and pure nature. 
Vide book VIII. chap. x. The Leipsic edition has only three chapters 
in book V. It is the Paris edition, published by Didot, that adopts 
the arrangement I have followed. 

1 Aristotle has viewed this aspect of entity in his definition cf that 
term in book IV., and he glances at the sanje subject in book VIII 
chap. x. For the word rctpl some MSS. read irapa. 

* This is done in book VIII. chap. x. 
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For the cause of the one, is indefinite, but of the other a cer¬ 
tain affection of the understanding; and both are conversant 
about 1 the remaining genus of entity, and do not render 
manifest any nature that is of an higher order than entity. 
Wherefore, let these points be omitted, to be sure; but we 
must examine the causes and the first principles of entity itself, 
so far forth as it is entity. And it is evident, in what we 
have laid down concerning the multifarious predication of' 
everything, that entity is denominated in many ways. 


BOOK VI.* 


CHAPTER I. 

The Hut Entity is denominated in many ways, as 
“en8” n into the wc liavo previously made the division in the case 
the to rt kart, of those statements relating to its multifarious 
ttes^etapon predications ; 3 for one signification of entity is 
withaubst&nce, “ the what a thing is,” or quiddity, and this 
certain particular thing; and another is quality 
or quantity, or each of the rest of the things that are so pre¬ 
dicated. Now, seeing that entity is spoken of in thus many 
ways, it is evident that the first entity amongst these is 
quiddity, or “ the what a thing is,” which signifies sub¬ 
stance. For when we say that this particular thing is of a 
certain quality, we term it either good or bad ; but not as of 
three cubits, or that it is a man : when, however, we say 
what a thing is, we term it not white or warm, or of three 
cubits; but a man or a god. But the other entities are deno- 

1 Other MSS. read vapi. 

2 Ariatotle having put out of the way certain senses in which the 
expression "ens" is received by certain philosophers, now proceeds to 
institute a more direct, examination into the subject-matter of meta- 
physics, by an analysis of the r<5 tv into it B component significations. 

Fide book IV. chap. vii. Taylor makes irepl rov iroAAtW refer to 
the subject in general of multifarious predication. In this case Aris¬ 
totle refers to the Categories, chaps, ii. iii. iv. 
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initiated so in regard of belonging to entity that is really 
such; some, to wit, as being quantities, and some qualities, 
and some passions, and others, some other things of the sort. 
Wherefore, one might feel perplexed as to whether walking, 1 
and health, and sitting, were each 'of them an entity or 
a nonentity. And, in like manner, also, is it the case with 
any whatsoever of the other things of this kind respecting 
• which similar doubts are entertained; for none of them is 
adapted by nature'either to subsist essentially or is capable of 
being separated from substance, but rather (if I may express 
myself so) this is to be said of any amongst the entities 
which is walking, and sitting, and being in sound health. 
And these rather than those appear to be entities, because 
they have some definite subject, and this is substance, and 
the singular which appears in the category of this kind ; for 
that which is good, or the sitting posture, is not expressed 
without this 2 also. It is evident, therefore, that each of 
those also subsists on account of this. 3 Wherefore, that which 
is primarily entity, and not any particular entity, but entity 
simply or absolutely, will constitute substance. 

Therefore, that which is first is denominated in 2 Wh , . 
many ways; nevertheless, first of all is substance, stands foremost 
both in reason, and knowledge, and time, and “ScgSies 1116 
nature. For no one of the rest of the categories 
is capable of a separate subsistence, but this alone; and in 
definition is this first: for in the definition of everything 
there is a necessity that the definition of substance be 
inherent. And then we think we know each particular thing, 
especially, when we know what man is, or fire is, rather than 
when we know the quality, or the quantity, or the situation 
of a thing; since we then come to know each of these things 
ivheu we know what the quantity of them is, or the quality. 

And unquestionably, also, was that originally, 3 . a5 a 
and at the present time, and always,* a subject of 

1 Aristotle shows that these are not substances, but mere qualities 
themselves, presupposing certain ultimate subjects whereiu they reside 
as such. Vide Mr. Maurice’s “ Analysis of the Metaphysics." 

* ttvev rovrov, i.e. “a definite subject.” 

1 Sid raurijr, i.e. overlap, “substance." 

* This observation may be verified in the case of Parmenides, An ax* 
agoras, Empedocles, the Platonists, and the Stoics. 
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claim* shown investigation, and invariably of doubt ; namely, 
from usage. what entity is, that is, what substance is: for 
some say that this is one, but others, that it is more than 
one; and some maintain that things which are finite are this 
entity, but others, things that are infinite. Wherefore, also, 
especially, and primarily, and exclusively, as I may say, we 
must investigate concerning that which subsists as entity 
after this manner, as to what it is. 


CHAPTER II.i 

i. Opinions Now, substance seems to subsist, no doubt, in 
stmice,'’whether bodies most palpably. Wherefore, we say that 
su'ranaturai ^ofb animals, and plants, and the parts of them, 
pranatura. ar{J gu(,stiin Ce s; and we say the same of natural 
or physical bodies, as fire, and water, and earth, and every¬ 
thing of this sort; and as many as are either parts of these 
or are composed of these, either partly or entirely, as both 
the heaven and its parts, stars, and moon, and sun. Whether, 
however, these are the only substances, or whether there are 
others besides, or whether no one of these, but certain dif¬ 
ferent ones, are substances 1 this must be examined into. But 
to some 2 the boundaries of bodies (as superficies, and line, 
and point, and monad) seem to be substances, and that, too, 
rather than body and solidity. Further, with the exception 
of things that are sensible, some are not of opinion that 
there is anything in existence of the kind, but others, that 
there are many such, and that especially those entities have a 
subsistence which are eternal; as Plato considered both forms 
and mathematical entities as two substances, and, as a third, 
the substance of sensible bodies. But Speusippus, 8 starting 

1 This chapter contains an examination into the primary one of the 
categoriea. Vide Categories, chaps, ii. iii. 

3 Aristotle here gives us a condensed view concerning the theories 
Trt/A jbeia, which already had been discussed at large in book I. He 
glances at the systems of Plato, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, 
and Speusippus. 

3 Speusippus was a pupil of Plato, and succeeded his master; he 
was the earliest adherent to what waa called the first academy. The 
suooessor to Speusippus was Xenocrates, who held similar opinions to 
those ascribed to Speusippus in the text. Tenneman, p. Ill, Bohn’s 
edition- 
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from one, says that there are many substances and first prin¬ 
ciples of each substance; one of numbers, but another of 
magnitudes, then another of soul; and in this way extends, 
therefore, the classes of substance. And some affirm that 
forms and numbers have the same nature, but that other 
things that are connected therewith, as lines and surfaces, 
belong to a second class of substances as far as to the sub- 
" stance of the heaven and to sensibles. 

Accordingly, respecting these we must consider 2 p 
what it is that is said well or not well, and what inquiries^ ie- 
substances exist, and whether there are certain * t a j^ e sub ' 
ones besides sensibles, 1 or are-not, and how these 
subsist? also, whether there is any separable suostance, and 
why there is, and after what mode of subsistence; or whether 
there is no substance besides sensibles ? This, I say, must 
form the subject of our investigation, having first delineated 
substance in a sketch of what it is. 


CHAPTER III. 

Now, substance is denominated, if not multi- , Malter 
fariously, yet, at least, in four ways particularly; substancerc- 
for both the essence or the formal cause, and tho primary sub- 
universal, and the genus, seem to be substance in br¬ 
each thing; and fourth of these is the subject. But the 
subject is that of which other things are predicated, while 
itself is no longer predicated of any other thing. Wherefore, 
concerning this point we must come to a determination in 
the first instance ; for substance appears especially to be the 
primary subject. Now, in some such manner is matter deno ¬ 
minated substance, but in another way form, and in a 
third, that which results from, or is a compound of, these ; 
now, I mean by matter, brass, for instance, but by form 
the figure of the idea, and by that which is composed of these 
the statue in its entirety. Wherefore, if form be prior to 

1 Such philosophers as Hippo, surnamed the Atheist, and, in after¬ 
times, the followers of Kpicurus, maintained the existence merely of 
what was cognisant by the Boones. Plato, Speusippus, and Xenocrates, 
in their speculations, developed an element exclusively transcendental. 
Vide Tenneman, &ict. 128; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of tho Philoso¬ 
phers, Introduction, p. 10,sqq., translated in “Bohn’s Classical Library." 
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matter, and rather than it is entity or being,‘also for th« 
same reason will be prior that which is a compound of both. 
Now therefore, by way of a rough delineation has it been 
declared what substance is at all; namely, that it is not 
that which is predicated of, the subject, but is that of which 
other things are predicated. It must needs, however, be spoken 
of not in this manner solely, for such is not sufficient; for 
this account of it is obscure. 

2 This proved And, further, matter becomes substance : for 
rmm the fact if matter is not substance, what else is escapes 

that the various i x* u At. . 1 * 

qualities of our comprehension ; tor when other things are 
removed away, nothing appears remaining. For 
sund wherein other things are the passive conditions 1 of bodies, 
they inhere. anr | are productions, andpotentialities; but length, 
and breadth, and depth, are certain quantities, hut not sub¬ 
stances : for quantity is not substance, but rather that wherein 
these very qualities are inherent primarily —that is substance. 
But, unquestionably, if we take away length, and depth, and 
breadth, we see nothing left except whatsoever is bounded by 
these. Wherefore, to persons conducting the inquiry in this 
way, matter must needs appear only as substance ; and I call 
matter that which essentially is termed neither quiddity, nor 
quantity, nor anything else of those things whereby entity is 
defined. For there is something of which each of these is pre¬ 
dicated from which “ the being ” is different, as well as from 
each of the categories ; for the other things are predicated of 
substance, but this of matter. Wherefore, that which is ulti¬ 
mate essentially is neither quiddity, nor quantity, nor quality, 
nor any other such thing. Neither, therefore, are negations so ; 
for these also will have a subsistence according to accident. 
In consequence of these things, no doubt, therefore, it happens 
with speculators that matter is regarded as substance, 
a. others would This, however, is impossible ; for both a capa- 
make form, and pjpty D f separation in its subsistence, and the 
composed of subsisting as this particular thing, seem to 
Xrm”ob" d sub- inhere especially in substance. Wherefore, form, 
stance. and that which is composed of both, would appear 

to be substance rather than matter. Indeed, then, as regards 
the substance which is composed of both (I mean composed 

' This argument hag already been noticed by Aristotle, in bis Review 
of Greek Philosophy in book I. 
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of matter and form), the consideration of this must be 
omitted, for it is posterior and manifest; but somehow matter 
also is plain. But respecting the third substance must there 
be an inquiry made, for this is most perplexing. Now, 
certain substances of sensibles are acknowledged to exist; 
wherefore, in the case of these, let us, iu the first place, insti¬ 
tute an examination. 


CHAPTER IV. 1 


But since in the beginning of this book we i. Aristotle 


justifies his 
inquiry into 


have made a division in how many ways we 
define substance, and of these a certain one 
seems to be the essence or the very nature of '<Tn"e, as the 
a thing, we must make an inquiry respecting this, T ° T ‘ 
for advantageous is the transition to what is more known. 8 For 
in this way is instruction imparted to all by means of advancing 
through those things that are less known to Nature to things 
that are more known ; and this is something accomplished, as- 
in practical tilings the having made from those things that 
are good to each, things that arc good to each generally ; 8 so, 
from things that are more known to oneself, the having made 
things that are known to himself, to be known to Nature, as 
well as things that are known to individuals, and such as are 
first, and are often but little known, and often involve little 
or nothing of entity. Nevertheless, however, from things 
badly known, to be sure, yet known to oneself, must we en¬ 
deavour to attain a knowledge of things generally known, 
making a transition, as has been stated, by the way of these 
very things. 

And, in the first place, let us speak thereof 2 . Logical con- 
some things logically, because the very nature of 
everything is that which is denominated as Ti riv elvat, for 
subsisting essentially or absolutely. For your R Lme\vit!i the 
essence does not consist in being in one that is T ® a{,r6 - 


1 These remarks on the t6 ti elpat are most important. In the 
Posterior Analytics, book II. chap, xi., this term occurs. Mr. Owen, in 
his translation, renders it by “essence/’ i.e. the formal cause. It it 
translated by Mr. Lewis, in his “ History of Philosophy,” 44 the very 
nature of a thing.” I have adopted both together. 

3 This is a favourite principle with Aristotle. 

3 Alexander illustrates this remark by the case of a legislator pro¬ 
pounding such laws as would most contribute towards the public weal 
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musical, fcr not according to yourself are you mtlsical; your 
essence, then, subsists according to yourself. For, truly, not 
everything that is essentially present to a thing is the very 
nature of that thing ; for that is not the case with that which 
is so essentially present, as a white surface, since the being of 
a surface is not the same thing with the being of what is 
white. But, doubtless, neither is that which is composed 
of both, namely, the being of a white surface, the same as the 
essence of superficies. Should the question be asked why it 
is not, our reply is, because superficies is contained in the 
definition of white surface. In whatever definition, then, 
expressive of this, this will not bo found inherent, this will 
be the reason of the essence or very nature of each thing. 
Wherefore, if the being of a white surface is the being of 
a smooth surface, the being white and smooth is one and the 
same thing. 

3 . Aristotle dis- But since, also, in accordance with the rest of 
<iSom° the categories there are natures that are compo- 
toudiing the tu site, (for there is a certain subject to each as to 
name^r* quality and quantity, and the time when, and 
"Aether there the place where, and motion,) we must examine 
be a definition, if there is a definition of the very nature or 
the'formai' 8 ' ° f essence of each of them, 1 and, also, whether the 

cause of each essence of a thing is inherent in these? as, for 
of the catego- i e -> ■, . 

ries, and example, it in man the essence of white man is 
whether the to inherent. Now, let his name be garment, what 
discoverable then is the being of a garment ? but, doubtless, 
therein ! neither does this belong to those things that are 
expressed absolutely; or, shall we say that a thing which is not 
essential is predicated in two ways, and that of this the 
one is from addition, but the other is not bo ? And in 
regard of this being added to another thing, it is denominated 
as that which is defined ; for instance, if oue defining the 
being white should assume the definition of white man, 
another thing is so denominated because something else is 
not added to it; for example, if a garment signifies a white 
man, but some one should define the garment as white, in 
this case a white man is, doubtless, something that is white, 
yet his essence or very nature does not consist in being white, 
but in being a garment. Is there, then, in short, in existence 
1 Vide concluding paragraphs of chaps, iv. and V. 
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such a thing as the essence or very nature of entities or not 1 
for whatsoever is the very nature of a thing is the essence of 
that thing. But when one thing is predicated of another, it 
is not this certain particular thing ; as, for instance, a white 
man is not this certain particular thing, if the being this 
particular thing belong to substances only. Wherefore, the 
very nature of a thing appertains to those things the dis¬ 
course respecting which is a definition. But not every 
discursus which signifies the same thing as the name is a 
definition, (for, in this case, all discourses would be definitions,) 
for the name will be the same with any discourse whatsoever. 
Wherefore, also, the term Iliad will bo a definition ; but if it 
may be one of some primary thing, a discourse is then a 
definition. And things of this kind are such as are spoken of 
not in respect of the predication of one thing of another. 

The very nature of a thing will not, accord- 4 something 
ingly, be found in any of those things that are decisive on this 
not the species of a genus, but in these only ; for p "‘ nt ' 
these seem to bo predicated not according to participation 
and passion, nor as an accident : but, no doubt, there will be 
a discourse of each thing, and it will signify something of the 
other things, if it be a name ; I mean, that this particular 
thing is inherent in this, or instead of the simple assertion is 
there one that is more accurate ; but it will not be a definition, 
nor the essence or very nature of a thing. 

Or also shall we say that definition, as well as 5 Another so _ 
the essence of a thing, is expressed in many lution pro¬ 
ways? for also the inquiry what the nature of p °“ lld ' 
a thing is, in one way signifies substance, and the being 
this particular thing, but in another each of the categories, 
quantity, quality, and whatever things else thero are of this 
sort. For as the inquiry what a thing is also belongs to all 
things, though not after a similar manner, but to one thing 
primarily, and to others in a consequent order, so also the 
nature of a thing inheres in the substance simply, but in 
other things in a sort of a way ; for also as to the quality 
of a thing we could ask the question what it is : where¬ 
fore, likewise, quality belongs to those things to which the 
inquiry what they are appertains, but not simply considered; 
but just as in the case of nonentity certain speculators 
say that it is nonentity, logically speaking, not simply, but 
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that is nonentity, so also is it with respect'to quality. It 
is necessary, therefore, to examine also how one should speak 
of everything not, certainly, at any rate, more than how 
each thing subsists or is disposed. 

s The conciu Wherefore, now, also, since what is spoken is 
»ion from "ins* manifest, the very nature or essence of a thing 
will also, in like manner, be inherent primarily 
aud simply in substance, and afterwards in other 
things; as in,the inquiry what a thing is, the essence or 
very nature of that thing will not be inherent simply, but 
with the addition of quality or quantity will the essence be 
inherent. For it is requisite to speak of the existence of these 
entities either equivocally or with addition and ablation, as, 
also, that which is not the object of scientific knowledge is a 
thing that may be scientifically known; since this is correct, 
at least, neither to speak of these equivocally, nor in like 
manner, but just in such a way as what is medicinal is pre¬ 
dicated in reference to one and the same thing, without, 
however, being one and the same thing, and yet, indeed, 
is not equivocally predicated either; for no medicinal body 
is termed a work and an apparatus either equivocally or 
according to one, but in relation to one thing. 

7. This conciu- Therefore, in whatsoever way one chooses, 
sion vindicated, indeed, to express 1 these things makes no dif¬ 
ference. This, however, is evident, that definition, primarily 
and absolutely considered, and that the essence or very 
nature of a thing, belong to substances. Notwithstanding, 
they belong to other things, also, in a similar manner, except 
not primarily. For there is no necessity, even though we 
should admit that a name has the same signification with a 
certain discourse, that a discourse about that which the name 
signifies should be a definition of this; but this will take place 
if the name may have the same signification with a discourse, 
at least a certain discourse. And this takes place if it be 
of one thing not by continuity, as the Iliad, or whatever 
things else are one by connexion, but if it is as multifariously 
expressed as one thing is. Unity, however, is predicated 
in as many ways as entity; and entity signifies partly this 
particular thing, and partly quantity, and partly quality. 

1 The question as regards the T<i n Jjv elvai has been thus settled; 
and here we have a summary view of Aristotle’s decision thereupon. 
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CH. V.] 

Wherefore, q,lso, of white man will there be a certain discourse 
and definition; and in another way will there be the same, 
both of that which is white and of substance. 


CHAPTER V. 1 

This statement, however, involves a doubt—in 1. The forego- 
case any one denies definition to be a discourse Snyjfi'vef?*”' 
subsisting from addition — of what the definition matters of 
will be of those things that are not simple, but doubt - 
connected together ; for from addition it is necessary to make 
them manifest. Now, I say, for instance, there is nose and hol¬ 
lowness, and flatness of nose—I mean, that which is called from 
both of these in respect of this being inherent in that; and 
neither the hollowness nor the flatness of nose is, according 
to accident, at least, a passion of nose, but subsists essentially; 
nor do they subsist as the white in Callias, or man, because 
Callias is white, to whom it is an accident to be man: but 
they subsist as the male in animal, and the equal in quantity, 
and in the same way as all those things that are said to be 
essentially inherent. But these are those in whatsoever is 
inherent either the definition or the name of which this is 
an affection, and which it is not possible to manifest separately, 
as it is possible to make manifest the white without man, not 
so, however, the female without animal. Wherefore, the very 
nature and definition of these are either of nothing, or, if 
there is a definition of these, it is in a manner otherwise 
from what we have declared. 

And there is also another matter of doubt about 2 . second sub- 
these. For if, in truth, a flat-nose and a hollow- J ect ot doubt, 
nose are the same, the same thing will be the flat and tho 
hollow; but if not, on account of its being impossible to use 
the word flat even without the thing of which it is an essen¬ 
tial affection, and if flatness of nose will be a hollowness in 
the nose, the speaking of flat-nose either is a thing not possible, 
or the same thing will be said twice over ; as thus, nose is 
hollow-nose; for the nose, that is, the flat-nose, will be a hollow- 

1 Aristotle is viewing the ri Sv from a logical point of view, which 
will account for this book being so much occupied with the subject of 
definition. 
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nose. Wherefore, the inherence in things of this sort of what 
is the essence or formal principle would be absurd ; and if it 
were not absurd there would be a progression ad infinitum; 
for in a nose, a flat-nose, will there further be inherent some¬ 
thing else that is essential. It is evident, therefore, that of 
substance only 1 is there definition ; for if it were also of the 
rest of the categories, it must needs be from addition, as in 
the definition of quality and unevenness; for it is not framed 
without number, nor is the definition of female framed with¬ 
out animal. Now, definitions formed from addition I call 
those in whatever the same things happen to be said twice, as 
in these. 

3 . Aristotle’s And, if this be true, neither will there be defi- 
reply ' nition of those things that are conjoined together 

as of an odd number: it escapes their notice, however, that 
not accurately are the definitions of these things expressed 
by them. But if there are definitions of these things also, 
doubtless in a different way do they subsist; or, as has been 
affirmed, definition must be spoken of as subsisting in many 
ways, and so with the essence, or the very nature of a thing, 
likewise. Wherefore, in one way there will not be a definition 
of any of these, nor will essence be inherent in any one of 
these, save in substances; and in another way they will be 
inherent. That, therefore, indeed, definition is a discursus or 
description of the very nature or essence of a thing, and that 
the essence or formal principle belongs either to substances 
only, or especially both primarily and simply, is manifest 


CHAPTER YI. 

1 . Tjie qnes- Let us now consider whether the essence or 
thffeTseifce^and very nature of a thing, and each individual thing, 
each thing ’ are the same, or different 1 For this will be of 
es^c'eisl'he advantage in reference to the inquiry concerning 
the samet substance; for both each particular thing does 

not seem to be different from its own substance, and the 

1 It is important to observe that Aristotle withholds definition from 
all the categories save substance, and makes this a ground for the 
existence of a certain ultimate subject-matter, at that wherein the 
several qualities in bodies might inhere. Vide pp. 67, 170. 
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essence, or very nature of each thing, is said to be the sub¬ 
stance of that thing. Therefore in the case, no doubt, of tilings 
that are predicated according to accident, these would seem 
to be different, as that a white man is a thing different from 
the being of white man. For if they were the same, both 
the being of man, and the being of white man, would be the 
same; for man and white man, as they say, are the same thing. 
Wherefore, also, the being of a white man, and the being of 
man, would be the same. Or is there no necessity for whatever 
things that are according to accident to be the same, as 
those things that have an essential subsistence! for not, in 
like manner, do the extremes become the same. But, perhaps, 
at least, it would seem to happen that the extremes should 
become the same according to accident; as, for instance, the 
being of white, and the being of a musician; but this does 
not seem to be the case. 

And as regards things that are predicated 2 Tha( thpy 
absolutely there always is a necessity that they are the same in 
be the same, as must take place if there are !{jf„£“prcdi- 
certain substances belonging to which there are raicd abso- 
not different substances, nor different antecedent lutely ' 
natures, such as some affirm ideas to be. For if the actual 
good be a different thing from the being good, and animal 
from the being animal, and entity from the essence of entity, 
there will exist both different substances, and natures, 
aud ideas, besides those mentioned; and those substances 
will be prior if there be in existence the essence of 
substance. And if they are, indeed, unconnected one with 
another, of such there will not bo a scientific knowledge, and 
they will not be entities. Now, I mean by the phrase “un¬ 
connected,” if neither in the actual good is inherent the being 
good, nor if the existence of good pertains to this; for the 
scientific knowledge of each thing subsists when wo know the 
essence or very nature of each thing : and in the case of 
what is good, and of other things, the same takes place. 
Wherefore, if the being good be not good, neither will the 
being in entity constitute entity, nor that in unity be unity. 
In like manner, also, all or not one of the essences will have an 
existence. Wherefore, if neither it be so with the being in 
entity, neither will it be so with anything else. Further, in 
whatever is not inherent the being good is not good. 
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8. Deduction Accordingly, it is necessary that the good and 
l'rom this. the being of good 1 be one, also the fai: and the 
being fair; in fact, whatsoever things are not predicated of 
another, but have an absolute subsistence, and are things 
which are primary. For, also, this is sufficient if it takes 
place, even though forms may have no existence; but rather, 
perhaps, if forms do subsist. But, at the same time, it is_ 
evident that also if ideas are such things as some say they are, 
the subject of them will not be substance; for it is necessary 
that these be substances, I admit: but it is not necessary 
that they be predicated of a subject, for in this will they be 
inherent by participation. And, doubtless, from these argu- 
ments it is evident that each particular itself, and the 
essence, not according to accident are one and the same 
thing, and that to have a scientific knowledge, at any rate, of 
anything is to know scientifically the very nature or essence 
of that thing. Wherefore, according to this exposition, it is 
requisite that both bo a certain one thing. 

4. That they But that a thing predicated according to acci- 
are not the dent, 2 as the musical or white, should be the same 
case of what is as the very nature of a thing itself, on account of 
rariUngtoacei- the twofold signification of that in which it is an 
dent - accident and the accident itself, this is not a true 

assertion; so that in a certain respect a thing itself is the same, 
and in a certain respect is not the same, with the very nature 
of that thing. For the being of man is not the same with 
that of a white man; but so far as the essence of man is 
passive to whiteness it is the same. Now, it would appear 
absurd, also, if any would impose the name on each thing of 
the essences; for there will be another essence besides also 
that: as besides the essence of horse'there will be a different 
essence of horse. Although what hinders certain essences 
oven from being now directly the same as the things of which 
they are the very natures, if the very nature of a thing be 
substance 1 But, truly, not only are they one, but also the 
definition of them is the same, as is also evident from the 
statements that have been made; for to be one and one are 

1 It is not quite obvious what difference Aristotle had in his mind 
between the phrases rd tlvai dyadto and rd elmi ayaO&v. 

I have adopted Taylor’s reading of the text, anf given his trans¬ 
lation of it. 
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not according to accident. Further, if they be different they 
will go on in a progression ad infinitum; for the one will be the 
essence of being one, but the other the one itself. Wherefore, 
also, in the case of those will there be the same definition. 
That, therefore, in the case of tiie first existences, and of 
things predicated essentially, the being of each thing, and 
that very thing itself, are one and the same thing it evident. 

As regards, however, the refutations of the s c . ertajn rc 
sophists in reference to this position, it is palpable futations of the 
that they are decided by the same solution; for 
example, these sophists inquire whether Socrates 
and the being Socrates are the same? For there is no differ¬ 
ence in the things either from which one would ask the 
question, or from which lie should light upon an answer in 
his attempted solution of it. How, then, the essence or very 
nature is the same, and how it is not the same, with each 
particular tiling, has been declared. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Now, of things that are being produced , 1 some j. certain dis- 
are produced by Nature, and others by Art, and cnJra 

others from Chance. All things, however, that are tion exempli- 
produced are produced by means of something, urn'ilng^naTu- 
and from something, and become something. But rai, and artm- 
I mean that they become something according to cla1 ' and <MSUaI - 
each category; for they are generated either as quiddity, or 
quantity, or quality, or the place where. But generations—the 
physical or natural ones, I mean—are those, unquestionably, 
of which the generation is from Nature, and that from which 
they are generated is that which we denominate matter ; but 
that by means of which they arc generated belongs to some one 
of those things which have a subsistence by Nature; and that 
which is some particular thing is man or plant, or some one of 
the things of that sort which we affirm to be especially sub- 

1 Aristotle proceeds to discuss the subject of generation, in order to 
establish afresh the point he has already laid down ; and that is, that 
there subsists no form separate from any tiling, but that there resides 
in each thing, essential to it, such a producing power as along with the 
iiAij generates that thing. He now exemplifies this in the case of the 
three enumerated modes of generations. 

N 2 
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stances. Now, all things which are produced either by Nature 
or Art involve matter, for it is possible for each of them 
both to be and not to be; this capability, however, is the 
matter in each. And, in general, Nature 1 is even that from 
which a thing proceeds, and that according to which entities 
are generated is Nature likewise : for that which is being 
produced has a nature; as, for example, a plant or animal, 
and that by means of which a thing is generated is Nature 
herself, which is predicated according to the species, and is of 
the same species; but this is inherent in another, for man 
begets man. In this way, therefore, are produced the things 
that are generated through Nature: and the rest of the 
generations are denominated productions or operations. All 
operations, however, are either from art, or from potentiality, 
or the understanding. But of these some are produced, also, 
from chance and from fortune in a similar way, as in the 
case of those things that are produced by Nature; for there 
also are produced some tilings that are the same both from 
seed and without seed. Respecting, indeed, these , 2 then, we 
will subsequently institute an examination. From Art, 
however, are generated those things of whatsoever there is a 
form in the soul. But I mean by form the essence or very 
nature of each thing, and the first substance. For, also, of 
contraries in a certain manner is there the same form; for 
thus the substance of privation is the substance that is the 
one opposed, as health of disease ; for by the absence of health 
is disease made apparent, and health constitutes the principle 
in the soul and in the science. 

2 . Exemplifies- Tlie salubrious, however, is produced when the 
efficient’' rincf Physician reasons thus : since this is done for 
pie in each of the sake of health, it is necessary, if this will be 
these. salubrious, that this particular condition should 

exist; for example, evenness, and, if this take place, that the 
result be heat. And so he always reasons, until he conducts 
you to that which he himself can accomplish last. Aecord- 
ingly, now the motion which begins from these is called the 
operation that tends towards becoming healthy. Wherefore, 
it happens that in a certain manner from health is generated 

1 The term tpv&is has already been explained in book IV,; and the 
distinctions there laid down are well worthy of attention. 

3 Vide chap. IX. 
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health, and a house is constructed from a house; namely, 
that which involves matter arises, or is generated, from that 
which does not involve a connexion with matter: for the 
medicinal and the house-building arts arc the form, the 
one of health, and the other of a house. Now, I mean by 
substance not involving any connexion with matter, the 
essence or very nature or formal cause of a thing. Of gene¬ 
rations, however, and of motions one is termed thought and 
another operation; that is termed conception or thought 
which arises from the first principle and the form, but 
that is operation which takes its rise from the thought 
or conception of what is ultimate. In like manner, also, is 
produced each of the rest of those things that are media; 
now, I say, for instance, if health is to be restored there must 
needs be a reduction to equality secured. What, then, is 
this reduction into a state of equality 1 It is this par¬ 
ticular result. But this particular result will take place 
if heat shall have been promoted. And what is this! It 
is this particular effect. Now, this effect is inherent in 
capacity, but the former already lies in the power of the 
physician. Now, that which brings about the result, and 
whence the motion of restoring health derives its beginning, 
if it springs from art, such is the form that is in the 
soul; but if it arises from chance, it arises from that evidently 
which, for once, is the principle of bringing about the change 
to one that acts from art: as also, perhaps, in the case of 
restoring health, the first principle originates from the com¬ 
munication of heat; and this result it accomplishes by means 
of friction. Accordingly, heat is either a part of health, (I mean, 
such heat as inheres in the body,) or there follows it directly 
some such thing as is a part of health, or this is accomplished 
indirectly, that is, by means of many media. This last, how¬ 
ever, is that which produces the result, and in this way is 
part of health, as stones are parts of a house, and something 
else a part of other things. 

Wherefore, as it is said, it is impossible 1 that 
there be a prodution of anything if nothing may supposes a 1 
pre-exist. That certainly, therefore, a portion exatent! 18 pre 

1 This is the great dogma Aristotle is endeavouring to establish, in 
order to erect thereupon a system of ontological science,— dSivarot 
y*v*<r0ai si fxr/Siv vpavirdfx 01 - 
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will exist necessarily is evident; for matter is that part, 
for this is inherent, and is itself produced. But then, as 
such, is it to be classed amongst those things that are con¬ 
tained in the definition. And in both ways we denominate 
the brazen circles what they are, speaking of both the matter 
that it is brass, and the form that it is such a figure, and this 
is the genus into which it is first posited. But a brazen 
circle involves matter in its definition. 

4 . a miscon- But that from which, as from matter, some 
t cption that things are formed is styled, when it is so formed,. 
from this dog- not that trom which they are formed, but is 
nia obviated. ca n e< J something else that is of this ; as, for 
example, a statue is called not a stone, but of stone or stony. 
And a man who is in a state of convalescence is not denomi¬ 
nated that from which he recovers back his health ; and a 
cause of this is the following, that that arises from privation 
and the subject which we call matter : as both a man and a 
person that is indisposed become healthy. Bather, however, 
is health said to arise from privation—as one in health 
from one that is indisposed—than from man. Wherefore, 
a sick person is not denominated as one that is sound in 
health ; but this is affirmed of man, and a man who is in 
sound health. And in regard of those things of which the 
privation is obscure and nameless, as in the case of the brass, 
whatever be the figure, or in the bricks and timbers of a house, 
those things seem to arise from these : as, in the instance 
above adduced, one that is in health from a person that is 
indisposed. Wherefore, as neither that which is produced is 
called by the name of that from which it is formed, in the case 
of the instance above adduced, so neither in this instance is 
the statue called wood, but derivatively is classified as wooden, 
not wood, and as brazen, but not brass, and stony, but not 
stone; and a house also is spoken of as made of bricks, but 
not as bricks : since, if one carefully examines, he would not say 
absolutely that either is the statue produced from wood, or a 
house from bricks, on account of its being necessary that 
whatever 1 is produced from anything should be changed from 
that from which it is produced, but should not continue as it 
was before. Therefore, on account of this, indeed, the thing 
is expressed in this manner. 

1 This is the sense put upon these words by Taylor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Since, however, that which is produced is pro- 1. no genera- 
duced 1 both by something (now, I mean that p f cr f „™. 
whence also originates the first principle of gene- de¬ 
ration, that is, its efficient cause) and from something, (hut 
let this be not privation, but matter, for already has it been 
defined in what manner we have denominated this,) also 
must there be that which is produced ; and this is either a 
sphere or a circle, or whatever else of the other things that 
may chance to present itself; as neither the efficient cause 
produces the subject, (I mean, the brass,) so neither does it 
make the sphere, unless by accident, because a brazen sphere 
is a sphere ; but it does not produce the sphere itself. For 
the production of a certain thing of this kind is the produc¬ 
tion of this particular tiling from the entire subject. Now, 
1 say, that to make the brass round is not to make the 
round or the sphere, but something different, such as this 
form in another thing. For, if the artist produces it, he would 
produce this from something else ; for this would be the 
subject: as, for example, to make a brazen sphere ; and this 
the artist makes in this manner because from this particular 
thing which is brass he forms this which is a sphere. If, 
therefore, also, he produces this very thing, it is evident that 
in like manner he will produce another; and the productions 
will go on in a process ad infinitum. 

It is palpable, then, that neither form (or by t]ia( 
whatever name we must needs term form, as it what is com- 
subsists in that which is cognisable to senso) is 
produced, nor is there a generation thereof, nor atm is genc- 
is this the essence or very nature of a thing ; ra Ll ' 
for this is that which is produced in another subject either 
from Art, or from Nature, or potentiality, and the efficient 
cause it is which produces the existence of a brazen sphere ; 
for it produces it from brass and a sphere : for into this par¬ 
ticular thing, which is the form, doth the efficient cause mould 
the brass, and this constitutes a brazen sphere. And if, in 

1 What Aristotle aims to establish is this, that it is not strictly true 
to say that naked form is generated, but that matter, in combination 
with a certain invariable form, is. This dogma may be regarded as. 
a necessary sequence to the reasoning that has gone before. 
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short, of the being or existence of sphere there exists a 
generation, it -will be a something that is a generation from 
a certain thing : for it will be necessary that what is produced 
always be divisible, and that this should bo this particular 
thing, and that should be something else : now, I mean that 
this should be matter, and that form. Therefore, if a 
sphere be a figure equal from the centre to all points of 
its periphery, of this one part will be that in which that, 
which produces will be inherent, and the other part' 
that which resides in this part; hut the whole is that 
which has been produced or generated: as, for instance, the 
brazen sphere. It is evident, therefore, from the statements 
that have been made, that what is denominated as form 
or as substance is not generated, but that the union 1 which 
is said to take place according to this is generated, and that 
in everything which is being produced matter is inherent, and 
that one part is matter, but the other form. 

Whether, then, is there any sphere besides 
ratJfromthinga these components, or is there a house besides 
"^generation 3 bricks; or shall we say that if this were 
either per ’ the case neither would this particular thing 
TanliZ ! ’ ne ever h ave been produced, save that it 2 signifies a 
particular thing of this sort 1 This, however, also, 
is not defined ; but it produces and generates such a particular 
kind of thing from this particular thing, and, when it has 
been generated, it is this particular thing with such a quality. 
And the whole of this particular thing is Callias or Socrates, 
just as this is a brazen sphere, and man and animal are, in 
general, as the brazen sphere. It is evident, therefore, 
that the cause of forms, (as some have been accustomed 
to denominate forms,) if there are certain natures of this 
sort in existence besides singulars, in no wise is useful 
towards both generations and substances; nor would essen¬ 
tial substances have a subsistence on account of these, at least, 
or, per modum It is, accordingly, evident that in the case of 
fxempiaria. SO me things, also, the generator is such as that 

1 arvvoZos is the word translated “ union ; ” it corresponds with the 
Latin “ concursusit was s term in astronomy employed to designate 
what we call conjunction between two stars. 

„ * I have followed the text in the Leipsic edition. Didot reads it 

differently; he omits the 8ri after d\\a, and puts a stop after oStmj fv. 
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which is beintr produced or generated, not, I admit, the actual 
thing itself, at least; not so numerically, but specifically, as 
may be observed to take place in natural phenomena ; for 
man generates man, unless something abnormal or contrary 
to nature be produced, as when a horse begets a mulo. And 
with these is it in like manner ; for that which would be 
common to a horse and an ass, namely, the most proximate 
•genus, would not have a name imposed upon it, but both, 
perhaps, would be as a mule. Wherefore, it is plain that it is 
in no wise necessary to provide a form as an exemplar or 
model, 1 (for in these, that is, in things sensible, especially', 
investigators from time to time have searched for them, for 
these same in an eminent degree are substances;) but for the 
generator it sufficeth to have produced, and to be the cause 
of the subsistence of form in matter. And the entire now 
of such a form in these things, such as flesh and bones, is 
Callias and Socrates, and different, no doubt, is a thing on 
account of the matter thereof; for matter in each thing is dif¬ 
ferent, but in form it is the same, for tho form is indivisible. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Some one, however, may doubt, perhaps, why t Why some 
some things are produced by both art and from things ate pro¬ 
chance, as health, but other things are not pro- an^chance, 31 ' 
duced in this way, as a house. Now, a cause of and some are 
this is the following,—that the matter of these, no 1 
which is the first principle of generation, consists in the ac¬ 
complishing and the production of something of those things 
that are artificially formed, in which there is inherent a 
certain portion of the thing, which matter is partly of such 
a kind as is capable of being moved by itself, and partly is 
not so j and of this one part is it possible to move in this par¬ 
ticular way, but the other it is not possible ; for many things 
involve the capacity of being moved by themselves, but not 
in this way : for instance, to leap. As regards those things, 
therefore, of which the matter is of such a kind, as stones, it 
is impossible for them to be moved in this way, unless by 

1 This same reasoning is put forward in book I. chap, vii., and in book ‘ 
XII. chap. iv. 
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something else,—yet in this way, assuredly, 1 —--and it is so 
with fire. On account of this some things will not be with¬ 
out that which is in possession of art; whereas other things 
will be, for they will be moved by those things which do 
not possess art, no doubt, but are themselves capable of being 
moved either by other things which do not possess art, or 
possess it partially. But it is evident, from the statements 
that have been made, that also all things, in a certain manner,, 
are generated from things that are equivocal, as those that 
have a subsistence from Nature, or from an equivocal portion,— 
for example, a house from a house,—or by reason of intellect; 
for art is form, either from a part or from that which pos¬ 
sesses a certain part, if it be not produced according to 
accident. For the cause of the production is an essential first 
portion. 

2 . illustrations For > 8 involved in motion) has 

of the forego- generated heat in the body, and this is, unques- 
,ng ' tionably, health, or a part of health, or there fol¬ 

lows it a certain part of health, or health itself. Wherefore, 
also, it "is said to be a producer, because that produces health 
on which heat follows, and to which it is an accident. Whero- 
fore, as in the syllogisms substance is the first principle of all 
things, (for from the naturo of a thing are syllogisms,) so, 
also, in this instance, are generations. And, in like manner, 
also, with these are those things that are by Nature con¬ 
stituted. For the seed produces as things that are con¬ 
structed from art; for it involves form in capacity, and that 
from which the seed originates is, in a manner, equivocal ; 
for it is not necessary to investigate all things in this way, 
as man is from man ; for woman also is from man: wherefore, 
mule does not originate from mule, save unless there be an 
injury from mutilation. Thus as many things, however, as 
are being produced from chance—just as in that instance—are 
those the matter of which is capable, also, of being moved 
by itself with that motion which the seed effects ; but those 
things the matter of which does not possess this capability, 
it is impossible can be produced in any other way except 
from themselves by generation. 

1 The MSS. differ as to the punctuation of this passage; some have 
a stop after nivroi, making it a question, and ral «al TO rDp, the reply. 
1 have followed Taylor and Didot. 
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Not only, .however, does this reasoning con- 3 . whotproves 
cerning substance manifest the non-production of Ja«oii’of B rom l 
form, but, in like manner, concerning all that from the nature 
are primary natures there is involved the same appTkawe to' 
reasoning in common, as of quantity, quality, and the rest . of th « 
the rest of the categories. For as the brazen 1 e s° nes - 
sphere is what is produced, but not the sphere or the brass, 
jtnd as it is so in the case of brass, if it is what is produced, 
(for always it is necessary that there pre-exist matter and 
form,) so, also, must it be in the case of “ the what anything 
is,” or quiddity, and in the case of quality, and quantity, and 
similarly of the rest of the categories ; for there quality is not 
produced, but such a sort or quality of wood, neither quantity, 
but such a measure or quantity of wood, or an animal of 
such a kind. But from these statements may wo acquire 
what is a peculiarity of substance, namely, that there is a 
necessity that there should always pre-exist a different sub¬ 
stance, (I mean, one subsisting in a state of actuality,) which 
produces : as, for instance, an animal must pre-exist if an 
animal is produced ; but this is not necessarily the case with 
quality or quantity, unless in potentiality merely. 


CHAPTER X. 2 

But since definition is a sentence or expla- ]. r„theciefi- 

nation, and every sentence or explanation has nttion of the 
i , x , . , . i parts inherent 

parts, and as a sentence is similarly related to the in that of the 
thing itself, as the part of the sentence to the part wholc! 
of the thing itself, the doubt now suggests itself whether it is 
necessary that the definition of the parts should be inherent 
in the definition of the whole, or not ? In the case of some 
things they appear to be as things that are inherent; 
but in the case of others it is not so. For thus the defini¬ 
tion of a circle does not involve that of its segments ; but the 

1 I have followed the Paris edition of Didot. Taylor seems to have 
read the passage in the same way. 

2 This chapter is most important; and though it would seem 
obscure, yet its apparent unintelligibility may be cleared away by bear¬ 
ing in mind that Aristotle's entire reasoning turns on the distinction t 
between logical and material definition. 
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2. The affirm¬ 
ative of this 
question true 
as regards 
some cases, and 
as regards 
others the ne¬ 
gative is true. 


definition of a syllable involves that of the letters of speech : 
notwithstanding that the circle, also, is divided into segments, 
as, likewise, is the syllable into letters or elements of speech. 
But, further, if the parts are prior to the whole, and if the 
acute be a part of the right angle, and the finger of an animal, 
the acute would be a thing that is prior to a right angle, and 
the finger to man. 

Now, these do not seem to be prior; for in 
the definition they are denominated from them, 
and also are they prior in their being capable 
of subsistence without one another : or shall we 
say that part is denominated in many ways, of 
which one mode is the measurement accord¬ 
ing to quantity 1 Let, however, the mode of the subsist¬ 
ence of this be omitted ; but into those things of which 
substance is composed, as from parts, we must institute 
an investigation. If, therefore, the one be matter, but 
the other form, and the third that which is composed of 
these, and if substance be both matter and form, and 
that which consists from these, it is the case that also 
matter is termed in one respect a part of something, but it 
is the case that such is not so in another respect; but this is 
true as regards those things of whicli the definition of form 
consists : as, for instance, of hollowness, indeed, the flesh is 
not a portion, for this is matter from which hollowness is pro¬ 
duced ; but it is a certain portion of flatness of nose, and 
of the entire statue, no doubt, is the brass a part, but of that 
which is denominated as the form of the statue it is not so; 
for by form must we predicate, and so far forth as everything 
involves form : never, however, is the material to be essenti¬ 
ally predicated. 

3 . what it is Wherefore, the definition of a circle does 
toffs'durel 8 ' no * involve that of its segments; but that of 
ence iiiu'strat- a syllable does involve the definition of the 
ed - elements of speech, for the elements of the defi¬ 

nition are parts of form, and are not the matter thereof: but 
the segments of a circle thus are parts—as matter—in which 
the circle is ingenerated; they are, I admit, nearer to form 
than the brass when roundness is ingenerated in the brass. 
But it will be the case that neither all the elements of the 
syllable will be contained in the definition of syllable ; as, fot 
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instance, these waxen letters, 1 or those which are in the air, 
for now, also, are these a part of the syllable as sensible 
matter. For, also, it does not follow that because a line if 
divided into halves is corrupted, or 2 a man when divided 
into bones, and nerves, and flesh, that therefrom they are in 
such a manner, on this account, composed as though they 
were parts of the substance, but that tiiey are composed from 
them as from matter. And they are parts of the entire, to be 
sure ; but they are not any x ?nger parts of form, and of that 
about which the definition, ss concerned only. Wherefore, 
neither are they found in definitions. Of somo definitions, 
indeed, therefore, will there be inherent the definition of parts 
of this kind, and of others it is necessary that it be not 
inherent, unless such be the definition of that which is taken 
together ; 3 for, on this account, from these as from first prin¬ 
ciples do some things consist, into which they are corrupted, 
and others do not consist from those. Whatever things, in¬ 
deed, therefore, are assumed together are form and matter ; 
as a flat nose or a brazen circle : those are corrupted into 
these, and matter constitutes a portion of them ; but as many 
things as are not assumed along with matter, but involve no 
connexion with matter, as the definitions of form merely, 
these, however, are not corrupted either entirely, or by no 
means 4 in this way, at least. Wherefore, things that fall 
not under these are the first principles and parts of those, 
but of the form are these neither parts nor first principles. 
And, on this account, a statue of clay is corrupted into clay, 
and a sphere of brass into brass, and Callias into flesh and 
bones ; and, further, a circle is corrupted into its segments, 
for there is something which is assumed along with matter; 
for equivocally is the circle predicated, both that which is 
predicated simply, and those that are singulars on account 
of there not being a proper name for singulars. 

1 This illustration makes the reasoning of thin chapter quite plain. 
A syllable composed of letters of wax can be defined only materially; 
whereas, viewing it as made up of certain elements of speech, logical 
or formal definition is only in such a case applicable. 

1 This passage is differently punctuated in the Paris and Leipsio 
editions. I have followed the former; and Taylor seems to have 
Used a similar text. 

3 iruvftArjufjtvov, i.e. an entirety composed of matter and form. 

4 of 7 ot is the reading I have followed; the Leipsic edition reads #r- 
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VI. 


4. A more ex¬ 
plicit solution 
Df this ques¬ 
tion; first, as 
regards the 
priority of the 
parts or of 
their subse¬ 
quence. 


Therefore, indeed, also, has the truth now been 
declared, yet, nevertheless, let us express our¬ 
selves more clearly 1 on resuming the subject. As 
many things, therefore, as are parts of the defi¬ 
nition, and into which the definition is divided, 
these are prior, either all or some of them. But 
the definition of a right angle is not divided into 
the definition of an acute; but that of an acute angle is 
divided into the definition of a ^fght angle : for a person who 
defines an acute employs a right angle, for the acute is less 
than the right. In like manner, also, is it the case with a 
circle and semicircle, for the semicircle is defined by the 
circle, and the finger by the whole, for such a part of a man 
is a finger. Wherefore, whatsoever parts involve such a rela¬ 
tion as matter, and into which, as into matter, the whole is 
divided, are things subsequent; but as many as belong to 
the relation of definition and of substance, which subsists 
according to the definition, are things that are prior, either 
all or some of them. 

s illustration Now, since the soul of animals (for this is the 
of this from substance of that which is animated) constitutes 
the soul, &c. ^j 10 su b g tance according to definition, and their 

form and the very nature or essence of such a body, if, 
at least, the part of each tiling be properly defined, it will 
not bo properly defined without mention of its appropriate 
function; and this, in the present case, will not subsist with¬ 
out sense. Wherefore, the parts of this, that is, of soul, are 
prior, either all or some of them, to the entire animal, and, 
doubtless, similarly is it with an individual thing. But the 
body and its parts are subsequent to this substance ; and 
the substance is not divided into these as into matter, 
but the entire is. To the entire, therefore, these are, in a 
manner, prior, but, in a manner, are not prior; for neither 
are they capable of subsisting in a state of separation ; for 
neither does finger belong to an animal when disposed in 
every way, but equivocally so termed is a dead finger. Now, 
some things perish along with the whole, and these are prin¬ 
cipal parts wherein, as first, are inherent tho definition and 

1 Clearness, as already stated, in this matter depends on the dis- . 
tinction between matter and form, and how definition in one case is 
framed in reference to the parts of a thing, and in the other ie net so. 
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the substance : as, for instance, the heart or brain, if such be 
the principal part, for it makes no difference which of these 
is of such a kind. But man and horse, and those that are so, 
are found in singulars. And an universal substance does 
not subsist ; but there will be a certa.n entirety composed 
from this reason or formal principle, and this matter as 
an universal : but as regards a singular consisting from 
'ultimate matter, this is Socrates, in tho present instance, and 
the case is similar with other things. Therefore, also, is defi¬ 
nition a portion both of the form (but by form I mean the 
essence or very nature of a thing) and of the universal that 
is composed from form and matter itself. 

But tho parts of definition are only the parts 
of form ; but a definition is of that which is regard™'”/’ 
universal : for the being of a circle and a circle, {’nmJ defined 
and the being of a soul and a soul, are the same entering thede- 
thing. And of that which is entire now, as of timtwn - 
this circle,—of any of tho singulars, either sensible or intel¬ 
ligible,—(now, I mean by the intelligible, for example, the 
mathematical, but by the sensible such as are made of brass 
and wood,) of these, however, I say there is no definition, 
save that they are known by the intervention 1 of the intellect 
or sense. And when they are removed away from actuality 
it is not evident whether they exist at all or do not exist, yet 
they are always expressed and made known by universal 
definition. But the matter is unknown in itself. Now, 
matter is partly sensible and partly intelligible ; that which 
is sensible is such as brass and wood, and such as is 
movable ; but intelligible matter is that which is inherent 
in things that are sensible : but not so far forth as they are 
sensible as mathematical entities. How, indeed, therefore, 
this is so respecting the whole and part, and respecting the 
prior and subsequent, has been declared. 

But as to whether a right angle, and a circle, 7 This solu . 
and an animal, are prior to the parts into which tion adapted as 
they are divided, and of which they are composed? question 0 a 
my reply to this question, when any one puts it, alrca <iy mooted. 


1 These remind us of words uttered by Locke in regard of the 
acquisition of ideas of qualities through tho instrumentality of per* a 
ception rather than discussion o> definition. Vule Essay, &c. book 
LI t. chap. iv. 
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must necessarily be, that not simply or absolutely are the 
parts predicated. For if, also, soul is an animal, or that which 
is animated, every animal 1 is each animal’s own soul; and if 
the circle constitute the being of a circle, and the right angle, 
the being of the right angle, and the substance, also, the sub¬ 
stance of the right angle, what particular thing, and belonging 
to what, as a substance, each of these is, we must state on a 
subsequent occasion ; for instance, of those parts that are con- * 
tainod in the definition, and of a certain right angle ; for both 
the angle of brass which subsists in conjunction with matter 
is a right angle, and that, also, contained within lines—I mean, 
singular lines. But a right angle that involves no connexion 
with matter is subsequent to those parts that are contained in 
the definition, and prior to those parts that aro contained in the 
singular. But this is not to be affirmed of part absolutely. 
And if soul be something that is different, and does not con¬ 
stitute an animal, in this case must we both assert some 
parts to bo prior, and other parts we must assert to be not 
prior, just as has been declared. 


CHAPTER XI. 2 

1 . What sort But it is a matter of doubt, naturally, what is 
?orm!‘or p rlthe°r f t,1Q <l ualit y of the parts of form, and what sort 
of what is com- the parts are not, but what kind the parts are, 
aiong'wHh which belong to a composite nature. Although, 
form, viewed in in ease this is not evident, it is not possible to 
re y- define each thing. For of that which is universal 
and of form is there the definition; as to which, therefore, of the 
parts are related as matter, and which are not so, if these be not 
manifest, neither will be manifest the definition of the thing. 
As many things, indeed, therefore, as appear to be ingenerated 
in the form of different things, as a circle in brass, and 
stono, and wood, these, then, seem to be manifest, because 
neither the brass nor the stone is anything of the substance 

1 This is Taylor’s sense, which differs from that of the Latin Version. 

J In this chapter, I take it, Aristotle wants to show the difficulty of 
i framing logical in contradistinction to material definitions, from the 
fact that we cannot always distinguish what is formal from what ii 
material in the thing to be defined. 
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of the circle consequent upon its separation from them. But 
as many things as are not perceived to be separated there is 
no hindrance to their being similarly disposed with these, as 
if all circles were seen composed of brass; for, nevertheless, 
would the brass be in no wise a part of form, but it would be 
difficult in thought to abstract this: as, for instance, the form 
of man always appears in flesh and bones, and in such like 
' parts—are these, then, also, parts of form, and of the definition, 
or are they not so, but matter merely 1 But, on account of 
its not being ingenerated in another also, wo find it im¬ 
possible to separate it. And, since this seems to be admis¬ 
sible,—yet as to the time when, this is obscure,—certain 
philosophers now are involved in doubt, in the case both of 
a circle and in the case of a triangle, as if it were not fitting 
for lines, and that which is contained within lines, also to 
be defined by continuity; but that all should be predicated 
in a similar manner with the flesh or bones of a man, and 
the brass and stone of a statue, and they refer all things to 
numbers: and the definition of a line, they say, is that of the 
duad. Of those, likewise, who assert the existence of ideas, 
some make the actual line the duad, but others, the form 
of the line ; for, in regard of some things, they say that form, 
and that of which the form is compounded, are the same: 
as, for instance, a duad and the form of the duad. But in 
the case of a line it is not so. 

There happens, therefore, to be one form of many 2 An 
things of which the species appears to be different, iatic solution 
which consequence also ensued in their system °e,',su/°<5 egcmg 
unto the Pythagoreans ; and it is possible, as a 
result from this position, to make one actual form of all 
things, and that other things be not forms at all, although on 
this supposition will all things be one. That, therefore, those 
things involve a certain doubt, (I mean, those questions that 
have been started respecting definitions, and from what cause 
it is that they are thus attended with difficulty,) this has 
been declared. 

Wherefore, both to reduce all things in this 3. Summary 
way, and to abstract matter, would be super- *'ue'Itionas re- 
fluous ; for in the case of some things, perhaps, gaids the 
this is in this, or these things are so disposed. P«t»ofform. 
And the comparison that is made in the case of an animal, 

O 
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which the junior Socrates 1 was accustomed to employ, is not 
a good one, for it forcibly withdraws one away from the truth, 
and makes us suppose as possible that man should subsist 
without parts, as a circle without brass. But this latter 
instance is not similar to the former, for animal, perhaps, is 
'something that is cognisant by sense, and which cannot be 
defined without motion; wherefore, neither can it be defined 
without the parts somehow disposed. For not altogether is 
the hand a part of a man, but that which is able to accom¬ 
plish the proper function of a hand; wherefore, when it is 
animated it is a part, but when it is not animated it is not a 
part. Respecting, however, mathematical entities, why are 
not definitions parts of the definitions of such 1 for example, 
why are not semicircles parts of the definition of a circle 1 for 
these are not sensibles; or, shall we say that this makes no 
difference, for they will be the matter of certain things, and 
of those that are not sensible, and of everything that is not 
the very nature or essence of a thing? These, then, will 
not be the parts of universal circle, but of singulars, as 
has been stated previously, for matter is partly sensible and 
partly intelligible. And it is evident, also, that the soul is 
the first substance, and that body is matter, but man or 
animal is the compound of both as universal. If the soul, 
however, be the form of such, Socrates and Coriscus are 
two-fold; for some regard Socrates as soul, but others as an 
entirety: but if they be considered as this soul regarded 
• simply, this body also will involve the relation of the uni¬ 
versal and of the singular. 

4 other in- Whether, however, beside the matter of such 
quiries as re- sort of substances, there is any other substance, 
»T«nce! Ub ’ and whether it is necessary to search for any 

different substance of these—as, for instance, 
numbers, or some such thing—must afterwards be examined 
into. 2 For, on account of this, let us also endeavour to frame 
some distinctions respecting sensible substances, since, in a 


1 As to the younger Socrates, he was not any relation, at least it 
does not appear so, of Socrates, who, in reference to this, his namesake, 
was termed the elder Socrates. He is supposed to have been a pupil 
of Plato, and is represented by Plato in his writings, e.g. in the 
FIoAltikos, conversing with the elder Socrates. Some imagine that he 
was a brother of Thesetetua. 

3 Vide book XII. chap. vi. 
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certain manlier, the investigation regarding sensible substance 
is a work of the physical and second philosophy j 1 for not 
only is it necessary for the natural philosopher to afford in¬ 
formation respecting matter, but also respecting that sub¬ 
stance which subsists according to the definition, even still 
more. In the case, however, of definitions, in what manner 
are those parts which are assumed in the definition, and 
why definition is one reason,-—for it is evident that the thing 
is one, and that the thing is in a certain way one definite 
particular, which involves parts,—this must subsequently 2 be 
inquired into. 

What, therefore, is the essence of a thing, and 5 . iiecapimia- 
how this subsists in itself, that is, absolutely, has ^ e in 

been declared respecting everything universally, regard of defi- 
and why the definition of the essence of some mtlon ' 
things possesses the parts of that which is defined; but, 
in other things, why this is not the case, and why that in the 
definition, indeed, of substance tho parts so constituted as 
matter are not inherent, this, likewise, has been declared. 
For they are not parts of that substance, but of the entire 
together ; and of this there is at least, in a manner, a defini¬ 
tion, and there is not so. For as involving a connexion 
with matter there is not a definition (for it is a thing that 
is indefinite), but according to the first substance there is; 
as, for instance, the definition of man is the definition of 
his soul. For the substance constitutes form, that is, such as 
is indwelling, from which and from matter the entire sub¬ 
stance is denominated; as, for example, hollowness or 
concavity : for from this and nose a flat nose, and flatness, 
are composed, for therein twice will the nose be inherent. In 
the substance, however, in its entirety, as in a flat nose, or 
Callias, is matter also inherent. And that the essence or 
very nature of a thing, and a singular in the case of some 
things, are the same—as in the case of primary substances; 
for instance, a curvature, and the essence of a curvature, 
if it is primary—that these, I say, are the same, this has 
been declared. Now, I mean by primary, or first, that which 
is not expressed in respect of one thing being inherent in 

1 The “prima philosophia” is, of course, hyper-physical. As to the 
assertion in the text, vide Physics, book II. chap. ii. 

1 Aristotle examines into this point in the next chapter. 

o 2 
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another, and in a subject as matter. But as m!my things as 
subsist as matter, or as things involving a connexion with 
matter, these are not the same, except that they are one 
according to accident, as Socrates and the musical, for these 
are the same according to accident. 


CHAPTER XII. 

l. Another Let us now, however, first discuss the subject 
gard?°ieflni- re so far forth as there has been no statement 
tion discussed. m ade concerning definition in the Analytics j 1 for 
the doubt that has been expressed in those inquiries is of 
advantage to our present dissertations respecting substance. 
Now, this doubt which I allude to is as follows: “why, pray, 
a thing that is capable of definition, of which the reason, we 
say, is a definition, is one thing, as the definition of man is a 
two-footed animal 1 for let this stand as a definition of him.” 
Now, why is this one thing, but not many, animal and two- 
footed 1 for also, in the case of man and white, they are 
marly things when they are not inherent, either in the other; 
but when the one is inherent in the other, and when the 
subject—viz. man—-undergoes any passive condition, they are 
one, for then a white man becomes and is one thing. Here, 
however, either does not partake of the other, for genus does 
not appear to participate in the differences; for in such a case 
would the same thing at the same time participate in contra¬ 
ries, for differences are contraries wherein the genus differs. 
And if the genus does participate in the differences, the same 
reasoning holds good, even thojigh the differences be many 
in number ; for instance, having the capability of walking, 
biped, without wings. For why are these things one, but not 
many ? for they are not one because they are inherent, 2 for 
so, indeed, will there be one of all. But it is requisite that, 
at any rate, as many things as are contained in definition 
should be one, for definition is a certain single principle or 

1 In this chapter certain points pertaining to definition are discussed; 
such as had been omitted by Aristotle in the second, book of the Pos¬ 
terior Analytics, where the same subject is examined into. 

a These words are supplied in Didot’s, but are not found in the 
Deipsio edition. 
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reason, and belongs to substance. 1 Wherefore, of one par¬ 
ticular thing this must needs be a definition, for also sub¬ 
stance signifies one certain particular thing, as we say. 

And it is necessary, first, to examine respecting 2 In respect0( 
those definitions which subsist according to divi- genus and elu¬ 
sions. For there is nothing else involved in defi- ftrence ' 
nition unless the genus that is denominated first, and the 
* differences, but the other things are genera, both that which 
is first, and the differences comprehended along with this; as, 
for instance, the first genus is animal, and that next in order 
to this is two-footed animal; and, again, two-footed animal 
without wings; and, in like manner, will it be the case if the 
definition be expressed by means of many distinctive quali¬ 
ties. In general, however, there is no difference whether 
it subsists by many such, or by few, or by two of them : 
yet if a thing be defined by two distinctive qualities, the 
one will be difference, and the other genus, as, for instance, 
of two-footed animal, animal is the genus, and the other, two- 
footed is the difference. If, therefore, genus, simply con¬ 
sidered, is not anything different from the species, as it were, 
of that genus, or if, indeed, it is, yet it is as matter,—for 
voice is genus and matter, but the differences produce the 
forms and elements out of this,—it is evident, in such a case, 
that a definition is a sentence or disenrsus composed from dif¬ 
ferences. But, therefore, is it necessary, likewise, an ) ^ 

that the difference of the difference should, at Jfthedufec'* 
least, be divided; as, for example, a difference be- ™a5ence 
longing to animal, such as having the support of 
feet: again, it is requisite to know the difference of the 
animal that possesses the differential quality of being sup¬ 
ported on feet, as far forth as*t is such—I mean, such as has 
the support of feet. Wherefore, it is not proper to say that 
of an animal which has the support of feet, one sort we find 
with wings and another without them, if one is to express 
himself correctly ; but on account of the impossibility of 
making a proper division of the .distinctive qualities will one 
do this : but it is correct to say so if one kind has cloven, and 
another has feet that are not cloven; for these are the differ¬ 
ences of foot, for a cloven foot is a certain qualify of foot. And 


1 Some MSS. read uiaia. 
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so always does one desire to go on making divisions of dis¬ 
tinctive qualities, until we come to things that do not 
involve any difference. But then will there be as many 
species of foot as there are differences, and the number of 
animals with feet supporting them will be equal to the 
differences. 

3 xhe unity of Now, if these things are so, it is evident 
the definition that the ultimate difference will be the substance 
by'thenumber of the thing, 1 and the definition of it, if it is not 
fe f rences flcd dif ’ necessar y t° say oftentimes the same things in 
the case of definitions, for it would be super¬ 
fluous. But this, at least, happens sometimes ; for when pne 
calls an animal that has feet supporting it a biped, he has 
said no more than this, viz. that an animal having the 
support of feet has two feet. And if he make a division 
of this by an appropriate difference, he will say the same 
thing frequently, and in an equal number of times with 
the differences. If, indeed, therefore, a difference of a differ¬ 
ence may be produced, one which is the ultimate difference 
will constitute form and substance; if, however, the division 
be made, according to accident, as if one should make a 
division, in the case of the classes of that which has the 
support of foot, of one into white, and another into black, 
so many differences or distinctive qualities will there be as 
there may be divisions of them. Wherefore, it is evident that 
definition is a sentence that is composed from the things 
that are differences, and from the last of these that is drawn 
up in accordance with a correct classification, at least. And 
this would be plain, if one should transpose the arrangement 
of the terms of definitions of this kind ; as, for example, that 
of a man, saying,—instead of th« ordinary definition,—animal 
biped having the support of feet; for superfluous would be 
the distinctive quality of having the support of feet, on the 
supposition of the thing defined being denominated a biped. 
An arrangement of terms, however, does not exist in sub¬ 
stance; for how is it necessary to understand the one as 
subsequent, but the other as prior 1 Respecting, then, 
definitions that subsist according to divisions 2 of the dis- 

1 The unity of definition Aristotle rests on the determination of 
r It by the ultimate difference. 

3 Asolepius mentions that this chapter was mainly directed against 
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tinctive qualities of the things defined what sort they are, let 
thus much, in the first instance, be affirmed. 


CHAPTER XIII.i 

But since our present investigation is concern- i. Connexion 
•ing substance, let us once more take a review of with e thefore- g 
the matter. Now, substance is said to subsist going, 
as the subject and the essence or very nature of a thing, and 
that which is composed from these is termed substance, and 
that which is universal. Respecting, indeed, then, two of 
them have we declared our opinions already ; for also we 
have done so in the case of the essence or very nature of a 
thing, and the subject, observing that in two ways it is a 
subject, either as being this certain particular thing, as an 
animal is the subject of its passive states, or it is as matter 
in a condition of actuality. But to some speculators doth 
the universal in an eminent degree appear to be a cause, and 
the universal appears to be a first principle also. Where¬ 
fore, likewise, as regards this point must we institute an 
inquiry. 

For it seems to be a thing impossible that 2 . Are nniver- 
substance should be anything whatsoever of sals substances! 
those things that are denominated universal, for primary 
substance, to be sure, in everything is that which does not 
belong to another thing; that which is universal, however, is 
common, for that is said to be universal which by nature 
is fitted to be inherent in many things: of what, then, will 
this be a substance 1 for either it will be a substance of all 
things or of nothing ; but of all things it is not even possible 
that it should be a substance: and if it be the substance of 
one thing, other things also will be this; for those things of 

the Platonists by Aristotle, who considered tlmt they had treated the 
subject here discussed superficially and unmethodically. 

1 Aristotle comes to be engaged in the speculations pursued in this 
chapter, from- the fact that metaphysics being concerned about the rd 
vv, and the ti) xvfiiws hu being, as he has shown, equivalent with ofarfo, 
and oCiria. being subdivided into subject, form, the composite of both, 
and the universal; and throo of these being already discussed, he now 
comes to consider some points connected with the fourth, the -« 
-+JI&0 Aov. 
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■which the substance is one, and the essence op very nature 
one, will themselves likewise be one. Further, is that deno¬ 
minated substance which is not predicated of a subject; the 
universal, however, is invariably predicated of a certain sub¬ 
jects But then shall we say that it is not possible, certainly, 
that it should subsist in such a way as the essence or very 
nature of a thing, but that it be inherent in this: for ex¬ 
ample, animal in man and horse. Therefore, is it evident, 
that there will be a certain definition of it. But there is no 
difference either if there is not a definition of all those things 
that are contained in the substance ; for this, nevertheless, 
will be a substance of something, as man is the substance of 
man, wherein man is inherent. Wherefore, the same conse¬ 
quence will again ensue, for substance will bo substance of 
man: 1 as, for instance, animal is substance in that species in 
which it is inherent as a peculiar property, 
s Quaiit not And, further, the thing would be both im- 
a’suhstance, 0 possible and absurd, that this particular thing 
poaVa Iuch? P ' ant ^ substance, if they are composed from certain 
things, should not consist of substances, or of 
anything of the sort, but from quality. Fo^ that which is 
not substance and quality will be prior both to substance 
and this particular thing ; an assertion that is impossible : 
for neither in definition, nor in time, nor in generation, is it 
possible, likewise, that the passive properties of a thing 
should bo prior to the substance of it, for they will involve 
a subsistence separable from it. Moreover, in Socrates, w-ho 
is a substance, will substance be inherent; wherefore, will 
Socrates be a substance in two substances. And in general 
the result following ensues—if man is substance, and as many 
things as are thus expressed—that none of those things con¬ 
tained in definition is substance of anything, and that it has 
not a subsistence separable from them, nor does it subsist in 
another : now, I mean, for example, that there is not any 
animal besides those certain particular ones, or anything 
else of those things that are contained in the definitions. 
Now, from these considerations, also, it is evident to persons 
examining into the subject, that nothing of those things that 
have an universal subsistence is substance, and that nothing 

- 1 The punctuation adopted in the Leipsic edition is most conf use d. 

I have followed Didot's text in preference. 
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of those things that are predicated in common signifies this 
certain particular thing, but a thing of such a quality. 

And if this be not admitted, many other con- 4. Further ar- 
sequences also will ensue, 1 and, amongst the against 1 univer- 
rest, the consequence that there will be a third sals being sub¬ 
man. Further, also, it is evident that the case stancM ' 
stands thus, from the following remark, for it is impossible 
that substance should be compounded from substances which 
ore inherent in such a manner as to subsist in actuality ; for 
two things thus would subsist in actuality, yet they never 
would be one thing in actuality. But if they may be two 
things in potentiality, they will be one; as the two-fold is 
compounded of two halves, at least, in potentiality, for actu¬ 
ality in the case of others separates them. Wherefore, if the 
substance be one thing, it will not bo compounded from 
substances that are inherent, and subsisting according to that 
mode which Democritus mentions correctly ; for it is impos¬ 
sible, he says, that from two atoms should be generated one, 
or two from 'one, for he makes magnitudes that are indivi¬ 
sible to be substances. Therefore, is it plain that also in the 
case of number this will take place in a similar manner, if 
number be a composition of monads, as is said by some 
speculators, for either the duad is not one, or it is not the 
monad that is involved in this actuality. 

But the result which ensues contains a matter 5 A doubt 
of doubt; for if neither from the universals is it suggested by 
possible that any substance be compounded, on 118 reabomng - 
account of an animal’s signifying a thing of such a sort, but 
not this certain particular thing, neither is it possible that 
there subsists any substance from substances, in actuality—I 
mean, that no composite nature can thus subsist; now, on such 
a supposition, every substance would be a thing that is un¬ 
compounded. Wherefore, neither would there be a definition 
of any substance. But, assuredly, it seems, at least, to all 
speculators, and has been laid down originally, that definition 
is conversant about substance, either solely or prncipally : 
but now the conclusion drawn is this, that neither is there 
definition of this, that is, of substance, nor will there be a 
definition of any one thing in such a case ; or, shall we say 

1 Syrianus sides with the Platonists against Aristotle, and endear our» * 
to Bhow the inconsistency of the Stagyrite’s reasoning hereupon. 
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that in a certain manner there will be, and 'in a certain 
manner there will not be, a definition of substance ? What, 
however, that is which is affirmed will be more manifest 
from the sequel. 1 


CHAPTER XIY. 

i Thi B dogma Now, from these very circumstances is evident 
touching uni- the result which ensues, to those both who say 
posea'umfai- that ideas are as well substances as separable 
lacy of the substances, 2 and who at the same time constitute 
ideal theory. f orm Q ut Q f the genus aud the differences. For if 
forms and animal exist in man and in horse, there is, undoubt¬ 
edly, one and the same, or a different animal in number, for 
by definition it is evident that there is one and the same; for 
the same definition does he assign who says that they are 
inherent in each. If, therefore, there is some man—an actual 
thing subsisting essentially—that is this certain particular 
individual thing, and one which has a separate subsistence, it 
is necessary, also, that those things from which they are 
composed, as, for example, animal and biped, should signify 
this certain particular individual thing, and should involve 
a separable subsistence, and be substances. Wherefore, also, 
2 . illustrated this will be the case with animal. If, therefore, 
in the case of animal will be the same and one thing in horse 
‘ and man, as yourself in yourself, how will it be 

one in things that subsist separately ? and why will not this 
animal subsist, likewise, apart from itself? If, in the next 
place, it will participate in the properties of two-footed and 
many-footed, something which is impossible ensues ; for con¬ 
traries, at the same time, will be inherent in this, which is 
one thing, and this certain particular thing. And if this is 
not the case, what is the mode of subsistence when one 
affirms that an animal is two-footed, or adapted for walking 1 
Perchance, however, they are composites, and are in contact 
with one another, or have been mingled together. But all 
such suppositions as to the mode of subsistence in this case 
are absurd. Shall we say, however, that in each thing there 

1 Fide the chapter following. 

3 Some MSS. have the word aua here after oiVI as. 
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subsists something that is different ? Therefore, to speak the 
word, those things will be infinite of which the substance is 
animal; for not according to accident is man from animal: 
moreover, many things will animal itself be, for animal which 
is contained in each individual is substance, for it is not pre¬ 
dicated of anything else. And if this be not admitted, from 
that will man subsist, and that will be a genus of man. And, 
. further, all things from which man consists will be ideas; 
therefore, idea will not be an idea of one thing, but a sub¬ 
stance of another, for this is impossible; for, in such a case, 
each of those things that are contained in animals will bo an 
animal itself. Further, will it subsist from this certain par¬ 
ticular thing 1 and how will it subsist from this actual animal 1 
or how is it possible that animal should subsist—which is 
substance—as this very thing beside animal itself? 

Further, also, in the case of sensibles, both s. These proofs 
these consequences ensue, and consequences still conflrmeJ - 
more absurd than these ; if, therefore, it is impossible that 
this can be the case, it is evident that there is not an idea of 
them after such a mode as some would affirm. 


CHAPTER XV. 1 

But since both entirety and the formal cause 1 . Forms are 
are a different substance,—now, I say that the lngenerable - 
former is substance in this way as the formal cause that is 
comprehended along with matter, and that the latter is the 
formal cause in general,—in regard of as many things, 
then, as are so denominated, of these, truly, is there corrup¬ 
tion, for of these also is there generation; with form, how¬ 
ever, there is not a disruption of parts in such a way as for 
dissolution to ensue, for neither exists thero generation in 
this case; for the being of a house is not generated, but the 
being of this particular house : but forms subsist without 
any connexion with generation and corruption, and do not 

' What Aristotle labours to show in this chapter is this, that the 
eTSoj not subsisting apart from the S\i), whose form it determines, but 
merely in conjunction with it, cannot be said to be generated. The 
proper mode of speaking is to say that the whole substance consisting » 
of matter and form is generated. 
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subsist in a state of dependence upon either ; fol* it has been 
demonstrated that no one generates cr produces these. And 
2. Singulars, on this account, also, of sensible substances—I 
therefore, inde- mean, such as are singulars—there is neither 
definition nor demonstration, because they involve 
matter the nature of which is such as to admit of the possi¬ 
bility both of being and not being ; wherefore, all the singulars 
of such are things subject to decay or corruption. If, there¬ 
fore, also, demonstration be of those things that are neces¬ 
sary, as well as that which is a scientific definition, and if it 
does not admit of being the case, as neither with scientific 
knowledge that at one time it should be scientific know¬ 
ledge, and at another time should be ignorance, (but a thing 
of this kind is opinion,) so neither is it to be admitted that 
demonstration nor definition should subsist after this mode ; 
but such is an opinion, in regard of that which admits of 
being disposed otherwise. It is evident, therefore, that there 
would not be either definition or demonstration of those 
things that may subsist differently; for, also, things that are 
subject to corruption or decay are obscure to those even 
that are in possession of scientific knowledge, when they 
pass away from under the notice of sense : and though the 
same reasons or principles bo preserved in the soul, still will 
there not further exist thereof either definition or demonstra¬ 


tion. Wherefore, as regards things relating to definition, 
when one dofiues any of the singulars it is right that he should 
not be ignorant that always is it possible to overturn this 
definition, for a thing of this sort does not admit of definition, 
s. ideas are in- Neither, therefore, is it possible for any idea 
definable. to fog defined; for the idea ranks amongst singu¬ 
lars, as they say, and has, likewise, a separable subsistence. 
And it is necessary, also, that definition consist from names; 
but the person who is framing the definition will not create 
a name or nominative term, for it will be a thing unknown. 
The things, however, that are posited or acknowledged are 
common to all. It is necessary, then, that these also subsist 
in other things ; for instance, even just as if one should define 
yourself, he would say that you are an animal which is 
attenuated or white, or something else that will be inherent 


t 4 . Reply to an 
°tjectlou 


also in another. If any one, however, would say 
that there is no hindrance to all things being 
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separately inherent in many, but that all collectively belong 
to this alone, we must, in the first place, say that also they 
would belong to both; namely, animal biped to animal and 
biped. And this must needs ensue, likewise, in the case of 
things that are everlasting; since, at any rate, they are prior 
existences, and are parts of that which is a composite. But, 
assuredly, also, are they separable, if the thing—man—be 
• separable ; for either nothing will be separable, or both will be 
so. t If, indeed, then, nothing may possess tho capacity of 
a separate subsistence, there will not exist genus besides 
species; but if both are separable, there will exist the dif¬ 
ference likewise. In the next place, because they are prior 
existences in respect of being, these, also, on the contrary, 
will not be exposed to decay. And then, if ideas spring from 
ideas, (for more uncompounded are those tilings from which 
other composites arise,) it will be necessary that those things 
from which the idea consists should be predicated, further, 
of many; for instance, take tho case of animal and biped. But 
if this bo not admitted, how shall a knowledge of these be 
.attained? for there will be a certain.idea which it will be 
impossible to predicate in the case of more things than one. 
This does not, however, seem to be the case ; but every idea 
appears to be participable. 

As, therefore, it has been declared, it is over- J(1mb inde 
looked by these persons that it is impossible to finable proved 
frame any definitions or distinctions in the case ?terna"a ,u ” 
of things that are eternal, and eminently in the 
case of as many things as are single ; for instance, the sun 1 
and moon: for not only do persons err in the addition of 
things of this sort, in the event of which being taken away 
still the sun will continue as that bocK 7 which revolves round 
the earth, or which is hid by night. *For if the sun were to 
stand still in his orbit, or were to become apparent by night, 
in such a case no longer will he be the sun; but the thing 
would be absurd if he were not, for the sun signifies a 
certain substance. Further, such persons take for granted 
whatsoever points admit of being affirmed of another thing, 
’ust as if something else should become a thing of this sort, 

1 There is no article in tho original before sun, but there is before 
moon; the words are, Ijxioi nal 7) ovA^vij. I have in my translation, 
therefore, ventured to transpose this article. 
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it is eviden that it will be the sun. The definition, then, is 
oommon; hat the snn was classed amongst singulars in such 
a way as Cleon or Socrates, whereas, why does no one of these 
bring forward a definition of ideal for it would become mani¬ 
fest, to those who would attempt to prove the existence of 
such, that what is now stated is true. 


CHAPTER XVI . 1 

i capacities of I T is evident, also, that, likewise, the majority 
substance mis- 0 f those things which seem substances are capa- 
Btauce3°them- cities and parts of animals, for none of these 
selves. involves a separate subsistence; but when they 

may be separated, then, also, are they all of them as matter— 
I mean, such as both earth, and fire, and air; for none of these 
is one thing, but each, as it were, a heap of immatured 
things before they be digested, and some one thing produced 
from their being blended together. But particularly would 
one suppose the parts of animated beings, and those of the 
soul, to be both of them contiguous to an existence in this 
manner, as well in actuality as also in capacity, in respect of 
having the first principles of motion from something in their 
joints or flexures. Wherefore, some animals continue to 
retain life after being divided : but, nevertheless, will all of 
them subsist in capacity when they may be one thing, and 
that which is continuous by nature, but not by force, or by 
connascence, that is, growth in conjunction with something 
else; for a thing of this kind is mutilation. 

of Since, however, unity is denominated 2 3 as also 
supposing the entity is, and since the substance of unity is 
to be fh if sub- u sidgl®! and those things of which there is one 
stances of substance in number are one in number, it is 
things. evident that neither unity nor entity can possibly 

be the substance of things, as neither can the being of an 

1 We are now wanted against the needless multiplication of sub¬ 
stances. We should, however, to avoid error, bear in mind that the 
substance is matter developing itself to our observation under a certain 

form, but that the Qualities reside in this compound tcara fiisyap.iv, i.t, 
e potentially. These qualities are not, therefore, substances. 

3 Vide book II. chap. iv. 
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element or "first principle be the substance of things. But 
we are actually engaged in the inquiry, what, therefore, the 
first principle is, in order to conduct our investigation to 
that which is more known. The substance, then, indeed, of 
these is rather entity and unity, than both the first principle, 
and the element, and the cause ; but by no means are these 
substances either, if there be not anything else which is in 
, common with substance; for in nothing is the substance 
inherent but in itself, and in that which is in possession of 
itself, of which it is the substance. Further, unity would 
not subsist in many places at the same time ; that which is 
common, however, does subsist in many places at the same 
time: wherefore, it is evident that nothing of those things that 
are universals can possess a subsistence separate from singulars. 

But they who affirm the existence of forms , 1 3 . The Platonic 
speak partly correct in assigning them a separable 
subsistence, if they be substances, but speak true’, ami how 
partly incorrect, because they assert unity to be far <aUe ' 
a form in the case of many things. And the cause of this 
position with these Platonists is the following : that they 
have no rational account to render as to what are substances 
of this kind—I mean, such as are incorruptible, and have a 
subsistence independent of singulars and sensibles ; therefore 
do they constitute them as the same in the species with 
things that are corruptible (for we know these), namely, ideal 
" man and ideal horse, adding to sensibles the thing signified 
by the term ideal ; 2 although, indeed, if we had not beheld 
the stars, yet this would be no hindrance, I presume, to the 
existence of eternal substances," in addition to those which we 
had already attained a knowledge of. Wherefore, also, 

though even now we may not have it in our power to see 
what eternal substances are, yet, perhaps, it will be necessary 
that there bo some eternal substances in existence, at any 
rate . 3 That, indeed, therefore, neither any of those reputed 
universals is substance, nor that there is any substance com¬ 
posed of substances, is evident. 

' Vide book I. chap, vii., and also book XII. chap. iv. 

2 That is, to avri. 

3 This is another of those passages that Christian writers would 
adduce to show Aristotle’s coldness, at least, in his method of handling 
anythin* involving a religious interest. 
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But what and what sort of a thing we ought 
to define substance let us again declare, just as 
if having made another commencement; for, 
perhaps, from these statements will be evident the circum¬ 
stances also concerning that substance which is separated 
from sensible substances. Since, therefore, substance is a 
certain first principle and cduse, from this starting point 
must we pass onwards in our investigation. 

But the inquiry why a thing subsists is invari- 
gTonndedon” ably carried on in this way ; namely, why one 
that Substance 1 ^bing is inherent, in a certain other; for the inves- 
is a cause as to tigation why a musical man is a musical man, 
Subsists.' 111 * indeed, is to engage in the inquiry that has been 
mentioned, namely, why, or on what account a 
man. is musical 1 or it is to engage in the inquiry of something 
else. Therefore, in sooth, the investigation why this thing 
is the thing which it is, is no investigation at all; for it is 
necessary that the wherefore, 1 and the existence of a thing, 
should inhere as manifest entities. Now, I say, for instance, 
the moon undergoes an eclipse : and of the inquiry why a thing 
is that thing which it is, there is one principle and one cause 
in the case of all things, as on what account a man is a nr n, 
or a musician a musician, except some one say that e.„ch 
thing is indivisible in regard to itself; but this would be to 
constitute unity : but this is both common in the case of 
all things, and is a thing that is concise. One, however, 
might inquire why man is that kind of an animal that he is. 
This, then, is evident, that such a one does not investigate 
why he who is a man is a man. Accordingly, he engages 
in the inquiry why a certain thing subsists, as what is 
common in 'the case of something; but that it does so subsist 
ought to be evident; for, if it be not thus, he inquires after 
nothing : as, to take an instance, why does it thunder 1 
why, because sound is produced in the clouds : for so one 
thing as the cause of another is that which is under investi¬ 
gation. And on what account do these things, as bricks and 

1 tA St. : other MSS. read rS tv ri, which diminishes the f jrce and 
meaning of the passage. 


1. Summary 
view of what 
substance is. 
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stones, constitute a house ; it is evident, then, that he inves¬ 
tigates the cause ; but this is the essence or very nature of 
a thing, (that is, if one is to express himself logically,) which, 
in the case of some things, is that for the sake of which a 
thing subsists, that is, the final cause; as, perhaps, in the 
case of a house or a bed : but in the case of other things it 
is something that has imparted motion in the first instance ; 
for this also is a cause. But a cause of this kind is such a 
cause as is sought for in the case of a thing that is being 
produced and destroyed; but the other cause also is sought 
for in the case of a thing already in existence. The subject 
of investigation, however, is in an eminent degree latent— 
I moan, such a ono os is involved in the things that are mu¬ 
tually not predicated of one another; as, for instance, in the 
inquiry what man is, on account of its being asserted that he 
is simply so and so; but not from any definition being 
framed to the effect that he is this or that. It is requisite, 
however, if they conduct the inquiry correctly, to investigate 
such ; but if not, it will be the case that nothing will be 
under investigation, and something under investigation in 
common. But since it is requisite to have in possession the 
being of a thing, and that it should subsist, it is evident that 
the inquiry is about matter, why it subsists ; as, for instance, 
these particulars constitute a house—why 1 because these 
subsist as that which is the being of a house. 

Thus, too, is it in the inquiry why man is 3- And on the 
this particular thing, or why this body is in wiTmay^ciecuie, 
possession of this particular quality, the like w hymani« 
inquiry is made. Wherefore, the cause of the thing, 
matter is under investigation : but this is the form by which 
anything subsists, and this is substance. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that, in the case of simple substances, there is not any 
investigation in existence, nor any disciplinary teaching; but 
there is a different mode of investigation of things of this 
sort. Since, however, that which is compounded of some¬ 
thing, and compounded in such a way as that the whole is one 
thing, but not as a heap, but as a syllable, yet a syllable 
is not the elements of speech, nor the Bame thing with the 
letters B and A; nor is flesh the same with fire and earth: for 
when a dissolution of these takes place, flesh and syllable no 
longer exist, as in the instance of the flesh and the syllable ; 

p 
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but the elements subsist, that is, the fire and earth continue to 
subsist. The syllable in this case is something besides not 
only the elements of speech, namely, the vowel and the mute, 
but also something else; and the flesh not only is fire and 
earth, or the warm and the cold, but also something else. If, 
therefore, it is requisite that also flesh be either an element, 
or that which is compounded from elements—if. it is an 
element—again will there be the same reasoning, for from 
this,—even from fire and earth,—will consist the flesh; and, 
further, from something else something different , 1 so that the 
progression will go on to infinity: but if it be compounded 
from an element, it is evident that it will not consist of one, 
but many, or it will be that very thing itself. Wherefore, again, 
in the case of this, as in the case of the flesh or syllable, we 
shall put forward the same reasoning. Now, it would seem that 
there is something of this sort, and that it is not an element; 
and the cause, at least, of this thing being flesh, but that a 
syllable. In like manner, also, is it concerning other things. 
But the substance of each thing constitutes this, in truth; for 
this is’ the first cause of being or substance. Since, however, 
some things are not substances of things,—but this is the case 
with as many substances as according to nature are consti¬ 
tuted as well as by nature ,—to some, also, would this nature 
appear to be substance, or it is not an element, but a first 
principle. Now, an element 2 is that whereunto as inherent 
in a thing, as matter, a compound is divided, as, for instance, 
of the syllable A B, A and B are the elements. 

1 “Something different." I have supplied these words myself to 
complete the sense. 

1 Vide book IV. chap, iii. 
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CHAPTER I. 

From the statements that have been now made j An epltom<) 
it is necessary to draw our inference, and, collect- as to what are 
mg together a summary of the foregoing, to substances - 
impose upon our remarks some termination or conclusion. 
It has, therefore, been stated that the causes, and the first 
principles, and the elements of substances, are the subjects 
under investigation in the present Treatise. Now, as to 
substances, some are acknowledged to have a subsistence 
by all philosophers ; respecting others, however, certain spe¬ 
culators have put forth from time to time certain peculiar 
opinions of their own. Physical or natural substances are 
acknowledged to have a subsistence ; for example, fire, 
earth, water, air, and the rest of simple bodies: in the next 
place, plants, and the parts of these; animals, also; and their 
parts; and lastly, the heaven and the parts of the heaven: 
but those certain philosophers, who hold peculiar sentiments 
respecting substances, affirm that both forms and mathema¬ 
tical entities or species are substances. But, unquestionably, 
from the foregoing reasonings the consequence ensues of there 
6eing other substances—I mean, the essence or very nature 
of a thing, and the- subject. Further, in other respects we 
may assume that the genus is substance in preference to the 
species, and the universal to the singulars. With the uni¬ 
versal, however, and the genus, the ideas, also, are connected, 
for they seem to be substances according with the same 
process of reasoning. 

Since, however, the essence or very nature of 2 . Why Aristo- 
a thing appears to be substance, and the reason t t 1 he'di«cus>i t ons 
or principle of this is definition, on this account found in book 
we have settled various points respecting defini- VI- 

1 In book VII., which is according to others book VIII., we have a 
sort of application of the logical principles in regard of substance, 
arrived at in book VI., to the case of substance regarded as what i* 
cognisant by the senses 

P 2 
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tion, and respecting that which is essential. . But since 
definition is a sentence, and since a sentence has parts, we 
found it requisite also to examine concerning a part, what 
sort are the parts of substance, and what sort they are not, 
and whether these ought to be the same with the parts of 
the definition likewise? Further, then, neither is the uni¬ 
versal 1 nor the genus substance. But concerning ideas and 
mathematical entities we will subsequently 2 institute an 
inquiry; for, beside 3 the substances of things cognisant by the 
. . senses, certain speculators assert these to have a 

in book vii. subsistence. At present, however, let us treat 
of those substances that are acknowledged to 
have a subsistence; but these are sensible substances, or the 
substances of those things that fall beneath the notice of the 
senses. 

4 . Substances Now, all sensible substances involve matter. 4 
sensehave y substance may be considered as those 

matter as their things that may be classed amongst subjects 
subject. in one sense as matter, but in another as the 
definition; now, I mean by matter that which is not this 
certain particular thing in energy, but in capacity is this 
certain particular thing; and in a different sense definition 
and form are subjects. That which is this certain particular 
thing is separable from the formal principle of it, and third 
is that which is composed of these, of which alone there are 
generation and corruption, and which is a thing that simply 
has a separable subsistence; for of those substances which 
subsist according to a formal principle some are capable of a 
separate subsistence, but some are not so. But that matter 
is a substance is evident, for in all opposite changes is 
there something which is the subject of the changes; as, 
for instance, in place, that which is now here, but again is 
elsewhere ; and according to increase, that which is at the 
present moment of such a siae, and the next less or larger; 
and according to alteration, a person who is now healthy, and 

1 Vide book VI. chap. xiii. 2 In book XII. 

* Some MSS. read ir.pl instead of ir api. 

* In objects that are cognised by our senses, what we perceive is 
matter moulded into such and such a form; and this presupposes 
a substance in which the thing resides, which it would be a contradic¬ 
tion in termB to say could fall beneath the comprehension of sense. 
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at another time indisposed: and in like manner, also, accord¬ 
ing to substance, a thing which now subsists in a state of 
generation is again, however, in a state of corruption, and 
that which is at the present time a subject, as this certain 
particular thing, yet is at some future period a subject as 
according to privation. And, doubtless, the rest of the 
changes follow upon this; yet this does not follow one or two 
of the other changes: for there is no necessity, should even 
anything involve local or topical matter, that this also involve 
m’atter, both such as is generable and corruptible. What, 
then, is the difference between simple production, and that 
which is not simple production, has been declared in our 
Treatise on Physical Phenomena. 


CHAPTER II. 

But since the subsistence of substance as a sub- 1. What sen 
ject and as matter is admitted by philosophers, and ^’’vicwed’an” 06 
this is that which subsists in capacity, it remains energy; the 
that we should state what that substance is amongst mocn° us° o? e 
sensibles which subsists as energy. Democritus, this point, 
therefore, assuredly seems to be a person who considered that, 
in regard of this, there are three differences; for he was of 
opinion that the subject-body and the matter were one and 
the same thing, but that the difference lay either in the 
rysmos, 1 which is figure, or in the trope, which is position, 
or in the diathege, which is order. 

But there appear many existing differences; 2 . Substance, in 
as, for example, some things are termed sub- ^ w po t h^ub- 
stance from the composition of matter: as, to ject of many 
give an instance, whatsoever things are formed by darerencc *. 
mixture, such os mead, which is a mixture of honey and 
water; and others are termed so from a wooden fastening, 
as a chest ; 2 and others from a string, such as a bundle ; 
and others from glue, as a book; and others from many of 
these; and others, again, are said to subsist from position, as 
a threshold and the lintel of a door: for these differ from 

1 This has teen already noticed by Aristotle, in book I. chap. iv. 

1 yifupM I have translated “ wooden fastening,” on the authority of 
Liddell and Scott. Taylor renders it by the word “ nail.” 
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Wherefore it is evident that the fact of a things s 

st^ircr?. s szzsf &*£- 

A„d the subsistence of some things will be defined by even 
consist^from 'o^^Z^rs fi£ 

£ S^To’J^S^Zl Z ft^ |W 

i? 

If differences for these will be the first principles of snb- 
of ditlerenc , , those thines which have their sub¬ 
sistence; as, for examp , e g and the rare, 

sistence m the moin aiid the es r , belon g to 
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n C is right-lined and curved. Now, to some things 
their subsistciL will consist in their being mingled, and m 
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being mingled. ^ therefore) evident from these foregoing 

d UC C t"n a 3 drawn statements, that if substance is a cause of the 
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deed, then, is not any of these, or a thing that is connected 
together; nevertheless, it subsists analogically in each thing. 
And as in substances whatsoever is predicated of matter is 
actual energy, this also in an eminent degree is the case 
with the other definitions; as, for example, if it be neces¬ 
sary to define a threshold, we will say that it is a piece of 
wood or stone situated in this way, and if a house, that it is 
bricks and timbers disposed in such or such a way ; or, shall 
we further say that likewise the final cause exists in the case 
of some things? And if we are called on to define a lump of 
ice, we would reply, that it is water congealed or condensed 
in this form; and if symphony is to be defined, that it is 
a particular sort of mixture of the sharp and the fiat; and we 
must proceed in the same manner with other things also. 

It is evident, therefore, from these statements, 4 . Different 
that there is of different matter a different 
energy, 1 and a different definition; for of some awe’rent 
things composition is the energy and form, cncrgy ' 
and of other things mixture, and of others something 
else of those particulars enumerated above. Wherefore, of 
persons engaged in defining things, those, on the one hand, 
who say what a house is, that it is stones, bricks, timbers, 
speak of the house in respect of potentiality or capacity, for 
these are matter; but those who say, in addition, that it is 
a receptacle preservative of goods and bodies, or that it is 
some other such thing, speak of the house in regard of its 
energy ; and those who put both of these together, speak of 
the third substance—I mean, the substance composed of 
these, that is, of potentiality and energy. 2 For the defini¬ 
tion that subsists by means of differences seems to be that 
of form and energy, but that which consists from things 


1 To show what Aristotle means by energy or activity, ivipytia, we 
must bear in mind what has been already laid down touching the 
relation of matter and form; it is a sort of mediating principle between 
both, for where capacity exists there must be likewise some operating 
power to move such capacities into action. Now, this is precisely what 
takes place in the case before us. Matter, which is the capacity, is 
moulded into its several shapes by form, which is the energy. The 
thing may be well illustrated by the relation subsisting between voli¬ 
tion and muscular action. 

1 As to the relation between capacity and energy, we muBt refer te 
book VIII., where the subject is discussed at large. 
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that are mhe-cent appears \.o "be ftae Mv\v\\ksr ol vnsAXsjt 
rather. In like manner, also, does this consequence result 
unto the definitions -which Archytas 1 admitted, for they are 
compounded of both together ; as, for example, what is a 
lull 1 stillness in a mass of air; the air in this case is matter, 
but the stillness is energy and substance : what is a calm ? 
smoothness of sea; the subject in this case, as matter, is 
the sea, but the energy and form are smoothness. Now, it is 
evident, from what has been stated, what sensible substance 
is, and how it subsists; for the one thing is as matter, but 
the other os form when it is 2 energy: but the third is that 
which is composed of these. 


CHAPTER III. 3 

1. Does the It is requisite, however, that we should not be 

name signify . , 2 

the composite ignorant that sometimes it escapes our notice 
the energy and whether the name signifies the composite sub- 
form f stance, or energy, or form; as, for example, a 

house, whether it is a sign of that which is common to all 
houses,—viz. that it is a shelter composed of bricks, and rafters, 
and stones, disposed in this way,—or whether it is a sign of 
energy and form, because it is a shelter ? in the instance of a 
line, also, whether the name signifies that it is a duad in length, 
or, because of its being the duad, is a sign of energy and form? 4 
And, in the case of animal, whether it is soul contained in 
body, or soul simply, for soul is the substance and energy 
belonging to a certain body? And animal, also, would be 

1 Arohytas was a native of Tarentum, living about the same time with 
Plato. He was one of the most celebrated of the Pythagoric school, 
and the first philosopher amongst them whose literary labo.urs were 
committed to writing. Archytas was famous for his mechanical know¬ 
ledge and inventions, and his name is immortalized in the poetry of 
Horace, 28th Ode, book I. Vide Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, 
p. 66; Bohn’s edition. 

2 Srav: some copies read «a£. 

2 The inquiry Btarted in this chapter relates to whether we are to 
regard the name of a thing as being imposed upon it in reference to 
its being a compound, and from the operation of active power on 
capacity, or in reference merely to the active power itself, the «TJoi «al 
tvipytia ? 

* I have filled up the ellipsis here to complete the sense. 
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lout as in relation to one thing. 

These, however, differ in relation to something 2 Th(sinquiryi 
else; but they in no wise contribute to the as wen as 
advancement of the present investigation about sort,'or c- 

substanee,—I mean that substance which is cogni- ]««“ to onto- 
sant by sense; for the essence or very nature of a ° Br ' 
thing is inherent in the form and energy. For soul, I admit, 
and the being of a soul, are the same thing; but the being of 
a man, and the being man, are not the same thing; unless, 
likewise, the soul will be styled a man: and so the being of 
man will be the same, no doubt, in one respect, but not the 
same in another, with man. But the syllable does not appear 
to persons engaged in such investigations as consisting of the 
elements of speech and of composition, nor does a house 
seem to constitute both bricks and composition: and this 
supposition is made correctly, for the composition and the 
mixture of anything consist not from those things to which 
composition or mixture belongs. In like manner, also, it is 
not the case with anything else; as, for example, a threshold 
subsists from position, not position from a threshold, but the 
latter rather from the former; nor is a man animal and biped, 
but must needs be something which subsists besides these, if 
these are matter, and which is neither an element, nor from 
an element, but the substance; and the thing which they 
take away they denominate matter : if, then, this is a cause 
of existence, and if this is substance, they would term 1 this 
actual substance. Now, it is necessary that this be either a 
thing eternal, or subject to decay without being reduced to 
decay, and be generated without going through a process of 
generation. But it has been demonstrated, and made appa¬ 
rent elsewhere, that no one produces form, nor generates it, 
but that this particular thing is produced, and that what is 
composed of these is generated. But whether there are sub¬ 
stances of things corruptible capable of having a separate 
subsistence is in no wise evident as yet, save that thus much 
-is plain, that it is not admissible with some things at any 
rakaj'such as cannot possibly subsist even beside certain par¬ 
ticulars, say a house or a utensil. Therefore, perhaps, indeed, 

1 I have followed Didot’s text in omitting the particle oil, which the 
Leipsic edition retain* 
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neither such are substances—I mean sensibles—nor are these 
very things substances in any respect, nor anything else that 
does not consist naturally; for one may consider Nature as 
alone the substance in things that are liable to decay. 

3 . Refutation Wherefore, the doubt which the followers of 
of Antisthenes, Antisthenes, 1 and persons similarly uneducated, 
finabiiity of the indulged in, namely, that the nature of a thing 
quiddity*’ ° r can,K )t bo defined, involves some opportunity of 
a solution at present; for what they say is, that 
definition is a long sentence: but, certainly, as to the quality 
of a thing, what it is, though we cannot "frame any definition, 
yet we can even give instruction of some kind or other on 
such point; as, take the case of silver, you may not be able 
to tell what it is, to be sure, yet you may say that it can be 
assimilated in its appearance to tin. Wherefore, it belongs, 
in fact, to a substance of which it is admissible that there 
be a definition and formal principle; as, for example, of that 
which is a composite nature, whether it be cognisant to the 
sense or the intellect. But there cannot be such of those 
things from which these consist primarily, if the definitive 
reason has any signification in regard of anything, and it 
is necessary that the one be as matter, but the other as 
form. 


i This reason- Now, it is likewise evident,, on the supposition 
ing corrects that numbers are in a manner substances, 2 why 
notions as To i* is that they subsist after this mode, and not 

the subsistence as certain philosophers say, because they are a 
num ers. multitude or aggregation of monads. For defi¬ 
nition, also, is a certain number, (for both it is divisible and 
resolvable into indivisible elements; for formal principles are 
not infinite,) and number is a thing of this kind. And just 
as when any of those things whereof number consists has been 
either subtracted from number or added to it, no longer is 
there the same number, but a different one, even though ever 
so little be subtracted or added, so, in like manner, neither will 


1 The position of Antisthenes amounts to an exaggerated statement 
of the truth, because there are some things that are incapable of defi¬ 
nition as far as we are concerned ; for example, the divine or angelic 
nature. 

a Aristotle already, in the first book, has been occupied in an exami¬ 
nation into the Pythagorean system about number, and resumes this 
subject in book XII. chap, vi 
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definition, n<?r the essence or very nature of a thing, be any 
longer the same, when there is a subtraction or addition of 
anything. And it is necessary, further, as regards number, 
that there should be something through which it is one, which 
in the present case they cannot assign—I mean something 
through which it is one—if number is one thing. 1 For either 
it is not one thing, but is, as it were, a heap, or, if it is, it must 
be stated what that is which makes it to be one out of many 
things. Definition, also, is one thing, and similarly neither in 
regard of this which is compounded out of many things can 
they make assertions in this way. 2 And this result naturally 
takes place, for it is a consequence from the same reasoning; 
and the substance in this way is one thing, but not in such a 
way as some would make out who say, for instance, that it is a 
certain monad, or point, but that each is actuality, and a cer¬ 
tain nature. And as number involves neither the more and 
the less, so neither does that substance which subsists according 
to form; but, if this be the case, it is that which is connected 
with matter. Respecting, indeed, then, generation and cor¬ 
ruption, in regard of the aforesaid substances, in what manner 
it is admissible, and how it is impossible that they should 
take place, and regarding the reduction of definition into 
number, let the foregoing distinctions be set down thus far. 


CHAPTER IV. 3 

As regards material substaftce, however, it is 1 . Each mate- 
necessary that it should not escape our notice 
that, even though all things are from the same peculiar matter 
primary nature, or the same things as those that °‘ Kela ' 

are primary, and though the same matter be as a first prin- 

1 I have rendered the words in the text as literally as I can. 

1 I have followed Taylor’s explanation of this passage. The puno- 
tuation in the Leipsio edition is different. 

* Aristotle has already completed his observations as regards matter 
and form, and has shown, in respect of generation and corruption, that 
they are alone admissible in the case of what is a composite from 
both matter and form; and he now shows, seemingly in opposition to 
those who were searching up and down in the nature of things for some 
primary element, how, even on the assumption of such being in exist¬ 
ence, every material object has its own appropriate matter. 
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ciple, for things that are generated, nevertheless, there is a 
certain peculiar 1 matter of everything; for instance, the first 
matter of phlegm is the sweet, or the oily, and of bile, the 
bitter, or something else of this sort: but, perhaps, these, 
also, are from the same thing. And there are produced many 
substances of the same thing when one thing is the substance 
of another, as phlegm is from the fat and the sweet, if what 
is fat or oily be from what is sweet, and it is the case that it 
is from bile on account of the resolution of the component 
qualities into bile, as into their primary matter. For in a 
twofold way does one thing proceed from another, namely, 
either because it will be in the way of progression, 2 or of 
analysation into its first principle. 

2 . Different Now, on the supposition of the existence of one 

things may be matter, it is possible for different things to be 
the same generated by reason ot the cause which imparts 
whir”the 1 motion, as both a chest and a bed are formed 

thing is hitfe- from wood : of some things, however, the matter 
matted Soften* ' s necessarily different, when the things themselves 
different, are different; as, for example, a saw can never be 
made of wood, nor does it belong to the cause imparting 
motion to accomplish this, for it can never produce a saw of 
wool or of wood. But if, then, it is possible to make the 
same thing of different matter, it is evident that art and the 
first principle, as one that originates the motion in a thing, 
are the same; for if matter were different from that which 
imparts motion, the thing made or generated would also be 
different. When, therefore, one may investigate what the 
cause of a thing is—since causes are denominated in many 
ways 8 —it is necessary to mention all the contingent causes: 
as, for example, what is the cause of man as matter, that is, 
the material cause: is it the menstrual blood? and what is 
the cause, as that which imparts motion, or, in other words, 
the efficient cause: is it not the seed, then? and what is the 
cause as form, or the formal cause: is it not the essence, or 
very nature of the thing? and what is the final cause of his 

1 oixtia : this word might be translated “ domestic." 

a The Latin version renders this, “ ex eo quod progredietur." 

8 Aristotle means, of course, his fourfold enumeration of causes, 
found in the Physics, in the Posterior Analytics, and in more places 
than one in the Metaphysics. 
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existence: iait not the end thereof? But, perhaps, both of 
these are the same. And it is requisite, also, to mention the 
most immediate or proximate causes. What is the matter of 
man ? not fire or earth, but that which is matter peculiar or 
domestic to the nature of man. 

Certainly, then, respecting physical and gener- g The realon 
able substances, it is necessary to advance for- inp thus ap- 
wards in our investigations in this manner, if Jtance'that’i* 
one will advance correctly; since, in such a case, physical and 
both these causes, and causes of such a descrip- not apply to 
tion, are in existence, and if it be requisite to ^jchthough 
have a knowledge of causes. Concerning physi- physical is yet 
cal or natural substances, however, but such as etenlal ' 
are everlasting, there is another mode of reasoning; for some 
of them, perhaps, do not involve matter, or do not involve 
matter of this kind, but only that which is movable in place. 
And, therefore, as many as possoss a natural subsistence, 
but are not substance, 1 2 these do not involve matter, but the 
subject to them constitutes substance; as, for instance, what 
cause is there of an eclipse? say, what material cause is there? 
for no such can be assigned, save that the moon is that which 
is passive : and what is the cause of this phenomenon, as 
that which imparts motion and destroys light, that is, the 
efficient cause, the earth ? The final cause, however, does 
not, perhaps, exist in this case : and the formal cause is 
definition; yet this is obscure, unless the definition be along 
with the cause : as, what is an eclipse ? it is a privation of 
light. And if this addition be made, that this privation of 
light is occasioned by the earth intervening in the midst, this 
will be a definition in conjunction with the cause. But, in 
the case of sleep, it is obscure what is the first thing that is 
passive. Shall we say that it is the animal in its entirety? 
yes : but in what part does this passive condition arise? and 
what organ is it that first undergoes this passive change ? is it 
the heart, 3 or something else? then, there is the inquiry, by 

1 ovcrla : it is better, perhaps, to read tliis ov<ri<f, and translate the 
words thus : “ but have not a subsistence substantially.” 

2 This was the opinion of Plato, according to Alexander; at least, 

we find this assertion in the Commentaries on this book of the Meta¬ 
physics attributed to Alexander: but Brandis looks with suspicion on 
all such as being the work of Alexander, beginning from book V. 
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reason of what agency does this passive condition ensue? and, 
in the next place, what is this passive condition—I mean, the 
condition that belongs to that particular organ, and does not 
belong to the whole body ? shall we say that it is such and 
such a kind of immobility ? be it so : but this is such because 
there is something to undergo an affection in the first 


CHAPTER V. 1 

And since some things are unconnected both 
with generation and corruption, and some are not 
so; as, for example, points—if they really subsist 
—and in general, species and forms; (for it is not 
whiteness that is generated, but the white wood :) or, if also 
everything which is generated is generated from something, 
in such a case all contraries would not be generated from one 
another; but in a different way would white man be from 
black man, and whiteness from blackness: nor of everything 
is there matter; but of as many things as there is generation 
and mutual change ; and as many things as are without altera¬ 
tion, or are not, of these there is not matter. It involves, 
however, a subject of doubt, how matter—I mean, that which 
belongs to each thing—stands in relation to contraries; for 
instance, if the body be healthy in capacity, and if the oppo¬ 
site thing to health be disease, whether shall we say that both 
subsist in capacity ? Whether shall we, also, say that water 
in capacity is both wine and vinegar? Or shall we say that 
the body is matter of health according to its habit, and 
according to form; but that it is the matter of disease, 
according to privation, and according to corruption, such as 
is contrary to Nature ? . 

. And another certain doubt is there, also, why 

2. Another . , ,, ,, « . . 

subject for wine is not the matter ot vinegar, nor vinegar in 
tl'int upo " ,w * capacity; although vinegar is produced from this ; a 

and, in respect of one that is alive, we may doubt 

1 Aristotle is led to the inquiry in this chapter from the investi¬ 
gations already pursued in regard of SiimfUs. 

‘ The difficulty comes to this—must we not regard water, for in¬ 
stance, as endued with the twofold potentiality of wine and vinegar, as 
a subject having a capacity for contraries t 


instance. 


]. The material 
principle in 
reference to the 
generation of 
contraries. 
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whether suclf is in potentiality a dead body, or is not; but the 
corruptions subsist according to accident: the actual matter, 
however, of an animal, subsists according to corruption, as 
the capacity and matter of a dead body, and the water, also, 
of vinegar; for from these are they generated, as night from 
day. And as many things, therefore, as in this way undergo 
changes into one another, ought to revert back into matter; 
as, for instance, if from a dead body an animated one should 
be generated, it is requisite that the dead body should first 
be’resolved into matter, in order that in this way an animated 
body might afterwards be generated from it; and, in like 
manner, vinegar must be resolved into water, then will wine 
in this way be produced. 


CHAPTER VI. 1 

But bearing upon the doubt mentioned above, i. now are we 
both respecting definitions and respecting num- SeuSltyofto. 
bers, is the question, what is the cause of motion in con- 
there being one ? for of all such things as have "he piuiSuy 0 f 
many parts, and of which the whole is not. as it what is defined! 
were, a heap, but is something else, namely, an entirety, beside 
the parts, there is a certain cause, since also in bodies—in 
some indeed—contact is the cause of their being one, and in 
others viscosity or some other such passive quality. Now, 
definition is one disoursus or sentence, not by a bond of con¬ 
nexion, as the Iliad, but in respect of being of ono thing. 
What, then, is it which makes man to be one thing, and why 
is he one thing, but not many things; as, for example, 
both animal ana biped, and in the most eminent degree also, 
if, as some say, any animal in itself, and biped in itself, have 
a subsistence 1 For why is not man those very things, and 
why will men subsist, not according to participation of one 
man, 2 but the participation' of two things, both animal and 
biped 1 And, in general, therefore, man will not be one thing, 
but many things, namely, animal and biped. It is, therefore, 

1 From his solution of the question as to the existence in a subject 
of a capacity for contraries, Aristotle now decides a point connected 
with the unity of external objects in relation to the percipient. 

• 1 This is the reading in Didot’s edition, and is more clear than that 
in the Iieipsic text. 
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evident that to persons treating the subject in Such a way as 
they have been accustomed to frame their definitions and 
assertions, it is not possible to adduce a reason of this and 
solve the matter in doubt. 

2 The real bo- But if the case stands as we say, namely, 
lutionofthis that one thing, indeed, is matter, but another 
the difference’" form,—and, again, that one thing subsists in ea- 
betwecn cupa- pacity, but another in energy,—no longer would . 

the matter under investigation seem a sub¬ 
ject of doubt, for this doubt is the same as if the round 
brass were the definition of a garment. For this name would 
be a sign of the definition ; wherefore, the object of investiga¬ 
tion is what the cause is that the circular and the brass are 
one. No longer, however, does the doubt appear to remain, 
because the one is matter, but the other form. What,-then, is 
the cause of this, namely, that what subsists in capacity should 
subsist in energy beside the producing cause—I mean, in the 
case of whatsoever things there is generation 1 for there is no 
other cause of the sphere that subsists in capacity subsisting 
as a sphere in energy, but this was the essence in each thing. 
And as regards matter, there is one kind that is intelligible, 
and another that is cognisant by the senses ; and as regards 
definition, one sort, indeed, is invariably matter, and another 
is energy, as a circle is a plain figure. As many things, how¬ 
ever, as do not involve matter, either intelligible or sensible, 
forthwith is it possible that each of these be one certain par¬ 
ticular thing, as that which is a certain particular thing is 
this particular thing as well as quality and quantity; where¬ 
fore, also, there does not inhero in definitions either entity or 
unity, and the essence or very nature of a thing is forthwith a 
certain unity, as also a certain entity; wherefore, also, there is 
not any different cause for any of these being one, or of there 
being a certain entity in them, for immediately doth each 
constitute a certain entity and a certain unity; yet they are 
not inherent in entity or unity as in the genus 1 of these, nor 
have they a subsistence as though they were separable from 
singulars. 

a. An attempt- And, on account of this aforesaid doubt, some 
n&om'the ° f philosophers maintain that participation, to wit, 
nhenomenon of is the oause ; and what the cause of the participa- 
1 yo>«i: other MSS. read ytviatu 
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tion is, and vftiat the participation itself is, they participation, 
are in doubt; bat some assign the intercourse 
of the soul as the cause, just as Lycophron, 1 who says that 
science is the union of the act of scientific knowledge and of the 
soul: but others affirm that the principle of vitality consists in 
the composition or conjunction of soul with body. Indeed, the 
same reasoning holds good as regards all things; for also the 
♦ being in sound health will be either the union, or conjunction, 
or composition of soul with health. And for the brass to be 
a triangle will be a composition of brass and of triangle, and 
for a thing to be white will be a composition of superficies and 
whiteness; and a cause of their speaking in this way is 
because they are searching for the uniting principle and dif¬ 
ference of capacity and actuality. But, as has been said, 
both the ultimate matter and the form are the same ; and 
the one subsists in capacity, but the other in actuality. 
Wherefore, the investigation of what is the cause of unity is 
similar to the inquiry into the cause of a thing being one; for 
everything is one particular thing subsisting both partly 
in capacity and partly in energy, in' a certain respect, as one 
thing. Wherefore, there is no other cause, except there be 
something that can be shown to subsist as a cause imparting 
motion from potentiality into energy. Now, whatever 
things do not involve matter, all of these are simply some 
certain particular thing. 

1 Lycophron. It does not appear who this Lycophron was; the . 1 
commentators merely say of him that he was a sophist, probably a 
contemporary of Aristotle. He certainly was not the great poet cl 
that name. 
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CHAPTER I. 

j. How meta- Concerning substance, then— I mean, eoncem- 
FsTfcknce of* ^ D 8 that which is primarily entity, and to which all 
the “ens," is the rest of the categories of entity are referred— 
capacity,^™- 1 ' 11 ' wo have declared our sentiments. For according 
to the definition of substance are denominated 
the other entities, viz. both quantity, and quality, and the 
rest of the things that are predicated in this way; for all 
such will involve the definition of substance, as we have as¬ 
serted in our earliest dissertations. 2 But since entity is 
denominated partly as quiddity, or quality, or quantity, but 
partly according to capacity and actuality, and according to 
work," let us frame certain distinctions and definitions as 
regards both capacity and actuality; and, in the first in¬ 
stance, as regards that capacity, or potentiality, which is 
spoken of sis such with especial precision: not, to be sure, 
that this is of service towards the advancement of our present 
design, for potentiality and actuality extend further than 
things merely predicated according to motion. But when we 
have spoken our opinions concerning this in our definitions, 
as regards energy, we shall make matters plain concerning 
the other points likewise. 

2 . Several That, indeed, therefore, potentiality is predi- 

modssof poten- ca t e <j many ways, and that the possession of 
city, enumo- potentiality is expressed in many ways, has been 
rated - settled by us elsewhere. 3 But as many of these 

as are styled potentialities equivocally may be omitted; for 

1 In the eighth book—ninth according to some—Aristotle considers 
the subject of capacity and energy with more minuteness. It iB well 
worthy of study, not merely for the distinctions which are fototd drawn 
in it, but also for the admirable classification of capacities, or poten¬ 
tialities, which it contains. 

1 Vide book VI. chap. i. 

5 In the fourth book,—his book of metaphysical definitions,—where 
the term 5iivarus, in its various significations, is fully explained. Vide 
chap. xii. of that book. 
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some capacities, or potentialities, aro denominated capacities 
by reason of a certain similarity (as in geometry we speak 
of potentiality in this way), and things that are potential and 
impotential we call such in regard of their being, in a certain 
respect, endued with such a capacity, or not being so. As 
•many potentialities, however, as are referred to the same 
form or species are all certain first principles, and are pre¬ 
dicated in reference to one primary potentiality,' which is a 
fir§t principle of change in another body, so far forth as it is 
another. For there is a capacity, on the one hand, of being 
passive, which, in the actual subject of passion, constitutes a 
first principle of a passive state through the intervention of 
another body, so far forth as it is another. There is, on the 
other hand, the habit of impassivity, such as tends towards a 
condition which is worse, and the habit of corruption, which 
arises from the instrumentality of another body, so far forth 
as it is another—I mean, a first principle capable of bringing 
about a change. For in all these definitions is inherent the 
definition of the primary potentiality just mentioned. And 
again, these potentialities are styled cither those of action 
merely, or passion, or subsistence in an excellent manner. 
Wherefore, also, in the definitions of these aro inherent, in 
a manner, the definitions of the former potentialities. 

It is, therefore, evident that there is, in a 3. inferences 
certain respect, one potentiality of action and tuLTnumwa- 
passion,—for a thing that is potential is such in tion of poten- 
regard of itself having the potentiality of passive- tlalmes - 
ness, and in regard of another thing having it by reason of 
this,—and, in another respect, there is a different potenti¬ 
ality. For one kind of potentiality resides in the patient; for, 
on account of its having a certain first principle, and on 
account of matter, 1 2 also, being a certain first principle, the 
subject of the passion is passive, and one thing undergoes 
a change by reason of another; for that which is fat :s 
combustible also: but that which yields in this manner 

1 These words are worthy of attention; for by thus making every 
capacity in its action relative to the operation of a certain other capa¬ 
city, we ultimately arrive at the primary capacity ; and this, according 
to principles already established, presupposes a something beyond 
capacity, an activity, the absolute iripytia, the first cause. 

2 S\riv ; some copies read, Z\r)v. 
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is a thing that' is bruised ; and in like manner, also, is it 
with other things. But another kind of potentiality resides 
in the agent, as the hot, and the capacity of house-building, 
are involved severally, the former in that which is capable of 
making a thing warm, and the latter in a person who is 
qualified to build a house. Wherefore, as far forth as a 
thing is naturally connected with itBelf it in no wise under¬ 
goes a passive state itself, by reason of its own agency, for it 
is one thing, and not anything else. 

t. what impo- And impotentiality, and that which is impo- 
tenttaiity is, tential (now, such is contrary to potentiality), is 
privation. Wherefore, every potentiality belongs 
to the same, and subsists according to the same subject with im¬ 
potentiality. Privation, 1 however, is predicated in many ways ; 
for privation is to be found where a thing does not possess 
something else, and, though fitted by nature for the possession 
of such, may yet not have it either entirely or when it is 
fitted by nature : and we say either, after this manner, that 
it is privation, for instance, altogether so, or yet even in. 
some certain respect or other. And, in the case of som<J 
tilings, if being by nature adapted to possess a thing, thejl 
may not yet have such by reason of violence, we say that 
these are subjects of privation in this respect. 


CHAPTER II. 

1 . a» to poten- Since, however, such first principles of poter 

and others tiulity are in ] lerent P ar % 111 things that are 
are’not, con- inanimate, and partly in things that are animate 
nocted with and contained in soul, and in that portion of the 
soul which possesses reason, it is evident! that 
also of potentialities some will be devoid of reason, whereas 
others will be accompanied with reason. Wherefore all the 
arts, even such as are constructive, 3 as well as the sciences, 
are potentialities ; for they constitute first principles Which 
are causes of change in another suhject, so far forth as 
it is another, And all those potentialities, indeed, that are 

. ‘ Tlle .* erm privation, <rr(pr,<ris, has been already defined in book IV 
aoap. xxil 

' ”" rT and tratqrun! HUrrruuu. 
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accompanied, or involve any connexion with reason, are pro¬ 
ductive of contraries ; each of those, however, that is devoid 
of reason is alone productive of one result: as, for instance, 
that which is hot is productive of the promotion of heat 
merely, and the medicinal art of disease and health. 

And a cause of this is the following, that 2. Difference 
scientific knowledge is reason, and the same ^e h powera U of 
reason makes manifest the result produced and these two 
it^ privation, though not after the same manner; tenuafity «£” 
and in one way is this reason that which creates counted for - 
this knowledge for both , 1 yet in another it affords greater 
knowledge of the thing in existence than of its privation. 
Wherefore, it is requisite that such sciences as these should 
involve a knowledge of contraries; but that of the one it 
should be thus essentially, and of the other not essentially ■ 
for also reason is a knowledge of the one essentially, but of 
the other, after a certain manner, according to accident, for 
by negation and ablation it makes manifest the contrary ; 
for primary privation is that which is contrary, and this is 
an ablation of the other. Since, however, contraries are not 
inherent in the same thing—now, science is a capacity in 
respect of the possession of reason , 2 and the soul also pos¬ 
sesses a first principle of motion—hence the healthy or 
salubrious produces health only, and that which is capable 
of promoting heat—warmth, and of promoting cold—chilli¬ 
ness ; but the scientific person produces both. For of both, 
no doubt, has reason a knowledge, but not in the same 
manner ; and this reason subsists in a soul which possesses 
a first principle of motion. Wherefore, soul will move both 
from the same first principle, having effected coherence 
towards the same thing; wherefore, the things which are 
potential, or endowed with capacity according to reason, 
produce contraries to the productions of that which is poten¬ 
tial without reason, for one first principle is comprised in 
reason. But it is evident that also upon the 3 The } 
power of action and passion in an excellent not necessarily 


1 I have followed Taylor’s paraphrastic rendering of this passage. 

* What Aristotle means is this,—that science presupposes in man 
a scientific capacity, and that this is to be found in the rational soul, 
which contains within itself the efficient cause of man’s pursuit after 
knowledge. 
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involved in the manner there follows the power merely of action 
notion of or of passion : but in this latter the former is 

dvvafits. not i nvar i a bly to be found ; for he that acts, well 

must needs also be an agent, but where a person only is an 
agent it is not necessary, also, that he should act well. 


CHAPTER III . 1 

i. False notion* But there are some who say — for instance, 
of tiie Megaric ^hose of the Megaric school—that where there 
energy being a is energy, there only is there potentiality, or 
ditton po-" capacity, but that where there is no energy, there 
tentiaiity. j 8 no potentiality ; for example, that the person 
who does not actually build has not the capacity of building, 
but that he has the capacity of building when lie actually 
builds, and that it is in like manner, also, with other things. 
Now, the absurdities which ensue with these speculators it is 
not difficult to discover. For it is evident that neither will 
he bo a builder if he does not actually build ; for the being 
of a builder consists in the possession of the capacity of 
building; and in like manner, also, it is the case with the rest 
of the arts. If, therefore, it is impossible for one to possess 
arts of this kind, if he has not at any time received instruc¬ 
tion in them, and acquired them, and not to be in the posses¬ 
sion of them, unless at some time or other he lose them, (for 
one may do so either through forgetfulness, or a certain 
affection, or time ; for as to the thing itself, that, at any rate, 
has not fallen into decay, for it is in existence always;) this 
being the case when there may be a cessation of operation 
on the part of such a one, he will not have in possession 
the art, and how will he again forthwith proceed to build 
in resuming the art which he had lost 1 

1 Aristotle, by what goes before, is led to attack the Megarian philo¬ 
sophers, who confounded everything with “ being,” and, therefore, po¬ 
tentiality with energy. The rallying point of the Megarics was the 
school established at Megara by Euclid, a native of the place; and 
Aristotle, no doubt, has his eye fixed principally on Euclid, for the 
lattor was a most vehement opponent of the dogmatism of the Peri¬ 
patetics. Vide Tenneman, p. 98, translated in “Bohn’s Philological 
Library.” 
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And in like manner will it be the case, also, 2 . This Megan, 
with things that are inanimate ; 1 for there dogma aHn to 
will be neither cold, nor hot, nor sweet, nor, in ProtagS re¬ 
short, anything cognisable by sense, when such £ure* sSbiect- 
is not an object of sensation. Wherefore, it will tvity of our 
happen with these philosophers that they should senaatlons - 
put forward the same theory with Protagoras. But, unques¬ 
tionably, neither will a man possess any sense unless he per¬ 
ceives or energizes. If, therefore, that animal is blind which 
does not possess the power of vision, though naturally 
adapted to see, and when it is naturally adapted to see, and, 
further, as it is thus naturally adapted, in such a case the 
same individuals oftentimes during the same day will be blind, 
and in like manner deaf. Further, if that which is impoten- 
tial be that which has been deprived of capacity, that which 
has not been generated, to be generated will be a thing that 
is impossible ; but one who says that what is devoid of a 
capacity of being generated, either actually exists, or will do so, 
shall affirm what is false; for this would signify what is impo- 
tential. Wherefore, these assertions overturn both the ex¬ 
istence of motion 2 and of generation ; for that which stands 
will always stand, and that which sits will always remain in 
a sitting posture; for a man will not rise up if he be sitting 
down, for it will be impossible for that to rise up which 
would not possess the capability, at least, of rising up. 

If, therefore, it may not be possible to affirm 3 These ' en . 0 
these things, it is evident that potentiality and neous views 
energy are something different from each other; the n &fference 
those theories, however, make potentiality and °f potentiality 
energy to be the same : and thus it is not a from each 
small thing which they are seeking to over- other - 
turn. Wherefore, it happens that a thing admits of being, 
and yet may not be, and that a thing admits of not being, 
and yet may bo. In like manner, also, is it with the rest of 
the categories: that which is endued with the capacity of 

1 Protagoras founded liis scepticism on the pure relativity of our 
sensations, and Bishop Berkeley endeavoured to build the reality of 
God’s existence on the same foundation. What a different philosophy 
resulted from the same suggesting cause to the mind of the impious 
aDd daring sceptic, and to that of the humble and confiding Christian 1 

2 And, therefore, such theories, when pushed forward to their legiti¬ 
mate consequences, must end in atheism. 
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walking yet may not walk, and that which does not walk 
may yet be able to walk. This, however, is a thing that is 
potential, in which, when the energy is present of that of 
which it is said to have the capacity, there will not be in 
existence anything that is devoid of potentiality. Now, 
I mean, for instance, if one is able to sit, and it so happens 
that such a one sits, if the sitting posture will have an exist¬ 
ence in the case of such a one, nothing impossible or impo- 
tential will ensue. And if anything may be moved, or may 
impart motion, or remain at rest, or impede a body in its 
course, or be in existence, or be generated, or not be in 
existence, or not be generated, the case will be similar. 


4. The origin But the name, energy , 1 which is combined 
of the name with actuality, and tends towards other things, 
outTu nature. ^ as proceeded forth from motions principally; for 
motion in an eminent sense appears to constitute 
the energy of a thing. Wherefore, also, to nonentities they do 
not attribute the having motion imparted to them, but certain 
other categories: as, for instance, things which are nonentities 
are intelligible and desirable objects, but are not in motion. 
And this is the case because nonentities in energy will, how¬ 
ever, subsist in energy; for of nonentities some are nonentities 
in capacity, but yet have ho existence because they do not 
exist actually. J 


CHAPTER IV . 2 


. No J>, if t he Potential be that which it has 
condition to been declared to be, upon whicli energy is conse- 
energy. quential, it is evident that it is not possible that 

it be true to say that this particular thing is endued with a 
capability of being, but yet will not exist ; so that, on this sup¬ 
position, what things impotential are would elude our search, 
ow, say, for instance, this is just as if any one affirm it to 


end to wh? 1 , 7 J'T en u ergy f 8 ]t T ro in a 8tate of rest after the 

U—, . u, 8h f be .™ brought about, this presupposes that 
or regahU^ln this.transition through the intervention of motion; 

jrasssss sz&x&s. sr* 
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be possible tbat the diameter of a square be commensurate 
with its side, although this commensurability will never be 
established; not reckoning that it is a thing that is impossible, 
because nothing hinders anything that is potential, in regard 
of existence and of generation , 1 from not being, nor being 
likely to exist. But that follows necessarily from the points 
laid down, if, also, we should suppose a thing may be, or may 
be generated, which is not in existence, I admit, but yet is 
a thing that is endued with the capacity of being; because 
thdre will be in such a supposition as this nothing that is 
impossible: but, at any rate, it will be admitted that this 
result will ensue; for, allowing the commensurability of the 
diameter, the inference must follow that even are equal to 
odd numbers, which is an impossibility . 2 For what is false 
is not the same also with that which is impotential; for that 
you now are in a standing position is false, to be sure, but 
is not a thing that is impossible . 3 

And at the same time, also, is it evident that, „ 
upon the supposition ot the existence ot A, is of this by 
must needs exist likewise; and if A exist as "^boi? 
a thing that is potential in regard of being, it 
follows that also B must needs be a thing that is potential 
in regard of being; for if there be no necessity for its being 
a thing potential in regard of being, nothing hinders that 
which is a thing possible to be from not being at all. Now, 
let A be a thing that is possible to be. Therefore, since A is 
a thing possible to be, if A be admitted as existing, nothing 
impossible to bs would actually ensue. However, B, at any 
rate, must necessarily exist; but this was impossible. Grant, 
therefore, that it is impossible. If, then, it were impossible 
for B 4 to exist necessarily, it is necessary that it should be 
impossible for A to exist. But then A was possible, there¬ 
fore will B be so likewise. If, then, A be possible, B also 

1 The commentators say that Aristotle here glances at Plato for an 
opinion of his as regards the generation, and, therefore, the corruptibility 
of the celestial spheres. This would directly clash with the notions of 
the Stagyrite ; vide De Coelo, book I. chap. x. 

2 This is Taylor’s paraphrastic rendering of the text. Vide note, p. 109. 

3 This distinction between these two significations of the word 

is most worthy of our attention. 

4 The Leipsic edition has A here instead of B, which quite destroys i 
the link in this chain of reasoning. 
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will be possible, if they subsist in such a way as, that in con¬ 
sequence of the existence of A, B necessarily exists also. If, 
therefore, on the supposition that the things signified by A B 
subsist in this manner, it may not be a thing possible for this 
to take place in reference to B in this way, neither will 
A B subsist in the manner that has been laid down; and if, 
on the supposition of the possibility of the existence of A, 
it is necessary that B also should exist as a thing that is pos¬ 
sible to be, supposing, then, A to exist, it is necessary also 
that B exist. For that it is possible from necessity for- B 
to exist, if it be possible for A to exist, signifies as follows, 
that if A exists, and when it exists, and as far as it is a thing 
that is possible to exist, that then, and in this way also, that 
is necessary in regard of the existence of B. 


CHAPTER V. 

.'he T red AND whereas °f a U existing potentialities some 

of different ar0 congenital, as those of the senses, but others 
SS: int ° arc developed from habit, 1 as the ability of 
playing on a flute, and some from discipline, as 
capacity in the arts, it is necessary that those that are 
developed from habit and reason should be acquired by re¬ 
peated exercises of previous activity, but that those which 
flie not of this description, and such as are concerned with 
passivity, should not necessarily bo acquired in this way. 
hince, however, that which is endued with potentiality is able 
to efleot something, both the term “ sometimes” and the term 
somehow must one add in the definition, and as many 
things eise as are consequential to this. And some things that 

m " ; r° rd1 " 8 t0 r T° n d ° DOt P° sse ss The potentiality of 
with ° motion, and their potentialities are accompanied 
tiorvil 1 ^ 8 ^ 1 ' v [ iereas , as regards other things that are irra- 
necel’ lr ?i ,7 P ote f Mt.es irrational, those, also, it is 
L both-n, + i - S ’. St “ an auimated creature, but these 
of such ft 1 this being the case—m respect of potentialities 

they aJe endT/^* 10 .? “ thia ’ * is r6 du4e, when, as far as 
, y endued with capacity in this way, the passive and 

nWBidTbr^ and might b« 
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the productive approximate towards each other, that one set 
of them should be active and the other passive; but it is not 
necessary that this should take place with those—I mean, 
with rational—potentialities. For, as regards all of these, 
each one is productive of one thing; whereas those are pro¬ 
ductive of contraries : wherefore, this will at the same time 
produce contraries—a thing, however, that is impossible. 

It is necessary, then, that there be something 2 The ( ans . 
else which may be predominant, and this I call turn of capacity 
propension, or free-will; for whatsoever is the b^ou^ht'about 
object of a particular propension, this will that through pro- 
propension authoritatively or rightfully accom- w'ji'h'as’a me- e 
plish, 1 when, as far as it is endued with capacity, P rin - 

it may subsist, and approximate unto the passive. 

Wherefore, that which is endued with capacity according to 
reason must altogether compass its object, when it feels an 
appetite after that unto which it has a capability of attain¬ 
ing, and so far as it has this capability. Now, the power 
to do or accomplish anything subsists when that which is 
passive is present, and is so disposed. And if this be not the 
case, there will be no power to accomplish it; for, in the 
event of none of those things that are extrinsic offering any 
obstruction, there is no further necessity for adding these 
words, “ nothing extrinsic offering obstruction,” into the 
definition, for it involves potentiality, as it belongs to a 
capacity of action ; yet it is not so altogether, but when 
things are disposed in some such manner as that in their 
case will also external impediments be removed; for those 
are taken away—I mean, some of those distinctive terms that 
are contained in the definition. Wherefore, neither will an 
appetite accomplish two things, or contrary things, even 
though at the same time it may feel disposed or be actuated 
by an inordinate desire to accomplish them; for it does not 
involve power over their attainment in this way at the same 
time, nor is there present the power of the simultaneous 
accomplishment of such, since those objects of pursuit over 
which appetite has control it will accomplish in this manner. 

1 What Aristotle here says of propension, Butler affirms of tha 
moral faculty; »n short, this necessity of subordination, as well as the 
fact of its operation, with the Bishop is the experimental proof of 
the existence of conscience. Vide Sermons, I.—III. J 
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CHAPTER VI. 1 

1. Advantage But since we have spoken concerning poten- 
tion ta e to a the U1 ' tiality, such as subsists according to motion, let 
nature of ac- us frame some definitions and distinctions re- 
uvity, i-tov.a. g ar( ji n g energy, both as to what energy or 
activity is, and what sort of a thing it is. For the nature of 
that which is potential, or endued with capacity, likewise, at 
the same time will be apparent to those who make a division 
in this matter, because we not only say that this is a thing 
endued with potentiality or capacity which is fitted by 
nature to impart motion to something else, or to have 
motion imparted to itself by something else, either viewed 
simply or in a certain manner, but we also assert this as 
being the case after a different mode. Wherefore, in our 
investigations we shall also treat of these points. 

2. what energy The existence of the thing, however, as the 
whaut“ d energy, does not subsist in such a way as when 

we speak of a thing in potentiality; now, we 
mean by a thing subsisting in potentiality, for instance, 
mercury in the wood, and the half in the whole, because it 
can bo taken away from the whole : and we term that a 
scientific person in capacity, even though not actually en¬ 
gaged in speculation, provided only such may be endued 
with a capacity for speculative pursuits; and we mean 
by a things subsisting in energy,—now, by an induc¬ 
tion of singulars is the assertion evident which we wish to 
make, and it is not expedient that we should seek after a 
definition for everything; but it is sufficient to perceive at 
a glance that which is analogous,—now, I say, by a thing’s 
subsisting in energy we mean that it should be as a person 
engaged in building stands in relation to that which is fit 
or leing built, and the wakeful to the sleeper, and one who 
sees to one whose eyes are closed, but who nevertheless pos¬ 
sesses the power of vision, and as that which involves a 
separable subsistence from matter to matter, and as that which 
nas been wrought by art to that which is unwrought. ‘ After 

is to^btTlooked^^in*!? 6 ^ ^ r< ?P *he treatment of tvipycia by Aristotlo 
to moral philosophy. ° appllcatl0n of these principles of metaphysics 
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this mode, 1 then, is energy compared with capacity or poten¬ 
tiality. By one portion, however, of this difference let energy 
be distinguished, and that which is endued with potentiality 
by the other. 

All things, however, are not said to subsist in 3 Dlfferent 
energy in a similar way; but either analogically modes of the 
as this thing in this, or relatively to this ; and energy! e ”y e ° f 
that thing in this particular thing, or relatively analogically or 
to this particular thing. For some things re a lve 7 ' 
are as motion in respect of potentiality; but other things 
are as substance in respect of a certain matter. But 
the infinite and the void, and such-like things, are said to 
subsist both in potentiality and energy after another manner 
different from many entities; as, for example, that which 
sees, and that which walks, and that which is seen. For 
sometimes do these things admit of being verified, and simply 
verified; for the one is an object to be seen, because it 
is seen, but the other because it is endued with a potenti¬ 
ality of being seen; the infinite, 2 however, does not subsist in 
potentiality after such a mode as it is likely to be in energy 
when it involves a separable subsistence: but it does in 
knowledge, for infinite divisibility is the cause which these 
persons assign for the subsistence in potentiality amounting 
to this energy; not, however, in respect of its being made to 
involve a separate subsistence. 8 

But since none of those doings of which 4 Energy must 

there is a termination constitutes an end, but be diatinguish- 

i , - , . ed from motion. 

only some of those that are performed in regard 
of the end,—as the actual end of inducing emaciation is 
emaciation, and when these happen to induce or promote a 
state of emaciation they |ire in this way in motion, not being 
inherent as the things on account of which the motion 
subsists,—now, on such a supposition, these things do not 
constitute the method of doing a thing, or, at any rate, such 


1 These words are supplied by the Translator to keep before the 
reader Aristotle's point under discussion. 

1 Vide book X. chap. x. 

5 All of what follows, almost to the close of the chapter, is omitted 
by Taylor. I have found it in Bekker, in the Leipsic edition, and 
in Didot's Paris edition. Its chief aim is to show the connexion 
between motion and energy. 
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a method as is perfect, that is, involves an en'd. For they 
do not constitute an end, but in that—I mean, the motion— 
are inherent the end and the method of doing a thing; as, 
for example, a man sees, but also he exercises thought, and 
employs his understanding, and has employed his under¬ 
standing, but he does not receive instruction, and has 
received instruction, neither is he in a sound state of health, 
and has he been restored to health; he may live properly, 
and has lived properly; but also he enjoys the felicity of, a 
regular life, and has enjoyed this felicity; and if this be not 
the case, he ought at some time or other to intermit, as 
when he may induce emaciation; he does not, however, pro¬ 
duce this state at present, but he lives, and has lived. 

5. Motion fails Therefore, is it proper to denominate some of 
short of energy, these aforesaid conditions as motions, and some 
of them as energies or activities; for every motion is im¬ 
perfect : as, for instance, emaciation, learning, walking, build¬ 
ing; and these are motions, even imperfect ones at least. 
For a person does not walk at the same time that he has 
walked, nor does a builder construct a house at the same 
time that ho has built one, nor is a thing generated simul¬ 
taneously with its having been generated in time past, or is 
motion imparted simultaneously with the communication of 
motion in time past, but it is a different thing as regards the 
communication and the reception of fnotion. Now, a person 
—to give an illustration—has seen and sees the same thing 
at the same time, and exercises his understanding, and has 
exercised his understanding simultaneously in regard of the 
same thing: a thing of this kind, indeed, do I denominate 
energy and activity; but I call that motion. 1 Therefore, 
as to the subsistence of a thing in, energy—both what it is 
and what sort of a thing it is—from these and such-like 
statements let this point be evident to us. 

1 Taylor has these words, and ends the chapter with them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 1 

And when it is that each thing subsists in ^ whenB 
potentiality, and when it does not, this point thing is said to 
must now be determined by us; for a thing does tiaiiyfor' 
not subsist in potentiality at any time whatso- capacity, iiius- 
ever indifferently,—thus, for instance, earth, is rate ' 
it, pray, man in potentiality, or is it not ? but is this the case 
rather when seed already is generated, (nor even the case some¬ 
how, perhaps, then;) just, then, as neither by the medicinal 
art everything would be indifferently reduced to a sound 
state, nor from chance, but there is something which is 
endued with a capacity of health, and this is that which 
subsists in a healthy condition potentially. But the defini¬ 
tion of that which by reason of an exercise of intellect is in 
a state of generation in a condition of actuality, from such a 
cause as exists potentially, such a definition may be discovered 
when the process of generation is accomplished by one in the 
exercise of volition, and in a case where no impediment is 
offered by external obstructions. Now, this takes place in 
the instance adduced in the case of a person being reduced 
to a sound state of health, when there is no obstruction 
offered by those things that reside in himself. 

And the case is similar with a house also in potentiality, if 
there is no hindrance to its construction as a house from ob¬ 
stacles discoverable in the builder of that house or the matter 
of it ; and if there is not that which it is requisite should be 
added, or subtracted, or changed, this constitutes a house in 
potentiality. And this is the case, likewise, with the rest of 
those things of which there is a first principle of generation 
that is extrinsic, and in regard of as many things, doubtless, as 
are contained in the thing itself in possession of them, what¬ 
ever will subsist by means of this, in the absence of external 
impediments offering any hindrance; for example, the seed 
does not as yet subsist in potentiality, for it is necessary that 
it also accomplish a change in another body. But when now, 
by means of its own first principle, it may subsist as a thing 

1 The subject of this chapter will be better understood by com¬ 
paring what Aristotle says on the subject of capacity in book IV. 
chap. xii. 
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of this kind, it is now this thing in potentiality; and that 
requires a different first principle, just as earth is not yet 
a statue in capacity or potentiality, for when it is being 
changed it will become brass. 

But what we are speaking of seems to be not 
a composite e * this particular thing, but a thing composed of 
substance sub- this or that material, just as a chest is not wood. 

but wooden, nor is the wood earth, but earthy. 
Again, if earth, after this manner, is not anything else, but 
is termed derivatively, or a thing that is composed from 
that material, in such a case that which subsists invariably 
in capacity simply is that which is subsequent, just as the 
chest is neither earthy nor earth, but wooden. For this 
amounts to the subsistence of the chest in capacity, and 
this is the matter of the chest, simply considered as of that 
which is viewed simply; but of this particular chest is this 
particular piece of wood the matter. 

. _. If, however, there is something primary that is 

where we can not any longer denominated according to some- 
prSmarymatter. thing else, as a thing composed from that material, 
this is primary matter; for example, if earth is of 
air, and air is not fire, but composed of fire, in this case fire is 
the primary matter of earth, as this certain particular thing 
and substance. For in this respect is the universal different 
from the subject in regard of being the one this certain parti' 
cular thing contrasted with the other which is not; for, to 
give an example, man, and body, and soul, are each the subject 
of passive couditions,—the passive condition, however, is the 
being musical and white. But when the musical is ingenerated 
as a capacity, that thing is not styled a musical capacity", but 
a thing that is musical, and man is not termed whiteness, but 
a thing that is white, nor walking, or motion, but a thing 
which walks or is moved, just as a thing that is composed 
of something else. Now, as regards, then, as many things 
as are denominated in this manner, that which is last is sub¬ 
stance ; but in respect of as many things as are not styled in 
this way, but of which a certain species and this certain 
particular thing are predicated, that which is last is matter, 
and a material substance. And therefore it happens correctly 
that what is composed of the material of something else is 
not predicated according to its matter and its passive con- 
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ditions, for "both of these are indefinite. When, therefore, 
a thing must be styled as that which subsists it! capacity, and 
when it does not subsist thus, has been declared. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. Nature is a 
potentiality in 
Aristotle’s 
sense of the 
wcrd poten¬ 
tiality. 


Since, however, it has been determined in how 
many ways that which has a priority of subsist¬ 
ence is predicated, it is evident that energy, or 
activity, is prior to potentiality. Now, 1 mean by 
potentiality not merely a definite potentiality, 
which is styled an alterative first principle in another body, so 
far forth as it is another, but, in general, every first principle 
which is the originator of motion or of rest. For Nature, 1 also, 
may be ranked in the same genus with potentiality; for she 
is a first principle which is fit to be the cause of motion, not, 
however, in another body, but in itself, so fin- forth as it is itself. 

Therefore, prior to every principle of this sort 2 Priority of 
is energy, or activity, both in definition and in energy to capa- 
substance; but it is, also, in a certain respect ln deflm ' 
prior in duration, and in a certain respect it is not 
so. That, indeed, therefore, it is prior in definition is evident, 
for that which is potential in regard of its possibility of ener¬ 
gizing, or assuming a state of activity, such is a thing that is 
primarily endued with capacity or potentiality; for exam'ple, 
I speak of one that is skilled in building—now, I mean one 
that has a capacity of building, and I speak of one that is 
able to sec, and I mean one that possesses the capacity of 
seeing, and of a thing that may be seen, as that which involves 
the capacity of being seen : and the same reasoning, also, 
holds good as regards other things. Wherefore, the definition 
and knowledge of energy must needs pre-exist the definition 
and knowledge of potentiality. 

But energy, 2 likewise, is in time prior to 3 And ln the 
capacity after this mode: namely, the priority order or its 


1 As to a more complete consideration of Nature, in this point of 
view, the student is referred to the Physics, book II. chap. i. The 
text is read differently in the Leipsic edition; but the words found 
there, and not translated above, are quite spurious. 

‘ The important conclusion to which this principle of the priority ot 
energy to capacity conducts us, has been already taken notice of, p. 227. 
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development in of that which actively accomplishes the same 
fs°enJgy prior thing in species, but not in number. Now, I 
to capacity. mean to say this, that, in the case of this parti 
cular man existing at present according to energy, and in 
the case of the corn, and the horse, and the person who sees, 
prior in time are the matter, and the seed, and that which 
is able to see, which in potentiality constitute man, and corn, 
and one who sees, but arc not as yet these in energy. Prior, 
however, to these in time are those different things that 
subsist in energy, and from which these have been generated; 
for always from an entity in capacity arises, or is generated, 
an entity in energy by means of an entity in energy—as 
man is generated from man, a musician by means of a 
musician—on the condition of something that is primary in 
its nature always imparting motion: the moving power at 
present, however, subsists in energy, or activity. But it 
lias been declared, in our disquisitions concerning substance, 
that everything that is generated is generated 1 from some¬ 
thing, and by something, and that this is the same in species. 
Wherefore, also, it seems to be impossible that a builder be a 
person not likely to have built anything, or a harpist to be 
one who has not harped anything; for one who learns to play 
upon the harp learns to play upon the harp by actually 
playing upon the harp: it is also the case, in like manner, 
with other artists. 

Whence arose the argument, by refutation, 2 of 
thesophut^on the Sophists, that one who is not in possession of 
fated u ^ ecE re soieu tific knowledge will accomplish the mastery 
of that about which such scientific knowledge is 
conversant, for the learner of a science is not in possession of it. 
But, in reply to this, wo may observe, that from the fact that 
something of that which is being produced, or generated, has 
been produced, and that, in general, something of that which is 
being moved has been moved—now, this is evident, according 
to what has been proved in our disquisitions concerning motion 3 * 5 

1 Vide book VI. chap, vii., and book VII. chap. v. 

3 Ia. 67 xos : as to this word, the student is referred for an explanation 
of it to a note on the first chapter of “ The Sophistical Elenchi,” in 

Mr. Owen’s Translation of the Logical Treatises of Aristotle, vol. II. 

p. 540, “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 

5 Aristotle alludes to the concluding book of his Physical Ausculta 
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—the learner, also, in this case, must needs possess some¬ 
thing, perhaps, of scientific knowledge. But then, also, by this 
it is, at any ratf, evident that energy in this way, likewise, is 
prior to potentiality in regard of generation and time. 

But, unquestionably, it is also prior in sub- 5 Energy pritH 
stance, at least, in the first place, indeed, then, to capacity in 
because those things that are subsequent in gene- bul,stallce - 
ration are prior in form and substance; as a man to a child, 
ajid a human being to seed : for now the one possesses the 
form, but the other does not. And, in the second place, this 
is so because everything that is being produced advances 
towards a first principle and an end ; for the final cause is a 
first principle, and the generation or production is on account 
of the end. But energy is an end, and on account of this 
is potentiality assumed; for not in order that they may have 
the power of vision do animals see: but they have the power 
of vision 1 that they may sec. 

In like manner, also, persons are in possession 0 illustrations 
of the building art, or capacity, that they may of this in art - 
actually build, and of the speculative art that they may devise 
systems of speculation ; they do not, however, devise specu¬ 
lative systems that they may have the speculative capacity, 
unless those who do so for the sake of meditation: yet these 
by no means speculate absolutely; but they either speculate 
in this manner, or the fact is so that they have not in any 
wise an occasion to speculate. Moreover, matter subsists.in 
potentiality because it may advance onwards to form; but 
when, at least, it subsists in energy, then doth it subsist in 
form. In like manner, also, is it the case with other things, 
and those of which the end is motion. Wherefore, as those 
engaged in teaching by showing, in the way of example, one 
energizing—say their pupil—think that they have adduced the 
end, it is so with Nature in like manner. For, if this be not 
the case, a circumstance, like the Mercury of Passo, 2 will 

tions, where subjects connected with motion are fully discussed, as 
well as to the third book of the same Treatise. 

1 This remark may be applied to our particular propensions. The 
latter are not the consequences of our inclinations towards certain 
objects; but our inclinations towards these objects naturally and neces¬ 
sarily flow from those particular propensions. 

2 This Passo was a statuary, ipfxoy\v(pos , and had, amongst many* 
others, made an image of Hermes on a stone ; and the doubt, as imp i ied 

B 2 
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take place ; for scientific knowledge would be obscure as to 
whether it might be internal or external, as was the case with 
Passo’s Hermes likewise, for an end is-the work, and the 
work constitutes the energy. Wherefore, the name energy is 
denominated according to the work, and converges towards 
actuality. 

T An And since of some things that which is ulti- 

objection to mate is the use—as, for example, of tho power 
statement!" 8 °*' vision the act of vision, and besides this no 
other work is produced different from the 
power of vision—yet in certain things is there something else 
generated; for example, from the art of housebuilding a house 
is produced in addition to the act of building, notwithstand¬ 
ing that energy, nevertheless, will bo the end of potentiality, 
in both instances, to bo sure, though it is more the end of it 
in the latter than in the former. For building is contained 
in that which is being built, and is generated and exists at 
the same time with tho house. Of as many things, therefore, 
as there is something different (namely, that which is being 
produced) from their use, of these doth there subsist the 
energy in that which is being constructed, just as both the 
building resides in that which is being built, and the weaving 
in that which is being woven ; in like manner, also, is it the 
case with other things, and, in general, doth motion subsist in 
that to which motion is being imparted. Of as many things, 
however, as there is not some different work beside the energy, 
in these is energy inherent; as, for instance, the act, or power, 
of seeing resides in tho person who sees, and theory in the 
thooriser, and vitality, or life, in the soul: therefore, also, is 
happiness resident in the soul, for it also constitutes a certain 
sort of vitality. Wherefore, is it evident, that substance and 
form arc each of thorn a certain energy. And therefore, 
according to this reasoning, it is evident that in substance 
energy is prior to potentiality. And, as wo have stated, one 

iu the text, was, as to whether it was inside or outside the stone. People 
said that it could not be outside, for the stone itself was smooth, and 
presented no apparent inequalities ; and that, on the other hand, it 
was hard to think the imago could be withiu the stone, for the latter 
■would have manifested one or moro joinings, being, perhaps, so to say, 
•et or embedded in the midst of other stones, whereas there was an 
,*tter absence of superficial roughness. Such is the account given by 
ths commentators of the allusion made in this passage by Aristotle. 
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energy invariably is antecedent to another in time, up to that 
which is primai-ily and eternally the moving cause. 1 

But. assuredly, also, in a more strict and 
important sense is energy prior to capacity; to^apa- 
for the things that are eternal are in sub- city proved 
stance prior to things that are perishable, yet priority of the 
nothing subsisting in potentiality is everlasting, corruptiwe!’ 0 
And a reason of this is the following :—every 
potentiality is at the same time a potentiality of its contra¬ 
diction ; for that which is not endued with the capacity 
of existing will not subsist in anything : hut everything that 
is endued with capacity admits of not energizing. Accord¬ 
ingly, that thing the existence of which is potential admits 
of both being and not being : the same thing, then, is that 
which is potential, or endued with a capacity of both being 
and not being. But that thing the non-existence of which 
is potential admits of not being, and that which admits of 
not being is subject to decay, cither simply, or it is not this 
very thing the admissibility of whose non-existence is affirmed, 
either according to place, or according to quantity, or accord¬ 
ing to quality ; but simply is a thing exposed to corruption 
according to substance. 

None, then, of those things that are simply g 
incorruptible is an entity in potentiality, simply eternal does 
considered; but in a certain respect there is no |j“* ^uy, st '* 
hindrance to this being so ; for instance, accord- though, in a • 
ing to quality, or the place where. All things, may* en,e ' lt 
then, subsist in energy : nor, even on the suppo¬ 
sition of things being from necessity, are these things, how¬ 
ever, primary, for unless these were so there would be 
nothing so. Nor, therefore, again, supposing there is any 
eternal motion, does such a motion subsist in capacity ; 2 
nor, supposing that there is anything that is being eternally 
moved, such a thing that is being moved does not subsist 
according to capacity, unless so far as it proceeds from a cer- 

1 Tiiff tov &€& tttoov vtos trpdyrois iyepyeias. These words might be 
regarded as a sort of definition of the Divine nature with Aristotle, if 
the term cikIvtitov were added to qualify the “ primum movens.” Vide 
book III. chap. 8, and book XI. chap. 7. 

2 “ Does not subsist in capacity.” I have supplied these words to * 
complete the sense. 
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tain quarter, or towards a certain direction. There is no 
hindrance, however, to the subsistence of the matter of this. 

Wherefore, the sun and stars, and the entire 
of'thtatatoe 0 " firmament, perpetually energize. No apprehen- 
heaveniy gion, also, is tiiere lest at any time they may 
come to a stand-still, 1 which dread overwhelms 
some of tho Natural Philosophers. For neither are the 
heavenly bodies wearied in this operation of revolving, (for 
their motion does not happen to subsist in regard of the ca¬ 
pacity of tho contradiction of those,)—as, for example, is the 
case with things subject to decay—so as to render the con¬ 
tinuity of tho motion a laborious operation ; for substance, 
which is matter and potentiality, and docs not subsist in 
energy, is the cause of this. 

u. what is There is, however, an imitation 2 between things 
corruptible incorruptible and those that are in a state of 
after the hicor- change ; for instance, earth and fire: for these, 
ruptibie. also, invariably energize, seeing that they involve 
motion essentially and in themselves. But all tho rest of 
the potentialities about which we have discoursed, (from tho 
distinctions aud definitions that have been framed,) it is 
evident are conversant about contradiction; for that which is 
endued with the capacity of imparting motion in this par¬ 
ticular way can also do so in another way, and not in this 
way—I mean, as many things, at any rate, as subsist as po¬ 
tentialities according to a rational principle. Potentialities, 
however, that arc devoid of reason, in respect of presence and 
absence, will as the same be conversant about contradiction. 

12 . The fore- If. then, there are certaiu natures of such a 

exposes SO rt, or substances of such a description, as those 
the ideal speculators who have been engaged m such 
theory. theories affirm ideas to be, something would 

there bo which would be skilled in scientific knowledge in a 
greater degree than science itself, and something would be 

Aristotle invested tlie stars with divinity, and therefore maintained 
their imperishablcnesa. Plato, on the other hand, contended that from 
t “ eir ™ n g generated they were liable to decay, though it was not at 
11 • that they would ever sink into corruption. Empedoclesia 

a a as appears from the Latin version. 

ihe instance given by the commentators is that of fire, which, 
1 being, corruptible, invariably assumes the same motion with the moon, 
—an incorruptible substance, i.e. according to the. Aristotelian Physics. 
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much more»moved than motion itself; for the former rathef 
are energies, but the latter are potentialities of the former. 
That, therefore, energy is a thing prior both to potentiality, 
and every alterative first principle, is evident. 


CHAPTER IX. 


But that also energy 1 is both superior and 
more excellent than potentiality, however ex¬ 
cellent, is evident from these statements. For 


1. Energy is 
more a proof of 
excellence than 
capacity. 


as many things as are denominated according to the being 
potential, as far as these arc concerned, it is the same thing the 
being what is potential in regard of contraries; for instance, 


that which is said to be endued with a capacity of health and 
sickness is the same thing, and that, too, at the same time. 


for there is the same capacity, or potentiality, of being in a 
sound state of health and being indisposed, and of being at 
rest and in motion, and of building and of demolishing what 
is built, and of being built and falling into ruin. 

The capacity, then, of accomplishing contra- 2 How energy 
ries exists at the same time ; but the actual may he inferior 
subsistence of these contraries at the same time to cal>aclty - 


is a thing that is impossible: and it is a thing that is im¬ 
possible that contrary 2 3 energies be also present at the same 
time; for instance, in the case of being healthy and being 
indisposed. Wherefore, either of these must needs be that 
which is good, and it must in like manner be possible that 
this be the case with both or neither. Energy, accordingly, 
is the more excellent of the two. There is, however, a 
necessity that, as regards that which is bad, the end and 
energy should be worse than the potentiality; for that which 
is endued with capacity, as regards both the contraries, is the 
same thing. 


1 What Aristotle lays down in this chapter will be the more apparent 
by referring back to the explanatory notes already given on the word 

Mpycia. Vide note, p. 216. 

3 X have supplied the word “ contrarythe rest of the sentence is 
regarded as spurious, and put within brackets in the Leipsic edition. » 
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, „._ It is evident, then, that what is evil is not any- 

independent thing independent or the things themselves; 1 for 
ever!* 11 "’ how " that which is evil is by the constitution of Nature 
subsequent to that which we term potentiality. 
Accordingly, neither in those things which subsist from a 
first principle, and those that are everlasting existences, is 
there anything that is either evil, or anything in the shape 
of imperfection, or aught that has been actually reduced to 
decay; for a tendency towards decay or corruption belongs to 
things that are evil. 

4 . The superi- But mathematical figures are also discovered 
•hownfroin r * y as subsisting in energy; for persons discover 
mathematical such 2 in the act of division ; and if such 
examples. had been divided in twain, 8 these mathematical 

figures would have been apparent: but now are they in¬ 
herent potentially. Why, let me ask, has a triangle angles 
equal to two right angles? because the tingles about one 
point are equal to two right angles. If, therefore, the line 
about the side be produced, to one who merely glances at 
the figure the thing is at once obvious. Why, too, in a 
semicircle, is the angle universally a right angle ? because, if 
there are three equal right lines, or even two at the base, and 
one right lino raised thereupon from the central point, the 
thing will bo obvious to any one at a glance, provided he be 
a person that lias some knowledge of mathematics. Where¬ 
fore, it is evident that mathematical diagrams, subsisting as 
they do in potentiality, are discovered when they aro being 
reduced to energy; and the cause of this is the following,— 


Aristotle thu3 might have taught the Manichaians a better founda¬ 
tion to rest their philosophy upon than they actually did. 

* Sialpovvres: that is, thoy bring their mental energies to bear on the 
subject, and, by making divisions in lines and angles, they demonstrate 
and make apparent certain properties of figures which are involved in 
these diagrams potentially prior tc proof, and subsequent to it are 
discovered subsisting in energy. This I take to be the meaning of tbf 
passage. ° 


«n i^ U m ® et ‘ n K wit h this passage, I fancied that Aristotle was 
alluding to the fact that in the cleavage of crystals we find that they 
are. subjected, as regards the resulting forms of them, to the most 
rigid mathematical laws. But, on reflection, I perceive that he had no 
* . i ns . ta f° e m ,l ‘ K eye, though most undoubtedly the case of crystals, 
in act, the whole science of mineralogy,—would furnish the most 
eomplete illustrations of the principle laid down here. 
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that understanding constitutes the energy: wherefore, from 
energy springs potentiality; and, on account of this circum¬ 
stance, persons engaged in doing anything are acquainted 
with that thing, for subsequent in regard of production is 
energy—I mean, such as subsists according to number. 


CHAPTER X. 1 

Since, however, entity and nonentity are de- , „ , .. 
nominated partly m accordance with the figures energy and ca- 
of the categories, and partly in accordance with anu' falsehood! 1 
the capacity, or the energy of these, or in accord¬ 
ance with contraries, but since that which is entity, in the 
strictest sense of the word, is what is true or false, and this 
in the case of things consists in composition or division, so 
that one can verify his assertion wiio considers that which 
has been divided to be divided, and that which has been 
compounded to be compounded; but he speaks falsely 
who, when either things are or when they are not, 2 3 makes 
assertions about them in a contrary way to that in which 
they actually subsist: seeing, then, that this is the case, 
the thing is termed true or false; for it is fitting that we 
should take into consideration what this is which is termed 
true or false. For it is not on account of a true supposition, 
on our parts, of your being white that you are in reality 
white, but, on account of your being white, we who make 
this assertion as to your whiteness can verify our assertion. 

If, therefore, some things are invariably 2 In the case 
compounded, and involve an impossibility of of compound 
being divided, but if other things are per- thing9 • 
petually in a state of division, and are not endued with a 
capacity of being put together again, and if some tilings are 
the recipients of contraries, in such a case actual existence is 
the being compounded and the being one thing, but non- 

1 Aristotle has already noticed the relation subsisting between truth 
and being, and falsehood and non-being; and he proceeds in this 

chapter to make some application of it to the case of Silya/us and 
ivtpyeia. 

3 ttot’ Itrrlv ovk fork. These words, in some copies, are printed with 
the sentence following. I have adopted Taylor’s arrangement. 
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existence, the not being compounded, but tha being more 
than one thing. Respecting, then, admissible or contingent 
natures, the same opinion becomes false and true; and this 
is the case with the same definition, or discursus : and 
they involve the possibility of true assertions being made 
of them in one instance, but false assertions in another. 
Regarding, however, things that are devoid of a potentiality 
of being disposed otherwise than they are, a thing in this 
case is not generated so as at one time to be true, 
but at another false; but these things are invariably true 

.. and false. And, therefore, in regard of incom- 

case of incom- posite natures, what, let mo ask, is the being 
posite natures. or not being, and what the true and the false 
in respect of these 1 for it is not a thing that is compounded 
so that it actually involves existence when it may be in a 
state of composition, but does not involve existence when it 
may subsist in a state of division,—as a piece of white wood, 
or the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square with 
its side,—neither will the true and the fal.se, in like manner, 
be still inherent, also, in those things—I mean, incomposite 
natures. Or, shall we say that, as neither that which is true 
in regard of these, so neither is their actual existence the 
same; but the one is that which is true, while the other is 
that which is false 1 ! Contact and assertion give us that 
which is true, for not the same thing is affirmation with 
assertion; 1 not, however, to pass into contact amounts to 
ignorance, for deception about the nature of anything has no 
existence, save by accident. In like mauner, also, is it in the 
case of substances that are uucompounded; for deception in 
regard of them is not a thing that is possible, 
s. Application And all such substances subsist in energy, 
to the principle not * n potentiality ; for if they subsisted in 
that truth is potentiality they would bo generated, and in 
more'with' 1 process of time would bo corrupted; hut in the 
capacity 1 ™ present instance the actual entity is not geue- 
t ' rated, nor is it reduced into corruption, for it 
would be generated from something. And as regards what- 

1 <pian : some of the copies must have caro<f>cuxis, from the reference 
made by the commentators to Aristotle’s treatise “ On Interpretation,” 
chap, ix., where the subject under discussion is negation and aiiiriija- 
tion. #d<m, however, simply means, “assertion” 
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soever things? therefore, that amount to the existence of any 
certain particular thing, and its subsistence in energy or 
activity, as regards these, I say, there is no possibility of 
labouring under deception, but either one understands them 
or he does not. But the inquiry as to the nature of any¬ 
thing is being instituted by us in respect of these natures, as to 
whether there are things of this sort at all, or not; and the fact 
is, the existence of a thing is as that which is true, and its 
non-existence as that which is false ; in one way, if it is that 
wh'ich is compounded, it is true, whereas, in the other, if it 
is not a composite nature, it is false: and in another way, 
if we suppose it to exist in this way, it is true, but if not 
in this way, it is not true. Now, that which is true amounts 
to the intellectual apprehension of these, 1 but that which is 
false does not exist, nor docs it amount to deception, but 
ignorance; not, however, such as may be assimilated unto 
blindness, for blindness is just as if one, in short, did not 
possess the capacity of intellectually apprehending any sub¬ 
ject. And it is also evident that, respecting things that are 
immovable, there is no deception as to the time when of 
their existence, supposing that one consider them as things 
that are immovable; for instance, the triangle—unless viewed 
as that which is subject to mutation—a mathematician will 
not consider as being at one time in possession of angles 
equal to two right angles, but at another not so, for it would 
undergo a certain mutation; yet he might consider one thing 
in this point of view, but not another: for example, that 
there be no even number, first, or that some are so, but that 
other numbers are not so. In regard, however, of one thing 
in number we cannot expect that he should entertain this 
opinion, for no longer would he do so as regards certain 
things, yet not as regards others; but ho will speak truth or 
falsehood so far as he makes assertions of it as a thing that is 
invariably disposed in this way. 

1 Aristotlo’s words are, rh 5e oA r/Bls ri voitv aura : how brief, yet 
how expressive I 
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CHAPTER T. 

>t ^ the That unity is denominated in many ways has 
riV^'Senomi-* been previously declared in our divisions on'its 
nated in respect mu itifarious predications; 2 and whereas it is 

to motion, per- . f ? 

ception, and . denominated m many ways, there are summarily 
definition. arranged four modes of things that are styled 
one, primarily and essentially, but not according to accident. 
For both that which is continuous, either simply considered, 
or especially what is so by nature, at least, and not by con¬ 
tact, or by a bond of connexion, such is one thing; and that 
in a more eminent degree is one thing, and prior to these, 
of which the motion is more indivisible, and simple, rather. 
Moreover, is unity a thing of this sort; and in a more eminent 
degree is that which is a whole one thing, and that which 
possesses a certain form and species: but particularly we 
look for unity if a thing of this sort subsists by the constitu¬ 
tion of Nature, and not by violent or abnormal means; in 
like manner as whatever things are joined together by glue, 
or by a nail, or by a chain, are one thing, but contains in 
itself the cause of its own continuity. And it is a thing of 
this kind in respect of its motion being one and indivisible in 
place and time ; so that it is evident if anything by the 
constitution of Nature involves a principle of the earliest 
motion—I mean, such a principle as is primary—that it is 
the first magnitude ; as, for example, I speak of the circular 
motion of a body, 3 for this is the earliest motion. Therefore, 

1 In book IX.—according to others, book X.—Aristotle having already 
examined fully into the subject of the t<) Sv, comes now to treat of the 
t 3 ifv, which, with the ontologist, are interchangeable terms. The points 
fcivestigated in this book wear a decidedly logical aspect; and it has 
been thought that there has been some error or confusion in this 
portion of the Metaphysics. 

1 The term tr has already been defined by Aristotle, in book IV. 
chap. vi. 

3 tpopds : I have translated this word “ body.’! It primarily refers to 
to actual motion of a body, and then to the body itself which is 
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in this -way %re some things one either as what is con¬ 
tinuous or entire; others, however, are one of which the 
definition may be one. And things of this sort are such as 
those of which the intellectual apprehension is one, and such 
as those of which it is indivisible, and of which there is an 
indivisible apprehension of what is indivisible in form or 
number. In number, therefore, is the singular indivisible; 
but in form that is indivisible which resides in what is 
an object of knowledge, and in scientific knowledge itself: 
wherefore, that would be one thing primarily which is the 
cause of the subsistence of unity in substances. Therefore, 
no doubt, is unity denominated in such many ways, as both 
that which is continuous by the constitution of Nature, and is 
an entirety and a singular, and that which is universal. Now, 
all these are one in respect of tho indivisibility—of the motion 
of some of them, but of the intellectual perception or the 
definition of others. 

It is requisite, however, to understand that wo 2 f , ertain dia 
should not assume that the same assertions should tinctions in in- 
be made alike in the inquiries both as to what ? 0 “u r ^'t y relatinfi; 
sort of things are styled one, and what is the 
nature of the existence of unity, aud what is the definition of 
it ; for unity is predicated in thus many ways, and each of 
those things will be ono in which any one of these modes will 
be inherent. The being or existence of unity, however, some¬ 
times will be in accordance with one of these, and sometimes, 
with another which also is nearer to the name, but those are one 
in regard of capacity; just as, also, if it may be expedient to 
discuss the subject relating to element and cause, it would be 
necessary, in the treatment of these matters, both to frame 
distinctions and to assign the definition of tho name. For 
fire, 1 in one sense, is an element,—and perhaps, also, with 
the Infinite 2 in itself this is the case, or it is something else of 
the sort,—and, in another sense, it is not so ; for the essence 
of element is not the same thing with the essence of fire and 
of element; but so far forth as fire is a certain thing and, 
carried along. Tlie subject here glanced at is treated of at large by 
Aristotle in tho eighth book of tho Physics, where the perpetuity of 
natural motion is investigated. 

1 The Leipsic edition puts a stop after o-oixeiw,—omitted in the 
text I have followed. 

* The subject of the Infinite is examined into in book X. chap. x. 
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a certain nature, so far is it an element; but tile name signi¬ 
fies that this particular quality is an accident in this, because 
there is something subsisting from this as from a thing that 
is primarily inherent. So, also, is it in the case of cause and 
unity, and all things of this sort. Wherefore, also, the essenco 
or existence of one consists in being indivisible ; namely, in 
being this certain particular thing, and incapable of a separate 
subsistence either in place or form, or in the faculty of 
thought, or in that which is entire, and has been made the 
subject of definition. 

3. Unity, as a -But especially doth the nature or essence of 
measure, found unity consist in being the first measure of every 
in quantity. g elmSj and the principal portions of quantity ; 1 
for from this quarter, likewise, hath it proceeded to other 
things, for measure is that whereby quantity is known. 
But quantity, so far forth as it is quantity, is known either 
by unity or by number; for every number is known by 
unity. Wherefore, every quantity, so far forth as it is 
quantity, is discoverable by unity; and that by which as 
primary it is known, this itself is one. Wherefore, unity is 
a first principle of number, so far forth as it is number. 
And hence, also, in the case of other things, that is denomi¬ 
nated a measure whereby as primary each thing is known ; 
and the measure of everything is one in length, in breadth, 
in depth, in gravity, in velocity. For gravity and velocity 
are what is common in the case of contraries, for in a twofold 
sense may each of them be taken ; as, for instance, gravity is 
both that which involves any momentum whatsoever, and 
that which possesses a superabundance of momentum : and 
velocity is both that which involves any motion whatever, 
and an excess of motion; for likewise is there a certain 
velocity even of that which is slow, and there is a certain 
gravity of that which is rather light. 

4 Measure de- Now, a measure and first principle in all of 
number f ' om t ' lese 18 a sort of unity, and a thing that is indi¬ 
ted or o'ther visible; since—to give an instance—in lines, also, 

linesf’lcS 3 ; *’ g ' t ^ le y employ that which measures a foot as a 
thing that is indivisible : for everywhere, or in 


1 we do Dot allow the truth of this view of unity, it is implied, in 
what Aristotle lays down. that even the notion of quantity would ba 
inconceivable. 
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every instance, do investigators search for measure as a certain 
unity, and as a thing that is indivisible; and this constitutes 
what is simple, either in the quality or in the quantity. 
Wheresoever, indeed, therefore, there does not appear to be 
anything subtracted or added, this is the most accurate 
measure. Wherefore, the measure of number 1 is the most 
precise of all measures, for the monad they have posited as in 
every way indivisible ; but, in the case of other things, they 
imitate a measure of this sort : for from a stadium and a 
talent, and that which is invariably greater, would anything 
that has been both added and taken away rather escape our 
notice, than from that which is less. Wherefore, that from 
which, considered as primary, a thing does not admit of 
subsisting according to sense, this all men constitute as a 
measure, both of things moist and dry, and of gravity and 
magnitude; and they imagine that they then know the 
quantity of a thing when they happen to know it by means 
of this measure. And, therefore, also, motion do atld in regard 
they measure by a simple motion, and one which of motion, 
is the most rapid; for this involves the very smallest possible 
duration . 2 Wherefore, in astronomy a unity of this kind is 
a first principle and a measure—for their hypothesis is, that 
the motion of the heavens is equable, and that it is of the 
utmost velocity ; and, in accordance with this, astronomers 
adjust the other motions—and in music diesis is adopted as 
a measure, because it constitutes the least perceptible sound ; 3 
and in the case of vocal sounds it is an element of speech 
that is such. And all these things in this way are a certain 
one, not in such a manner as that the one is a thing common 
to them, but in such a way as has been declared. 

A measure is not, however, invariably one in 5 Certain on 
number, but sometimes more than one; as, for operations set" 
instance, two dieses such as are not understood f 0 °meaIu£> inB 
according to hearing, but are contained in the 
definitions; and the vocal sounds by which we measure are 
more numerous, and the diameter of the square, likewise, is 
And hence it is that the mathematical sciences are characterised 
for so much of certainty and precision. 

3 Vide Locke’s Essay, book I. chap. xiv. 

3 The word Shorn has been already explained, in a note, p. 124, as 
a term in music, meaning something the same as our demi-semi-quaver. 
It occurs in the Posterior Analytics, book I. chap, xxiii. 
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measured by two things, and this is the case ‘with the side 
and with all magnitudes. Thus, therefore, is unity a measure 
of all things, because we thereby know those things of which 
substance consists, by making a division of it either according 
to quantity or according to form ; and on this account is 
unity indivisible, because the original of everything is that 
which is indivisible. But each thing is not indivisible in the 
same manner as a foot and the monad ; but the latter is 
indivisible in every respect, and the former has a tendency 
towards things that are indivisible according to sense, as just 
now has been remarked ; for, perhaps, everything continuous 
is divisible. The measure, however, is always a thing "of 
a kindred nature; for of magnitudes is magnitude the 
measure : and, in regard of an individual tiling, length is a 
measuro of length, breadth of breadth, of vocal sounds voice 
is a measure, weight a measure of weight, a monad of monads. 
For in this way must we receive this assertion, but not to the 
effect that number is a measure of numbers. Although this 
ought to be the case, if measure, in like manner, in this case 
is to bo kindred with what is measured ; 1 but he who entertains 
this opinion does not think similarly of this instance, but 
just as if one would suppose that monads are a measure of 
monads, but not a monad ; number, however, is a multitude 
of monads. 

o. Transferred And science we pronounce to be the measure 
meaning or the of things and sense , 2 likewise, for this very reason, 
word measure, because we attain unto some knowledge through 
the instrumentality of these, since rather are they measured 
than are they standards of measure. But it happens unto us 
just as if another were measuring us we should know how 
large we were by reason of the cubital measure being extendod 
over us thus far. Protagoras, however, says that man is the 
measure of all things; just as if he should say that one who 
possesses scientific knowledge, or who goes through an act of 
perception by sense, is a measure, and that this is so with 
these because the one possesses sense, but the other scientific 
knowledge, which we affirm to be measures of those things 

’ I have added these words to complete the sense. 

The remarks following draw our attention to what Bacon would 
sail thei “idola tribus.” Vide Nov. Org. lib. I. aph. 41—46; and Be 
Augm. lib. V. chap. iv. 
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that are subjects to either one or the other. Doubtless, suck 
persons, in their assertion of nothing that is extraordinary 
appear to say something pertinent to the matter in hand. 

That therefore, indeed, the being or essence of 7. Recapituia- 
unity subsists in an eminent degreo, according ,ion - 
to the name which they determine upon, as a certain measure 
—and the most important measure—of quantity, and, in the 
next place, of quality, this is evident. Now, a measure of 
this sort will be of one kind, if it may be indivisible as far 
as regards quantity, but of another, if it be so as regards 
quality. Wherefore, unity is indivisible either simply or so 
tar forth as it is unity. 


CHAPTER II. 

But as regards Substance and Nature 1 we whether 
must institute an inquiry how they are (imposed, unity is the 
in like manner as in the doubts 2 mooted in the thingi"*' 
earlier portions of this work we have taken a 
review of what unity is, and how one ought to take up his 
opinions respecting the same,—whether as though this unity 
were to be considered as a certain substance (as both the 
Pythagorics 3 affirm in the first instance, and Plato subse¬ 
quently), or rather, whether some nature is subjected to it, 
and in what manner this ought to be more intelligibly, 
discoursed of, and whether rather is it the case that we 
should look at unity from the point of view that some 
of the natural philosophers do ? for of those a certain one 
says that unity is harmony, but another air, and a third 
the Infinite. Now, if it is not possible for any of the uni- 
versals to be substance , 4 as has been declared in our disquisi¬ 
tions concerning substance, and in those concerning entity, 

1 ova la and (pvais are terms that already have been explained— ouoria, 
in books IV. and VII., and in the- opening chapters of the Categories; 
ifntais in book IV., and in the first hook of the Physics. 

* The doubts connected with ontology are stated and examined into 
in book II. 

3 Aristotle thus reprehends all efforts on the part of those philo¬ 
sophers who sought co discover either unity in matter—that is, some 
primary element—or unity in an idealistic sense. 

* This question is discussed in book VI. chap. xiii. 

B 
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nor that this very thing he substance so as to he endued 
with the capacity of subsisting as a certain one thing separate 
from plurality, (for a thing of this kind is what is common,) 
but alone may be ranked as a category, it is evident, if the 
foregoing be true, that neither is unity itself a substance; 
for entity and unity, in an eminent degree above other things, 
are predicated universally of all things. Wherefore, neither 
are genera certain natures and substances capable of a 
separable subsistence from other things, nor does unity admit 
of being a genus, on account of the same causes, through 
which neither does unity or substance admit of being a genus. 
And, further, in like manner it is expedient that the case 
stand in regard of all things. Now, unity and entity are 
predicated in an equal number of ways: wherefore, since in 
quantities there is a certain unity and a certain nature, and 
since, in like manner, both of these reside in quantities, it is 
plain that likewise, in general, we must investigate what unity 
is, as well as what entity is also; as if it wero not sufficient 
to determine that this very thing is the nature of it. 
j illustrated But, ""questionably, in colours, at least, there is 
>>y the case of the one colour,—for example, white,—afterwards 
3; the rest appear to be produced from this and black; 
but black is a privation of white, as darkness also is of light, 
but this is a privation of light. Wherefore, if entities were 
colours, entities would constitute a certain number—but of 
whati let me ask—without doubt, manifestly of colours; and 
unity would be a certain one thing, as, for example, white, 
and of music And in like manner, also, if entities were me- 
and vocal lodies there would be a number of dieses , 1 how¬ 
ever; but the substance of them would not be 
number, and unity would be something the substance of 
which would not be unity, but diesis. In like manner, also, 
in the case of the elements of sounds, if all entities were 
sounds they would constitute the number of the elements, 
and unity would be a vocal element; and if entities were 
right-lined figures they would constitute the number of 
figures, and unity would be a triangle: and the same reason¬ 
ing stands good, likewise, in the case of the other genera of 
things. Wherefore, if also in passive properties, and in 
qualities, and in quantities, and in motion, there subsist 
1 The Leipaic edition reads this in the singular. 
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numbers, and a certain one thing in all these, unity would 
be both a number of certain things, and it would constitute 
a certain entity ; 1 but by no means would this bo the sub¬ 
stance of that thing: and as regards substances the case 
must needs be the same; for in like manner is it in the case 
of all things. That, therefore, unity in every genus is a sort 
of nature, and that this very thing—namely, unity—is 2 not 
the nature of anything, is evident; but as in colours there is 
one colour to be sought for as unity itself, so, also, in sub¬ 
stances is one substance to be sought for as unity itself. 

But that somehow unity and entity are g Uni(y an<J 
aquivalent in their meaning is evident from the entity equipoi- 
fact that unity follows upon the categories in an m mean " 
equal number of ways with entity, and yet does 
not subsist in any of them ; as, for example, neither m 
quiddity nor in quality, but it subsists in like manner as 
entity. And from this fact it follows that there is not any¬ 
thing different from man additionally predicated in the pre¬ 
dication of one man, as neither is entity 3 anything inde¬ 
pendent of quiddity, or quality, or quantity, and that the 
being of unity is the same thing as the being of some indi¬ 
vidual thing. 


CHAPTER III. 

Unity, however, and plurality are opposed in , opposition 
many ways ; in one of which modes the unity between unity 
and the multitude are opposed as what is in- and plurallty ' 
divisible and what is divisible: for that which has been 
divided, or is actually divisible, is styled a certain multitude; 
but what is indivisible, or that which has not been di¬ 
vided, is styled one. Since, therefore, the oppositions are 
fourfold , 4 and one of these is expressed according to priva¬ 
tion, there would subsist what is contrary, and neither would 
they be denominated as contradictions, nor as things predi- 

1 Some copies read fr instead of iv. 

2 This sentence is not quite intelligible. 

9 t d elvat, that is, the “ esse.” 

4 This subject ./as examined into by Aristotle in a Treatise n«pl 
iydOov, mentioned in book III. of the Metaphysics. Vide note in chap, 
ii. of that book, p. 84. 
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cated relatively. But unity is predicated from its contrary, 
and thereby made evident,—viz. that which is indivisible from 
that which is divisible,—from the fact that multitude, and that 
which is divisible, are rather cognisable by sense than that 
which is indivisible. Wherefore, in the definition the multi¬ 
tude is prior to that which is indivisible by reason of per¬ 
ception by sense. 

2. Concomi- There also belong to unity—as we have likewise 
tantsof unity, described in our division of contraries' — same- 
simiiarity^and ness, and similarity, and equality; but to multi- 
equahty. tiule belong diversity, and dissimilarity, and in¬ 
equality. Seeing, however, that sameness is predicated in many 
ways, after one mode also—namely, according to number— 
subsists that which we denominate occasionally as this, and 
after another mode if a thing be one both in definition and in 
number ; for instance, you are the same with yourself both in 
form and matter. Further, are those things said to be the 
same to the primary substance of which there may belong one 
definition ; as, for instance, equal right lines are the same, and 
equal and equal-angled quadrangular figures, notwithstanding 
that they are many in number; but in these the equality is 
unity. Aud things are said to be similar if they be not the 
same simply considered, nor without a difference in regard of 
subject-substance, but yet may be the same as regards form ; 
for example, the greater square is similar to a less: and so it 
is with unequal right lines, for these are similar, no doubt, 
but not the same absolutely. And some things are called 
similar if they possess the same form wherein reside the more 
and less, as properties ingenerated, while the things themselves 
are neither greater nor less. And other things are so styled if 
thero belong to them the same passive condition, and such as 
is one in species; as, for instance, that which is exceedingly 
white, and what is so in a less degree, they say that such 
are similar because the form of them is one. And other 
things are so called if they possess more of sameness than of 
diversity, either considered simply, or provided they be more 
obvious to perception as possessing such; for instance, tin is 

1 For tlie subject of contraries, vide the Categories, chap, x.; Topics, 
book' II. chap. vii. Aristotle is thought to have written a distinct 
treatise on contraries, entitled ’EkAo 71 j ruv ivavriav. mentioned in the 
Metaphysics, book III. chap. ii. 
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more similar*to silver than to gold, and gold is similar to fire, 
so far forth as it is ruddy and brilliant. 

Wherefore, it is evident that both diversity 3. concomi- 
and dissimilarity are denominated in many 
■ways; and that which is another thing is ex- larity.diversity, 
pressed in opposition to that which is the same. and dlfferenc “- 
Wherefore, everything in relation to everything is either the 
same or different; but that is said to take place if the matter 
and the definition be not one : wherefore, you and your 
neighbour are different. But a third signification of the 
foregoing is when things subsist as in mathematical entities. 
Therefore, indeed, on this account, everything of those, as 
many as are denominated unity and entity, are so deno¬ 
minated in reference to everything as different or the same. 
For neither is there any contradiction of sameness. Where¬ 
fore, the assertion is not made in the case of nonentities, but 
of all entities,—the “ not-samo,” however, is predicated of 
entities,—for sameness and diversity being constituted by 
nature an entity and one thing, are cither one or not one. 
That, then, which is diversity, an\ that which is sameness, 
are in this way opposed. Difference, however, and diversity 
are something else; for it is not requisite that a thing which 
is diverse, and that iu reference to, or because of which, 
a thing is diverse, should be a diverse thing by reason of 
something common ; 1 for everything whatsoever, in regard 
of its being an entity, is either diverse or the same. That, 
however, which is different from something is different by 
something, or in some respect, so that it is necessary that 
something wherein they differ should be the same, and 
this something which is thus the same is either genus or 
species; for everything that is different differs either in 
genus or in species ; those things differ in genus of which 
neither the matter is common nor their generation into one 
another—for instance, take the case of those things of as 
many as there is another figure of predication—but things 
are different in species of which the genus may be the same, 
and that is called a genus iu respect of which both of the 
things that are different are styled the same according to 
substance. But contraries are things different, and con¬ 
trariety is a certain difference. 

1 Taylor supplies this word. 
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4 confirms And that we have made this foregoing suppo- 
tion of the ' sition correctly is evident from induction; for all 
lnducton. ftom those things that are different their difference is 
even apparent: and not merely so when they 
are diverse; but some things are diverse in genus, but 
others are diverse which belong to the same coordination 
of predication. Wherefore, also, those same things that are 
contained in the same genus are also involved in the same 
species. Now, it has been determined in the case of other 
things what sort of entities are the same or different in the 
genus. 


CHAPTER IV . 1 

1. Contrariety But since it is admissible that things which 

greatest^iffer- are different should differ one from another 
ence, more and less, there is, likewise, a certain greatest 

difference; and I mean by this contrariety: and that there 
does exist this greatest difference is evident from induc¬ 
tion. For some things lhat are different in genus do not 
possess a way one towards another, but are distant to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and are not things that may bo compared 
together. To those things, however, that, differ in species 
belong generations that take their rise from contraries as 
from extremes, but the last interval is the greatest. Where¬ 
fore, also, is this the caso with that which lies between the con- 

2. Deductions traries. But, surely, this which is the greatest 
therefrom. j n gggfo g enu8j a t all y rate, is that which is perfect; 
for greatest is that of which there is no excess, or superabun- 
dancy, and finished is that beyond which there is no possi¬ 
bility of assuming anything, for the perfect difference involves 
an end: in like maimer as other things are called perfect, or 
finished in respect of their involving an end. But to the 
end there is nothing extrinsic; for it is the ultimate thing 
in everything, and comprises those things of which it is the 
end. Wherefore, nothing is extrinsic to the end, nor does 
the perfect require anything of the sort. That therefore, 

' l°S' c >d questions discussed in this and the following chapters 
urould appear somewhat out of place. Perhaps the subject of the 
opposition between unity and plurality suggested them to Aristotle’s 
mind. 
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indeed, contrariety constitutes a perfect difference is evident 
from these statements. And whereas contraries 1 are denomi¬ 
nated in many ways, subsistence in a perfect manner will follow 
in such a way as that the subsistence also of contraries would 
be inherent in them. Now, seeing that these things are so, it 
is plain that there is no possibility of one thing involving 
many contraries; for neither could there be anything more 
ultimate, or final, than the extreme, nor of one interval would 
there be more than two extremes. And, in general, if con¬ 
trariety be a difference, yet difference is the difference be¬ 
tween two things: wherefore, also, this will be the case with 
the perfect difference. 

It is necessary, however, that the rest of the s . T he truth of 
definitions also of the contraries be correct; 
for likewise doth the perfect difference evince dependent on 
the greatest amount of difference: for of things f„med > in^c- 
that differ in genus and in species there is no cordance with 
possibility of assuming anything that is more tlle foregoulg ’ 
external; for it has been demonstrated that, respecting things 
extrinsic to the genus, there subsists not a difference, and of 
these this is the greatest difference: and those things that 
belong to the same genus, and involve the greatest difference, 
are contraries, for the greatest difference of these is the 
perfect difference. And those things that involve the 
greatest amount of difference in the same recipient are con¬ 
traries, for there is the same matter for the contraries; and 
things that rank under the same potentiality, and involve 
the greatest difference, are also contraries; for also the science 
is one concerning one genus of those things in which the 
perfect difference is the greatest. 

The first or chief contrariety, however, consists . .. , 

in habit and privation; yet not every privation contrariety 
(for privation 2 is predicated in many ways), but 5 “^o n snd pri ‘ 
whatsoever such as may be perfect. And the other 
contraries will be denominated according to these, some, on 
the one hand, in respect of possession, and others from action, 
or from being fit subjects for action; and, on the other hand, 
some in respect of their being recipients, and rejections of 
these, or of other contraries. 

1 Vide note on contraries, chap. iii. 

1 The term aripriais is defined in book IV. chap, xxii. 
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Now, if they are opposed—I rrtean, contra- 
is not contra- diction and privation, and contrariety and rela- 
diction. tions—and if of these contradiction is the 
first, and of contradiction there is nothing intermediate 
but if of contraries this is admissible, it is evident that 
contradiction is not the same thing with contrariety, and 
that privation constitutes a certain contradiction; for pri¬ 
vation belongs either to what is entirely devoid of a capacity 
of possessing, or to that which, even though adapted by nature 
for possession, may yet not actually possess either entirely 
or in a certain definite manner; for we now express this in 
many ways, just as the distinctions have been drawn by us 
elsewhere. Wherefore, privation is a certain contradiction, 
or a defined impotentiality, or one which is conjoined along 
with what is receptive. Wherefore, of contradiction there 
is not anything that is intermediate; but of a certain 
privation there is, for everything is either equal or not 
equal; but not everything is equal or unequal, but only if it 
be contained in that which is receptive of equality. 

6 . Contrariety now, theirs are generations in matter from 

butnot'ever contraries, and'chese aro produced either from form 
priva°ion\s ry and the habit of the species, or from a certain 
contrariety. privation of the species and of the form, it is evi¬ 
dent that every contrariety would constitute a certain priva¬ 
tion, but not every privation, perhaps, would constitute con¬ 
trariety. And a cause of this is the following: that whatever 
is a subject of the privation admits of being a subject of 
privation in many ways; for those things from the extremities 
of which changes are generated, these are contraries. 

7 The fore- And this is evident, likewise, from induction; 
going view con- for every contrariety involves a privation of 
induction .” 1 either of the contraries. Not similarly, however, 
is it the case with all things; for inequality is 
a privation of equality, but dissimilarity of similarity, and 
vice of virtue . 1 But there is the same difference as has been 

1 To make evil a mere negation of good is to be expected in a Pagan, 
whose mind was in the dark as to those various sources of evil which 
our Redeemer has put us on our guard against. Vide Dean Trench’s 
“ Notes on the Parables,” where, in his exposition of the “ Parable of 
ths Tares,’' the influence of the Devil, viewed as a personal influence 
over frail humanity, ia most beautifully extracted from the 6ymbol of 
* the tares.” 
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stated; for *one thing is a st bjeot of privation if it may 
happen to be deprived of anything, but another if it may 
be so at any time, or in any subject; as, for example, 
would be the case at a certain age either in that which is 
the principal age, or altogether so. Wherefore, of some 
contraries is there a medium, and there is a man who is 
neither good nor evil; but of others there is not a medium, 
but a number must needs be either odd or even: further, do 
Epme things involve a definite subject, but others do not. 
Wherefore, it is evident that invariably either of the con¬ 
traries is denominated according to privation : it is sufficient, 
however, if there are in existence the primaries and the 
genera of contraries; as, for instance, unity and plurality are 
styled such, for the rest are referred or reduced to these. 


CHAPTER V.* 

But since one thing is contrary to one thing, , Question ia 
a person would feel perplexed a!\ to how unity regard of the 
and plurality are opposed, and how the equal is sit'ion het°we°n 
opposed to the great and the small. For there e< iuahty and 

fa a 0 *! • . greatness, as 

is the question whether invariably we speak of well as equality 

a thing in the way of opposition—for example, and smal,ness - 
whether it is white or black, and whether it is white or not 
white—but we do not say whether such is a man or a thing 
that is white, unless hypothetically, and in such an inquiry, 
as, for instance, whether Cleon came or Socrates? but there 
is no necessity for this inquiry being found in any genus; 
but this, likewise, has proceeded from thence. For things in 
opposition do not admit of subsisting alone at the same time; 
which aforesaid mode of speaking of a thing one employs in 
the present instance,—I mean, in the inquiry, which of the 
two came first? for if both could do so at the samo time, the 
question would bo ridiculous. And if this were possible 
in this way also, in like manner would the person who 

1 In this chapter A ristotle, by the mention of the opposition between 
unity and plurality, is led into discussions purely logical. The subject 
of opposition is treated of in the seventh and following chapters of 
Aristotle’s Treatise “ On Interpretation,” and by Archbishop Whately 
in book II. chap. v. of hiB Logic. Vide note, p. 129. 
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makes the inquiry fall into opposition, viz. into unity, or 
plurality; as, for example, whether both came, or either of 
the two? If, therefore, in things that are opposed the question 
whether a thing “ is so and so ” is to be found invariably— 
now, we speak of a thing as to whether it is greater, or less, 
or equal—what opposition is there of equality in respect of 
these, for neither is it contrary to either only, nor to both? 
for why should it be contrary to the greater more than to 
the less t Further, is the equal contrary to that which ,is 
unequal ; wherefore, it will be contrary to more than one. If, 
however, inequality signifies the same thing with both of 
these at the same time, it would be in opposition to both, 
and the doubt renders assistance to those who say that 
inequality constitutes the duad; it happens, however, that 
one is contrary to two, which is impossible. Moreover, 
equality seems to be a medium between the great and the 
small; but no contrariety seems to be either of the nature 
of a medium, nor from the definition is it a thing possible 
■ that it should ; for it would not be perfect if it were a mean 
between anything: yet iff rather invariably involves some¬ 
thing that is a medium with respect to itself. 

2. Something I* therefore remains that equality be opposed 
as regards this either as negation or as privation. Now, certainly, 
opposition. jj. } s n0 £ p 0ss ikie that it should be in opposition to 
either; for why should it be opposed to the large more than to 
the small? in such .then, there would subsist a privative negation 
of both. Wherefore, also, the question “ whether ” is predicated 
in respect of both, but not in respect of either; as we do not 
say whether a thing is greater or equal, or whether it is equal 
or less; but the question of “ whether ” invariably subsists in 
reference to three things. It does not, however, constitute 
privation from necessity; for it does not follow that everything 
is equal which is not greater or less: but that takes place in 
the case of the things in which those—I mean, the greater or 
less—are naturally 1 inherent. Now equality is that which is 
neither great nor small, but that which by nature is adapted 
for becoming great or little; and as privative negation is it 
opposed to both. Wherefore, also, it is a thing that is a 

1 The discussions in this book of the Metaphysics are illustrative of 
„ the subtlety of the verbal distinctions of the Aristotelians, and, aa 
tome would say, of their inanity also. 
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medium; and that which is neither evil nor good is in opposi¬ 
tion to both, but without a name: for in many ways is each 
denominated, and that which is receptive is not one tiling, 
but rather that which is neither white nor black. Neither, 
however, is this styled one thing; but colours are somehow 
defined in respect of which this negation is affirmed priva- 
tively; for it is requisite that this be either a negation of 
white and black, or that it be a thing devoid of colour, or 
something else of the sort. 

Wherefore, those persons do not correctly 3. Repels the 
reprehend our remark on this point who are of re^by^isTcf 
opinion that all things are expressed similarly : 1 count of this 
wherefore, there will be between a shoe and a 01 ’ l ‘ osUion ' 
hand something that is a medium which will be neither shoe 
nor hand; since, also, that which is neither good nor bad 
will be a medium between what is good and what is bad; as 
if there were likely to be something intermediate be’tween all 
things. It is not, however, necessary that this result should 
ensue; for this co-negation of things that are opposed be¬ 
longs to thoso things of which t&re is a certain medium, and 
between which a certain interval' has been fitted by nature 
to exist; but as regards these there is not a difference in 
existence, for in another genus are those things to be classed 
of which there are co-negations : wherefore, the subject of 
them is not one. 


CHAPTER YI. 

And, in like manner, also, concerning unity j Question 
and plurality a person might express the follow- regard of the 
ing doubt. For if plurality be opposed to unity, “.“S* 1 ' 
absolutely or simply considered, there ensue cer- uijity and pin- 
tain consequences that arc impossible; for unity ra 1 y ' 
will be a thing that is few in number, or will amount to few 
things, for plurality is likewise opposed to the few. Further, 
are two things many, since the twofold is manifold; and 
so also is two denominated twofold. Wherefore, unity is a 
thing that is few in number; for relatively to what are two 

* Notwithstanding all his verbal niceties, Aristotle will not alloy} 
that they are mere distinctions without a difference. 
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tilings styled many, unless in reference to unity and fewness? for 
nothing else appears to be less, Further, must this be admitted, 
if as what in length are the long and the short, so in multi¬ 
tude are the much and the few; and whatever may be much 
is also many, and the many is also much : unless there is 
some difference, then, in a tiling that is continuous and easily 
defined, fewness will be a certain multitude. Wherefore, will 
unity be a certain multitude if, also, it be that which is few. 
And this must needs bo so if two things are many, 
z. Proposed so- perhaps, plurality 1 is styled somehow 

lution of this also as the much, yet as being a thing that 
question. j s different, as water, which is much, but not 
many. But in respect of as many things as are divisible 
therein„spbsw±s_thajjiatry v or plurality, in one way, if the 
rXuftitude involves superabundantly either absolutely or rela¬ 
tively to something—and, in like manner, it is the case with 
fewness, if the multitude should involve deficiency—but, 
in another way, plurality subsists as number, which also 
alone is opposed to unity. For in this way do we denominate 
unity, or plurality, just as Y' one should say unit and units, 
or a white thing and white things, and things that have been 
measured in respect of measure, and that which is capable of 
being measured. So, also, things which arc manifold are de¬ 
nominated many; for each number is many because it is one,‘ J 
and because each is measurable by one, and as being that 
which is opposed to unity, not to fewness. So, indeed, then, 
two things are many, likewise; yet they are not so as a mul¬ 
titude involvingsuperabundancy either relatively or absolutely, 
but primarily. And two things are simply what are few; for 
it is the first multitude which involves deficiency, and two is 
the first multitude in number . 8 

3. Error of Wherefore, Anaxagoras did not correctly with- 

Anaxagoras on draw bis assent from the current opinion when 
this point. jj 0 i a i(j (j own that all things had a subsistence at 
the same time , 4 and were infinite both in multitude and 

1 Vide book XII. chap. ix. 

3 Some copies have era and some £v<fs. I have followed the former 
reading. 

3 These words are added to complete the sense. 

4 On this dogma, vide book III. chap. iv.; Cudworth, vol. III. p. 84; 
»nd Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, «ect. 107, translated in “Bohn’i 
Philological Library.” 
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smallness; "but he ought to have said, instead of this expres¬ 
sion, that things were infinite both in smallness and paucity , 
for paucity or fewness does not constitute infinity, since few¬ 
ness does not subsist on account of unity, as some philosophers 
would make out, but through duality. 

Unity, therefore, and plurality, such as are to 
be found in numbers, are opposed in the way a ti 0 n between*" 
measure is opposed to that which is measurable: unity and 
$nd these things are opposed as those that are 
relative to something—I mean, as many things of those 
that are relative as do not involve an essential subsistence. 
Now, a distinction has been drawn by us elsewhere , 1 to the 
effect that relatives are predicated in a twofold way,—partly 
as contraries, and partly as scientific knowledge is related 
to that which may be made an object of science, because 
something else is predicated with respect to them. But that 
the one may be less than a certain thing—as, for example, 
than two—there is no hindrance to this being the case; for 
though it be less, it does not follow that it also be what is 
few in number. Multitude, however, is, as it were, the genus 
of number, for number constitutes multitude, which is mea¬ 
surable by one: and unity and number are, in a manner, 
opposed,—not as a thing that is contrary, but, as has been 
stated, as some of those things that are relatives; for as far 
forth as unity is a measure, and number that which may be 
measured, thus far are they opposed to each other. Where¬ 
fore, not everything that may be one constitutes number; 
as, for example, on the supposition that there is anything 
that is indivisible. 

But though science is denominated in like 5. This opposi- 
manner in relation to that which rnay be made tionillustrated, 
an object of scientific knowledge, it is not yet similarly 
attributed as such; for science would appear to be a mea¬ 
sure, but that which may be an object of science would 
appear as that which is being measured . 2 It happens, how¬ 
ever, that every science is a thing fit to be an object of 
scientific knowledge; yet everything that is an object of 
science is not a science, because, in a certain respect, is science 

1 The Bubjeot of relation is fully examined into in book IX. chap. xv.» 

s This illustration is w .rthy i f our attention. 
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measured by that which may tie made an object of scientific 
inquiry. 

6 . Multitude But neither is multitude contrary to fewness; 
not opposed to but the much is opposed to this as a multitude 
l:V which is excessive is opposed to a multitude that 

is exceeded. Nor is multitude contrary to unity altogether; 
but in respect of unity the case stands just as has been 
stated, namely, that one soi-t is divisible, but another indi¬ 
visible, and again, a third subsists as a relative, just as science 
subsists with respect to what may be made an object of 
science, on the supposition that science constituted number, 
and that unity were a measure. 


CHAPTER VII . 1 

1. The relation And B ' nce between contraries there is a possi- 
between media bility of there being something that is a medium, 

and contraries. j n • 3 . ... 

—and 'oi some there is a medium,—it is neces¬ 
sary that media should dtAivc their being from contraries; 
for all media, and the things of which they are media, are 
contained in the same genus. For wo denominate those 
things media into whatsoever a thing that is undergoing a 
change must needs bo changed in the first instance; for 
example, if one should pass from the hypate to the nete , 2 if 
the transition be made in a short space of time, he will pre¬ 
viously reach the intermediate sounds; and the case is the 
same in colours,—if one will pass from white to black, he will 
come to the purple and that which is duskish previously to 
his reaching what is black; and in like manner is it with 
other things. But that a change should take place from one 
genus to another genus is not possible, except according to 
accident; as, for instance, in a transition from colour into 
figure. It is requisite, then, that media, and the things of 
which they are media, should be contained in the same 
genus also with themselves. 

1 The student will do well to compare the statements in this chapter 
with those in chap, x., and in book XI. chap. x. 

• 1 These termB have been already explained in a note, in bock IV. 

chap. xi. p. 132. 
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But, unquestionably, is it the case that all media 2 A „ media 
are, at any rate, media of certain things that are presuppose op. 
opposed ; for from these alone is it possible should posltKm - 
arise a change that is essential. Wherefore, it is impossible 
that there should subsist any medium of things that are not 
opposed; for otherwise would there be a change, and that 
not from things that aro opposed. But there is no medium 
of contradiction in things that are opposed, for this constb 
tutes contradiction, and amounts to antithesis or opposition; 
and to an opposition of which, in any respect whatever, one of 
the members is present, having no medium 1 between that of 
which, in any respect, either of the members—the yes or the 
no—is present, or, in other words, not haviug any medium 
at all. But of tho rest some are relatives, but others are 
privation, and some are contraries. But as many things 
belonging to those that aro relatives as are not contraries do 
not involve a medium. And a cause of this is the following, 
inasmuch as they are not contained in the same genus; for 
what is there that is a medium between science and that 
which may be made an object of scientific knowledge 1 but 
there is a medium between the gfept and the small. 

Now, if media are contained hi tho same genus, Media com 
as has been demonstrated, and are media bo- posed of con- 
tween things that aro contrary, it is necessary *;X' ee p *" d 
that these, likewise, be compounded of these con¬ 
traries ; for either will there be a certain genus of them, 
or there will not be any such. And if there will be a 
genus of them in such a way as that there be something 
antecedent to the contraries, those contrary differences will 
be antecedent which may make the contraries as species of 
genus: for from genus and differences subsist species; for 
example, if white and black be contraries, and the one 
is a segregative colour, but the other a congregative colour, 
these actual differences—I mean, discretive and syncre- 
tive colours—will have an antecedent subsistence. Where¬ 
fore, these contraries involve a subsistence prior to one 
another; but, surely, contraries, at any rate, that are dif¬ 
ferent are contraries in preference. And the other things 
and the media will arise from genus and differences; as, for 

* The words which follow oi/Slv juera£u are not found in all the MSS. 
The Leipsio edition adopts them; not so, however. Didot’s. 
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instance, whatever colours are media between white and black, 
these it is necessary should be denominated as consisting from 
genus, (but colour is a genus,) and from certain differences. 
They themselves, however, will not constitute primary con¬ 
traries ; and if this be not the case, everything will be either 
white or black. These, then, are other colours ; accordingly, 
these will be the media between primary contraries: primary 
differences, however, are those which are segregative and con- 
gregative. Wherefore, in regard of these primaries (as many 
as are contraries not in genus), we must investigate the fol¬ 
lowing point,—from what the media of these consist; for it 
is necessary that things contained in the same genus should 
bo compounded either of things incomposite in that genus, 
or that they should be incomposite natures. Therefore, are 
contraries uncompounded one of another, so that they are 
first principles; but the media constitute either all things or 
not any at all: and from things contrary something is gene¬ 
rated. Wherefore, there will ensue a change into this pre¬ 
viously to a change into contraries ; for of each tiling will 
there be both less and more: accordingly, will there subsist 
a medium, and this a medium between contraries. And all 
the other things that are media are composites then ; for that 
which is a medium is more than one thing and less than 
another, and is in a manner compounded of those tilings of 
which it is said to consist,—as greater than one of them and 
less than the other. And since, as regards contraries, things 
that have an antecedent existence are not homogeneous, all 
media would arise from contraries; wherefore, both all things 
to be found in the scale of existence downwards, and con¬ 
traries and media, will consist from primary contraries. 

4 . Recapituia- That, indeed, therefore, the media are all con- 
tim - tained in the same genus, and that they are 

media between contraries, and that these media are all com¬ 
posed of contraries, this is evident. 
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CHAPTER VIII . 1 

Diversity, however, in species is a something 1. Diversity 
that is diverse from a certain thing; and this ^™-^ n a K p '“ r . 
must needs subsist in both; as, for instance, if tains to con- 
animal were a thing diverse in species, both tranety ' 
would be animals: it is necessary, then, that in the same genus 
tljere be contained those things that are diverse in species. 
For by genus I mean a thing of such a sort as that by whioh 
both are styled one and the same thing, not involving a dif¬ 
ference according to accident, whether subsisting as matter or 
after a mode that is different from matter; for not only is it 
necessary that a certain thing that is common be inherent in 
them, (for instance, that both should be animals,) but also 
that this very thing—namely, animal—should be diverse from 
both : for example, that the one should be horse but the 
other man. Wherefore, this common characteristic simul¬ 
taneously is found in things that are different in species from 
one another: therefore, this will be such a particular animal 
essentially, and that will be an animal essentially different; 
as that will be a horse and this a man. It is necessary, 
accordingly, that this difference should amount to a diversity 
of genus; for I term a difference of genus diversity which 
makes this very thing to be diverse: therefore, will this con¬ 
stitute contrariety. 

And the same is evident from induction, like- 2. Proof of thi» 
wise; for all things are distinguished by things / rom inductiun - 
that are opposite: and it has been demonstrated that con¬ 
traries are contained in the same genus, for contrariety 
amounts to perfect difference, and every difference which is 
contained in a species is something belonging to a certain 
thing. Wherefore is this both the same and a genus in both: 
wherefore, also, all contraries are contained in the same co¬ 
ordination of predication, as many as are different in species 
and not in genus, and diverse particularly one from another; 
for perfect is the difference between them, and they are not 
generated simultaneously with one another. Difference, then, 
amounts to contrariety, for this constitutes what it is to be 

1 The inquiries in this chapter obviously belong to the province of 
Logic. 
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diverse in species; namely, for things to invoIvS contrariety 
■when they are contained in the same genus,—things, I say, 
that are individual. Now, things are the same in species—as 
many rb do not involve contrariety—when they are individual 
existences; for in division and in media are contrarieties gene¬ 
rated, before one comes to those things that are individual, 
s. inference Wherefore, it is evident that respecting that 
from the fore- which is said to be a genus, neither the same ncr 
diverse in species is any of those things which are 
adapted for being species as of a genus ; for matter is made 
manifest by negation, and genus is the matter of that of which 
it is termed a genus—not as the genus of the Heracleids , 1 but 
as that which subsists in Nature. Nor is genus denominated 
in relation to those that are not contained in the same genus, 
but in relation to those of which there will be a difference 
from them in genus; and things differing in species differ 
from those that are in the same genus : for the difference of 
that from which it is a difference in species must needs be 
contrariety, and contrariety belongs to those things that are 
alone in the same genus. 


CHAPTER IX. 

, «n,„ - „ But, perhaps, one would raise the question, 

ries may belong why woman does not diner irom man in species, 
species 8 ™ 0 when the female and male are contraries, and 
when contrariety amounts to difference 1 But 
neither are” female and male diverse in species, although they 
are the essential differences of animal, and are not as white¬ 
ness or blackness, but the male and female are inherent in 
animal, so far forth as it is animal. Now, the following doubt 
is almost the same as the foregoing—namely, why it is that 
contrariety partly makes things diverse in species, and partly 
does not so ; for example, why does it make that which has 

1 The Heraeleideo were the descendants of Hercules, and lords of 
Peloponnesus. Their place iu the history of Greece, and the story of 
their expeditions, and their varied success, need he no more than 
alluded to—they are pretty generally known. The beet account of the 
Heracleidao is to be found in C. O. Muller’s History and Antiquities 
of the Doric Race, voh I. chaps. 3, 11, 12, translated hv Messrs. Tufnell 
and Lewis i the latter the present Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart. 
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the support of feet, and that which is furnished with wings so, 
but does not make whiteness and blackness 1 Is 2 rroposed 
this the case because some things are the proper solution there- 
affections of genus, and other things are less so ; of ' 
and since the one is form and the other is matter, as many 
contrarieties as are contained in form create a difference in 
species, and as many as resido in form, when assumed together 
with matter, do not give rise to a specific difference 1 

^Wherefore, whiteness does not give rise to a 3. illustrated ;n 
difference of man, nor blackness ; nor are these ^itenessand 
the specific difference of a white man in relation blackness in a 
to a black man, nor would one name bo assigned man ' 
to both ; for man is as matter, but matter does not creato 
a difference : for men are not forms 1 of man. For this reason, 
although the flesh and bones are diverse from which this 
man and that are made, yet the entire compound is a thing 
that is diverse, to bo sure, but not different in species, because 
contrariety does not exist in reason or form, but this entire 
compound is an individual tiling. Now, Callias is form in 
conjunction 2 with matter; and this, therefore, is the case 
■with white man,—because Callias i» white, therefore man is 
white according to accident. Neither, doubtless, do a brazen 
and wooden circle, nor a brazen triangle and wooden circle, 
differ in species on account of mattei-, but because contrariety 
is present in the form. 

But whether shall we say that matter does not 4. Furthei nins- 
render things diverse in species, though being " s sa 0 o n f ‘ h " 
somehow diverse itself, or is it the case that it ami man tom- 
makes them so partly 1 for why is this horse pared togcther " 
diverse from this man in species, and yet the forms of these 
subsist along with matter 1 Is it because contrariety is in¬ 
herent in the form ? for thero is obviously a contrariety sub¬ 
sisting between a white man and a black horse. And this, at 
any rate, is a specific difference, but not so far forth as the one 
is white and the other black ; since even if both were white, 
nevertheless in species they would be diverse. But the male 
and female are appropriate affections of animal; but not ac¬ 
cording to substance, but in matter and body. Wherefore, 

I Some copies read elSi), and others elSti; the Leipsic edition 
leads S\ti. 

* I have followed the reading juerc1 vArjs ; some MSS. have Kara. 

T 2 
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the same seed, in consequence of undergoing the* same passive 
condition, is generated either as female or male. What, in¬ 
deed, therefore, constitutes diversity in species, and why some 
things differ in species, but others do not, has been declared. 


CHAPTER X. 

But whereas contraries are diverse in species, 
and that which is subject to corruption, and that 
which is incorruptible, are contraries—for priva¬ 
tion is a definite impotentiality 1 —it is requisite 
that things corruptible be diverse in genus from incorruptible 
natures. 

2 . illustrated Already, indeed, therefore, have we declared 
in the case of our gentiments respecting these universal appel- 
and incorrup- lations. 2 So that it would not appear to be 
nbies. necessary that anything whatsoever that is in¬ 

corruptible and corruptible should be diverse in species; as 
neither white and black should be so. For it is admis¬ 
sible that the same tilin'; at the same time should be both 
corruptible and incorruptible, if there may be in subsist¬ 
ence aught of things that are universal, as man would be 
both white and black; and the case is similar with the mode 
of the subsistence of singulars, for the same man would not 
be white and black at the same time, although what is 
white is contrary to what is black. Of contraries, however, 
some according to accident are inherent in certain things; 
for instance, those that have been just now mentioned, and 
many others: but in the case of others this is impossible—I 
mean, those to which both that which is corruptible and 
that whioh is incorruptible belong; for nothing is cor¬ 
ruptible according to accident: for that which is accidental 
admits of not being; but that which is corruptible belongs to 
those things which subsist of necessity in those things in 
which it is inherent, or that which is corruptible will be one 

1 Vide book IV. chaps, xii. and xxii. 

3 I presume Aristotle alludes to his investigation in the Becond book, 
in his treatment of the question as to whether the first principles o{ 
corruptibles and incorruptibles be the same or different ? vide chap. hr. 
« of that book, p. 6 a. 


1. Diversity 
according to 
genus apper¬ 
tains to con¬ 
trariety. 
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and the same thing with that which is incorruptible, if what 
is corruptible admits of not being inherent therein. Either, 
then, substantially, or as inherent in substance, must that 
which is corruptible subsist in each of the things that are 
corruptible. But there is the same reasoning, likewise, ap¬ 
plicable to the case of that which is incorruptible; 1 for both 
belong to things that possess a necessary existence. So far 
forth, therefore, as one is primarily corruptible, and the other 
primarily incorruptible, so far are they in opposition to each 
other ; so that they must needs be generically diverse. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is not possible 3 guch 0T<Jr _ 
that there be such forms as some affirm; for in throws the 
such a case, as regards man, there will bo one ldeal thC0IT ' 
who is corruptible, but another who is incorruptible, although 
forms are said to be the same in species with certain parti¬ 
culars, and not equivocal in respect of them: things that 
are diverse in genus, however, are at a wider interval from 
one another than those that are diverse in speejes. 


t 


BOOK X . 2 


CHAPTER I. 

That, indeed, Wisdom is a certain science 1 . auestionsiu 
conversant about first principles is evident from [ogy'aneady* 0 ' 
the early portions of this work, in which doubts discussed, 
have been expressed respecting statements that have been 
put forward by others concerning first principles ; one, how¬ 
ever, would feel doubtful as to whether it would be requisite 

1 These words are worthy of note, and contain a hint that has been 
followed up by modern metaphysicians, e. g. Kant. 

1 Book X.—according to others book XI.—is occupied in discuBuiona 
that havs already been put forward in the previous portions of the Meta¬ 
physics. A glance at. the contents will show this. Amongst other 
topics we have another refutation of Scepticism, in which Protagoras 
is attacked by name. This subject has been already handled in book 
III. “ Not, however,” as Mr. Maurice remarks, “ to he passed over on 
that account; for Aristotle's repetitions of himself, or the reports of his rn 
different pupils, generally clear away many difficulties." 
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» 

to suppose Wisdom or Ontology to constitute one science 
or many 1 For if it does constitute one science, there is, at 
any rate, one science invariably of contraries; but first prin¬ 
ciples are not contraries. If, however, it does not constitute 
one scienco, as of what quality must we posite these many 
sciences 1 Further, to speculate into demonstrative first 
principles, is it the province of one or of many sciences ? for 
if of one science, why, let me ask, is it tho province of this 
more than of any other whatsoever 1 but if such speculation 
belong to many sciences, what sort must wo consider these 
to be ? Moreover, whether is there one science of all sub¬ 
stances, 1 or not 1 for if there is not one science of all, it 
would be difficult to render an account of what sort of sub¬ 
stances there is one science in existence; if, however, there 
is one scienco of all substances, it is an obscure point how it is 
admissible that there should bo the same science of many sub¬ 
stances. Further, the question arises as to whether demon¬ 
stration 2 is conversant about substances only, or also about 
accidents ? fof if demonstration be conversant, at least, about 
accidents, it is not conversant about substances. But if there 
is one demonstrative* science about accidents, and anothei 
about substances, what, may I ask, is the character of both, and 
which of the two constitutes Wisdom or Metaphysics? for 
demonstrative wisdom is that which is conversant with acci 
dents; that, however, which is conversant with first principles 
is the wisdom that takes cognisance of substances. 

2. What causes Neither, however, must we consider the science 4 
is ontology con- at present under investigation as a science re- 
oernc i spoofing the causes that have been already 
enumerated in our treatise on Physics. Far neither should 
we act thus in regard of “ the final cause;” for a thing of this 
kind is that which is good : and this resides in practical things, 
and in those entities that aro in motion ; and this imparts 
motion in the first instance, for tho end is a thing of this 
sort: but the imparter of motion in the first instance doos 
not inhere in those things that are incapable of motion. 

1 Although most of the subjects treated of in this book have been 
investigated already, yet the analysis of motion, and the Aristotelian 
theory of the Infinite, found therein, are quite new. 

3 Vide Posterior Analytics, book II. chap, iii. 

3 Vide book V. chaps, ii. and iii. 

4 Vide book I. chaps, i. and ii. 
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And, in general, one feels doubtful as to 3 . 

whether-the science now under investigation is subject-matte* 
conversant about sensible substances at all, 1 or ^7^f tforais '’‘ i 
not about these, but about certain other sub¬ 
stances ? for if metaphysical science be conversant with sub¬ 
stances different from those cognisable to the senses, it will 
be conversant either with forms or mathematical entities. 
As regards forms, then, it is evident that they have no exist¬ 
ence. But, nevertheless, one would feel doubtful, even though 
He should admit the existence of these forms, 2 why, forsooth, 
as in the case of mathematical entities, the same truth does 
not hold good in regard of other things of which there are 
forms % Now, I say that they have placed mathematical 
entities, no doubt, as intermediate between forms and things 
cognisant by sense, as it were 3 certain third natures beside 
both forms and those things that are here-—I mean, sensibles 
—but there is no third man, nor a third horse, beside both 
actual man, and actual horse, and singulars. And if, on 
the other hand, these mathematical entities^do not subsist 
in the manner they affirm, about what sort of'entities are we 
to assert that the mathematician is engaged i for, surely, 
he is not engaged about those things that are here,— 
that is, about sensibles,—for none of these constitutes the 
description of entity which the mathematical sciences investi¬ 
gate. Neither, certainly, is the science now’ under or is it mathe _ 
investigation—I mean, Metaphysics—conversant maticatenti- 
about mathematical entities, 4 for no one of these tles ? 
possesses a separable subsistence. Nor, however, is it a 
science belonging to substances cognisant by the senses, for 
these are corruptible. And, in short, one would feel doubtful 
as to what sort of a science 5 belongs the investigation of the 
matter of mathematical entities ; for neither does it belong to 

1 This, in fact, might be set down as the chief point which Aristotle 
is striving to settle in this Treatise, and towards which his conclusions 
are ever verging. If we examine the connexion between the several 
books of the Metaphysics we shall perceive this. 

2 As to the existence of forms, tA efSr;, this subject is frequently 
discussed, and made to Berve the occasion of an attack upon the Ideal 
Theory of Plato. We have in books I. chap, ix., and XII. chaps, iv. 
and v., an elaborate refutation of this hypothesis. 

3 Vide hook IX. 

4 The subject of mathematical natures is discussed in book XII, 

chaps, ii. and iii. * Vide book V. chap, i 
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physical or natural science, from the fact that the entire 
attention of the Natural Philosopher is engaged about those 
things that contain in themselves the first principle of motion 
and rest: nor, unquestionably, is it the province of a science 
that institutes an inquiry respecting both demonstration and 
scientific knowledge ; for respecting this very genus it creates 
for itself an investigation. It remains, therefore, that this 
proposed Philosophy of Ontology, or Metaphysics, should 
make these a subject of its inquiry. 

♦. is metaphy- And, again, one would feel doubtful as fib 
sicai science whether it is requisite to consider the science 
about elements, under investigation in the present Treatise as 
rA oTO'xtiu i conversant about first principles—I mean, such 
as by some speculators are denominated elements t These, 
however, have been regarded by all philosophers as things 
that are inherent in composite natures. But it would rather 
appear to be a thing that is necossary that the science of 
ontology, under investigation at present, ought to be con¬ 
versant with ^universals ; for every rational principle, and 
every science, are conversant about universals, and not about 
the extremes 1 of things. Wherefore, in this case ontology 
would be conversant about primary genera. 

5 The to a* And these would constitute both entity and 
and the So unity ; for these especially would be supposed to 

no'tice'aapri- comprise all existences, and in the most eminent 
mary genera, degree to be assimilated unto first principles, on 
account of their being classed in the category of things that 
derive their primary existence from Nature : for when these 
have been corrupted, other things also are corrupted at the 
same time along with them; for everything amounts to entity 
and unity. As far forth, however, as it is necessary that 
differential qualities participate of these, if one will admit 
the subsistence of these genera,—now no difference parti¬ 
cipates in the genus,—thus far, likewise, would it appear that 
we ought not to establish these either as genera or first prin¬ 
ciples. But, further, on the supposition that that which is 
more simple is more a first principle than that which is less 
simple, but the extrerpes of those things that descend from 
the genus are more simple than the genera,—for these are 
individuals, whereas the genera are divided into numerous 
1 Vide book II. chap, iii., and book XII. chap. x. 
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species and%uch as are different,—hence species would ap¬ 
pear to be a first principle more than genera. As far forth, 
however, as species are liable to corruption in conjunction with 
their genera, the genera rather would seem to be more similar 
to first principles ; for that which brings about the destruction 
of other things in conjunction with itself is a first principle. 

These, then, and other such points are some of those 
questions that involve matter of doubt. 


CHAPTER II. 

Further, may the question bo raised as to , Is there anjr 
whether it is expedient to admit the existence of thing snbsist- 
something besides 1 and independent of singulars, from singulars r 
or not 1 but the science now under investigation 
is conversant with these. These are, however, infinite. Those 
things, at any rate, which have a subsistence independent 
of and beside singulars are, without doubt, eithor genera or 
species ; but. the science at present under investigation is not 
a science conversant about either of these ; for the reason 
why this is impossible has been* already stated. For iu 
general, likewise, doth the following question involve a doubt— 
namely, as to whether it is necessary to suppose the existence 
of any substance separable from sensible substances and those 
which are here, 2 or whether this is not the case ? but shall we. 
say that these sensible things are entities, and that Wisdom is 
conversant about these 1 for the fact is we seem to investigate 
some different science ; and this stands forth as the point pro¬ 
posed by us for investigation. Now, what I mean is this, 
that our aim is to discover whether there is anything that 
essentially involves a separable subsistence, and which does 
not reside in any nature belonging to those objects that are 
cognisant by the senses ? 

But, further, allowing that there is beside 2 u so wh>t 
sensible substances any different substance, what sort are’these 
sort of sensibles are those beside which it is sm * ulars? 

1 This subject is discussed at intervals throughout the whole 
Treatise; vide, e.g., book V. chap. i. 

2 This, I take it, moans the objects with which we are conversant in 
this transitory scene, where the vast bulk of mankind are engrossed 
exclusively with things of sense. The phrase, then, is synonymous 
with to aitrSrtrd. 
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requisite to establish the subsistence of this substance 1 for 
why should one seek to establish its existence beside men 
rather than horses, or beside these in preference to the rest 
of the animal creation, or in general to inanimate things like¬ 
wise 1 Notwithstanding, the providing of different substances 
eternal in duration, equal in amount to substances that are 
cognisant by sense and subject to decay, would appear, per¬ 
haps, to fall outside the province of the rational 1 sciences. 

3. The absurd- If, however, the first principle now under 
ity of thin king investigation be not separable from bodies, 
nothing capable what other would one admit as existing in pre- 
*ub»tatBn« >le f erenco 1° matter 1 This, however, does not 
involve a subsistence in energy, indeed, but in 
capacity. Rather would species and form seem to be a first 
principle in a stricter sense of the word than this. Now, this 
is a thing that is subject to corruption : wherefore, in short, 
there does not subsist an eternal substance that involves 
a separable existence as well as an essential subsistence. But 
such a position as this is absurd ; 2 for it appears to be tho 
fact—and such are the subjects of inquiry at the hands nearly 
of all those that are mefit accomplished philosophers—that 
there is in subsistence a certain first principle and substance 
of this description; for how, let me ask, 3 will there prevail 
order on the supposition that there is no subsistence of that 
which is eternal, and which involves a separable existence, 
and is permanent 1 

* if there is ® u *> further, admitting that there is a certain 
something that substance, and first principle, naturally of such 
x<4^r” b dnes a description as we are at present investigating, 
it bear the and this one principle belongs to all things, and 
toThiJR S a, co" t,ie same is the principle of those things that are 
ruptibie aa to eternal, and those that are corruptible, the 
incorruptible? question, in such a case, arises, why, on the sup¬ 
position of the existence of the same first prin- 

1 It is Aristotle’s aim in this Treatise to combat such an erroneous 
view as regards the subdivision of the sciences. 

a Could any words give stronger proof of the transcendental element 
to be found in the Aristotelian philosophy? 

3 These words are most remarkable, and the principle they enunciate 
has been elucidated in a popular way in the Bridgew& ter Treatises— 
by Chalmers, Whewell, and others—published in “ Eohn’B Scientific 
Library.” 
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ciple, some* things are eternal 1 amongst those that may be 
ranked under this first principle, but others are not eternal 1 
for this constitutes the absurdity. If, however, there is 
one first principle of things that are corruptible, and another 
of those that are eternal,—if, indeed, the principle, likewise, 
of those that aro corruptible be eternal,—we shall be involved 
in similar perplexity; for why, on the supposition of the 
existence of au eternal first principle, are not those things 
ihat may be classed as effects under this first principle 
eternal likewise? and, on the supposition of the existence of 
a corruptible first principle, there arises a certain other prin¬ 
ciple of this, and again a different one of that; and so this 
progression of causes goes on to infinity. 

But if, on the other hand, one will seek to 5 Arecntity 
establish the existence of both entity and unity, 2 ami unity first 
as those things that appear in the most eminent i ,rlncl i“ lcs ’■ 
degree to be immovable first principles, in the first place, 
unless each of them signifies this certain particular thing and 
substance, how will they involve a separate /subsistence, and 
an essential one? But it is respecting those eternal and 
original first principles of this desiription that we are engaged 
in our investigations in the present Treatise. Nevertheless, 
supposing both of them to signify this certain particular 
tiling, and substance, all the entities will be substances; 3 for 
entity is predicated of all things, and unity, also, of some. 
That all entities, however, aro substances is an assertion that 
is false. 

But, further, how can the position of those bo 6 The dogma 
true who make out that unity is the first prin- that unity con- 
ciple, and that this constitutes substance, and 8Ub ' 

who from unity and matter generate the first 
number, and say that it is the substance of these,—how, I say, 
does this assertion of theirs admit of being true? for how is 
it requisite intellectually to apprehend, as one, the duad and 
each of the other compound numbers ? for on this point 
they neither say anything, nor would it be easy to make 
any assertion on the subject. Suppose, however, that any 
one will seek to establish, as first principles, lines, or the 
things that are connected consequentially with these—ncv. I 

» This question is discussed in hook II. chap, iv. 

1 Vide book II. chap. ii. 3 Some copies read, oIktio. 
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mean, surfaces such as are primary—yet these are not sub¬ 
stances capable of a separate subsistence, but are sections 
and divisions; the former of surfaces, but the latter of 
bodies: but points are sections and divisions of lines; and, 
further, they are the limits of these very same things, and all 
these are inherent in others, and there is no one of them that 
is separable. Further, in what way is it necessary for us to 
conceive the existence of a substance of unity and of a point ? 
For of every substance is there generation, but of a point 
there is not, for a point amounts to division. 

7 How then is And this, likewise, furnishes a subject of doubt; 
there a science namely, that every science should be conver- 
itto'notwhatia Bant about things that are universal, 1 and about 
universal t that which is of such and such a quality, but 
that substance should not belong to things universal, but 
rather should constitute this certain particular thing, and 
that which possesses a separable subsistence. Wherefore, if 
we admit thrt science is conversant about first principles, 
how is it necefeary to consider substance as the first prin¬ 
ciple of things t 

8 is there an Further, thef question may be asked, is there 
thing beside ny ' anything beside entirety, or not 1 now, I mean by 
entirety the entirety, matter, and that which subsists in con- 

to awoAov ; . . . /» , 

junction with this; for it, in tact, this be not 
the case, all things, at least, that reside in matter are subject 
to corruption. If, however, there subsists anything beside 
entirety, it would constitute the species and the form. 2 In 
the case of what things, therefore, this would subsist, and in 
the case of what things it would not, it would be difficult to 
determine; for in the case of some things is it evident that 
the form is not a thing that is capable of a separate subsist¬ 
ence : as, for example, the form of a house is not separable 
from the house. And, further, there is the question whether 
first principles are the same in species, or in number 1 for if 
they are one in number, all things will constitute these. 

* Vide book XII. chap. x. 3 Vide book VI. chap. viii. 
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Since the science of the philosopher, however, 1 i. The unity of 
is conversant about entity, so far forth as it is en- Jesn^cd’by 
tity, and this universally, and not as regards any the manifold 
one part, and since entity is multifariously predi- * t “ b s d ]b]ec 0 t-‘‘ ° f 
cated, and not in one way merely—this being the matter, 
case if entity be predicated equivocally, and not according to 
anything that is common—it does not fall under the province 
of one science to inquire into it, (for there is not one genus of 
things of this kind;) but if it be predicated according to anything 
that is common, it would fall under the notice of one science. 

Now, it appears that it is predicated after the „ „ 

^ i_ i_ i • j- • i J 1 2 - Proof of this 

same manner as both what is medicinal and salu- from the ana- 

brious; for, likewise, are both of these predicated of med, ~ 
multifariously. And in this way each is predi¬ 
cated in respect of the one being somehow referred to medicinal 
art, but the other to health, and a third to something else ; 
yet each is referred to the same thing. Fir a medicinal 
discourse, and a small knife, are denominated in respect 
the former of proceeding from liedieinal science, but the 
other because it is serviceable to this art of medicine; and 
in like manner it is so with that which is salubrious : for a 
thing is termed thus partly because it is indicative of health, 
and partly because it is productive of it. 

And the same mode exists in the case of other s This iIUls _ 
things: in the same way, therefore, is denominated tration applied 
entity in its entirety; for each of them is styled t0 the TO “ k ■ 
entity in respect of being a passion, or habit, or disposition, or 
motion, or something else of this sort, belonging unto entity, 
so far forth as it is entity. Since, however, there is a reduc¬ 
tion of every entity to a certain one thing, and something 
which is common, so of contrarieties, likewise, each will be 
reduced to the primary differences and contrarieties of entity, 
whether multitude and unity, or similarity and dissimilarity, 
are the primary differences of entity, or whether there arts 
certain other differences of such; for let these stand over as 
subjects for future discussion. 2 But there is no difference 

1 Vide book III. chap. ii. for an examination into this point. 

2 Aristotle probably alludes to some other portion of his writings; 

e g. his ’ExAoyi/ riSr ivamituv, which has not come down to us. ’ 
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or, what is the whether the reduction of entity be made to 
same, the to 8». entity or to unity. For even if they be not 
the same, but something different, they are, at any rate, 
convertible terms; for both unity, also, in a manner consti¬ 
tutes entity, and entity constitutes unity. 

4. The relation Since, however, it is the province of one and 
s^e'nce'of con ^ 10 same sc i clice to speculate into all contraries, 
trades and pri- and since each of those is predicated according to 
ration. privation,—although, as regards some contraries, 

at least, of which there is a certain medium, one would feel 
perplexed as to how they are predicated according to priva¬ 
tion ; as, for example, of the unjust and the just,—this being 
the case, concerning all such contraries, I say, is it necessary, 
therefore, to posite privation as existing, not of the whole 
definition, but of the ultimate species; for instance, if one is 
a just man who, through a certain habit, has been from time 
to time obedient to the laws, the unjust man will not be alto¬ 
gether deprived of the entire definition of just man: but 
inasmuch as ida respect of habitual obedience to the laws he is 
in some point or degree deficient, in this respect, likewise, 
will there be inherent in' him a privation of this definition. 
And in the same manner is it the case with other things, 
s Meta h sics ^'it as the mathematician 1 institutes for him- 
as a science'ef’ self an inquiry regarding abstract quantities,— 
timed by the 113 " f° r * ie conducts his speculations by removing out 
case of matite- of his consideration all sensible natures, such as 
gravity and lightness, and hardness, and its con¬ 
trary, and further, also, heat aud cold, and other sensible 
contrarieties, but he merely leaves remaining quantity and 
continuity—some of which pertain to one, but others are in 
reference to two, aud others to three, dimensions—as well as 
the passive conditions of these, as far forth as they are quan¬ 
tities and continuous ; and this being the case, the mathema¬ 
tician does not speculate iuto them in reference to anything 
else; aud of some things he examines into their natures and 
positions, one in respect of another, and into those things 
that are inherent in these, but of others into their commen- 
surations and incommensurations, and of others into their 
ratios or proportions: but we, nevertheless, have established 
t one and tho same science as being conversant about all sub* 

1 Vide book III. chap, ii. 
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jects of this Kind, I mean, the science of the geometrician,— 
in the same manner, therefore, is it the case in respect ot 



the contrarieties of this, as far forth as it is entity, it is not 
the province of a different science from Philosophy, that is, 
Ontology, to investigate; for to Physical or Natural Science 
may one ascribe the speculation of these, not as far forth as 
tl^ey are entities, but rather as far forth as they partake of 
motion. As to the sciences of the Dialectician, however, and the 
Sophist, they are sciences of the accidents, I admit, that reside 
in entities, but not so far forth as they are entities; nor do 
they speculate about entity itself, as far forth as it is entity. 
Wherefore, it remains that the Philosopher, or Metaphysician, 
should be a person qualified for speculating into the points 
we have just stated, in so far as they relate unto entities. 

Since, however, every entity is expressed ac¬ 
cording to some one thing, and something thaj> ° f ° n 

is common, which is multifariously predicated^* sorted 6 reas ~ 
and as contraries aro expressed in the same 
manner—for they are referred to the primary contrarieties, 
and differential qualities of entity—-and since it is possible 
that things of this kind should fall under the notice of one 
science, hence the doubt expressed in the opening parts of 
this work respecting first principles would be dissolved in 
this way. Novr, the doubt I allude to is that wherein the' 
matter of perplexity is involved in the question as to how 
there will be one science about entities that are many in 
number, and which are generically different 1 
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But since, also, the mathematician employs i. how far 
things that are common in a manner peculiar to ^ 
himself, it would be the province of the First parts or meta- 
Philosophy, that is, of Ontology, to speculate into phy ” c ' 4 
the original principles of these things. For that when from 

1 This is precisely the mode of reasoning pursued by Aristotle in 
book III. chap, ii., already referred to. 
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equals equals are taken away the remainders are equal is, 
indeed, a dogma that is common to all quantities. Matne- 
matical science, however, speculates about a certain portion of 
matter, properly so called, appropriating it to itself; as, for 
instance, about lines, or angles, or numbers, or something 
else pertaining to other quantities: not, however, as far forth 
as they are entities, but so far forth as each of them is that 
which is continuous in one, or two, or three dimensions. 
Philosophy, however, does not institute an inquiry respecting 
those particulars that are contained in a certain portion of 
matter, as far forth as something amongst them is an 
accident in each of these, but it contemplates everything of 
this kind respecting entity, so far forth as it is entity. And 
in the same manner, also, does the case stand in regard of 
physical science as with mathematical; for physical or natural 
science speculates into the accidents or first principles of 
entities, so far forth as they are in motion, and not so far 
forth as thegy arc entities. But we have said that Ontology, 
or the First ft :icnce, is conversant about these in as far as 
the subjects of them are entities, but not so far forth as they 
are anything that is different. Wherefore, we may set down 
that both this and the science of the mathematician are parts 
of Wisdom or Metaphysical Science. 


CHAPTER V. 


i. certain uiti- There is involved, however, 1 in entities a cer- 
™ at a e t PrijwjP'* 8 tain first principle about which it is not possible 
of ail demon- to labour under any deception, but it is necessary 
etration. invariably to do the contrary; now, I mean to 
speak conformably with truth : as, for instance, that it is not 
admissible that the same thing should be and not be in one and 
the same period of time; and the case is so with other things 
that are opposed to themselves in the same manner. And, 
respecting points of this kind, demonstration, indeed, has no 
existence absolutely speaking; but in respeet of this principle 
it has, (for it is not possible to construct a process of 
* Tide book III. chap. iii. 
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syllogistic reasoning from a more trustworthy principle than 
this very axiom just mentioned,) and it ought to be so, at any 
rate, if it is possible that there should subsist such a thing as 
a demonstration in absolute terms. 

As regards a person, however, who makes an 2 . Refutation 
assertion of opposite statements, 1 for the purpose of th " se . wh0 
of proving wherefore it is false, must some such such fumia- 
position be assumed, as that although the tiling mental axuims . 
will actually be the same with the non-possibility of being 
the same thing, and not being so at one and the same time, 
yet that it will not appear to be the same thing with it; for 
after this manner only can a demonstration bo brought about 
in regard of one who affirms the admissibility of opposite 
assertions being verified of the same thing. And, from the 
in the next place, those people who are likely to tun- of phiio- 
take their share in mutual discussion ought, in dlscus " 

some degree,to understand themselves; for, in case 
this be not done, how will there subsist with these persons a 
community in regard of such mutual discussion^** It is neces¬ 
sary, then, that each of the denominations should be known, 
and that they manifest some one thing, and not many 
things, but only one; and if it is equivalent in its significa¬ 
tion to many tilings, one ought to make it evident towards 
which of these significations the denomination conducts one. 
Now, as regards a person who affirms that this thing both 
is and is not, this which ho in general affirms to be, he- 
affirms not to be : wherefore, he asserts that the name 
signifies that which it does not signify; bnt this is impos¬ 
sible. Wherefore, if the assertion that the being of this 
particular thing involves any signification, it is impossible 
that contradiction concerning the same thing should be veri¬ 
fied. Further, if a name has any meaning, and this be 
capable of verification, this also must needs be from necessity; 
but that which is from necessity it is not admissible at any 
time 2 should not be: it is not for this reason, then, admissible 
that opposite assertions be true concerning the same thing. 


1 This book contains a somewhat more elaborate refutation of Scep¬ 
ticism than book III. Vide note, p. 277. 

2 This principle has been brought forward by Dr. Clarke in his 
unsuccessful attempt at an & priori demonstration of the existence of 
God. Some copies read rii-rc instead of wore. 

u 
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and of affirma¬ 
tion compared 
with negation. 


Further, on the supposition that assertion in no 
degree is more true than negation, the person 
who makes the affirmation that one is a man 


will in nowise the rather make a true statement than if ha 


were to affirm that he is not a man : and a person who 
affirms a man not to be a horse would appear to speak truth 
either in a greater or not in a less degree than if he affirms 
that man is not man. Wherefore, one who affirms, also, that 
the same is a horse will speak true ; for, in a similar way, it 
would be possible that opposite assertions should admit “of 
verification. Wherefore, the consequence ensues that the same 
creature should be man and horse, or something else belonging 
to the animal kingdom. There does not, therefore, subsist in 
regard of these any demonstration in absolute terms : as 
relates, however, to the person who is for establishing these 
foregoing points, demonstration has an existence. 

3 . Aristotle And quickly would one, likewise, who after 

thi-s exposes this manner had put the question to Heraclitus 1 

the erroneous v . . . . . 1 , * . , . , .. . 

system of the ^vimself, force him to acknowledge that it is never 
Hcracimcs. a v thing that is possible that opposite assertions 
should be verified of the same things; but at present, not com¬ 
prehending his own theory in regard of what he says at all, 
he has embraced this particular opinion we have been just 
endeavouring to overthrow. And in general, if the statement 
made by Heraclitus be true, neither would this very position 
of his be true; now, I mean the admissibility that at one and 
the same time the same thing should be and. not be. For as 
also, on the supposition of these assertions having been 
divided, in no respect the more will affirmation be true than 
negation, in the same manner, likewise, will it be the case 
when both are conjoined and connected together—just as 
if affirmation is regarded as being one certain thing, in no 
degree the more will negation bo true than the entire of the 
assumption which is made in an affirmation. Moreover, if it 
is possible to make no affirmation that is true, even would 
this very position be false — I mean, the assertion that no 
affirmation is true : if, however, there exists any assertion 
that is true, that point which is put forward by these Hcra- 
jiitics would be decided—I mean, such philosophers as resist 


1 Heraclitus and Protagoras are the sceptics whom Aristotle chieflj 
v directs his attack against. 
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the truth of things of this sort, and, in fact, altogether do 
away with rational discussion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

But similar to the statements ' that have been ] The Protl _ 
just made is that which has been asserted by 
PVotagoras ; for, likewise, he said that man is the measure of 
a measure of all things,—in this way affirming 3)1 ' h ‘ ngs - 
nothing else than that what appeared to every man, that this, 
also, indubitably is that which it appeared to be : if, how¬ 
ever, this is admitted, the same thing will happen to be and 
not be, and to be both evil and good, and the rest of those 
things that are expressed in accordance with opposite asser¬ 
tions, from the fact that frequently to some persons, indeed, 
this particular thing appears to be fair, and the contrary to 
others, and from that which is apparent to every one consti¬ 
tuting a measure. 

Now, this doubt would be resolved if persons 2 Th( oj(g . n 
considered whence the origin of thi\ supposition of this* dogma 
has been derived ; for to some speculators, no 
doubt, it would appear to have originated from a tic from natn- 
the opinion of the Physiologists, or Natural Phi- r<l1 i >h ' l08 °i |1 'y' 
losophers, but to others from the circumstance that all men 
do not possess the same points of knowledge in respect of the 
same subjects, but that to some this particular thing seems 
to be sweet, and to others the contrary. For that nothing is 
generated from nonentity, tut everything from entity, is 
almost a commonly received dogma amongst all Natural 
Philosophers. Since, therefore, that which is not white is 
generated from that which is perfectly white, and by no 
means not white, supposing, now, that what is not white has 
been generated from that which is not a white entity, that 
which is being generated as not white would be produced. 

1 This error of Protagoras is an inveterate failing in human philo¬ 
sophy. It iB noticed by Bacon in terms of strong reprehension. Its 
effects on theology might be illustrated in the rise of Anthropo¬ 
morphism. Vide Hagenbaeh’s History of Doctrines, vol. I. pp. 108— 
107 : translated in Clark’s “Foreign Theological Library;” Cudworti* 
Vol. I p. 301; Bacon, De Augm. lib. V. cap. iv. 
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Wherefore, such would be generated from noneiftity, accord¬ 
ing to their doctrine, unless that which is not white were the 
same with that which is white. It would not, however, be 
difficult to decide this doubt ; for it has been declared, in our 
treatise on Physics, in what manner from that which is non¬ 
entity are generated the things that are being produced, and 
how it is that they are generated from entity. Notwith¬ 
standing the giving heed, in like manner, to both opinions, 
and to the fanciful statements of persons who doubt in 
opposition to themselves, this would be a silly proceeding; 
for it is evident that one party amongst these sceptics must 
needs labour under fallacies. And this statement 
serving the is mamlest trom observing things that are gene- 
iinae! lneM ° f rate( l according to sense; for at no time does the 
same thing appear to some, indeed, sweet, and to 
others the contrary, provided that the organ which has the 
power of perceiving and deciding the above-enumerated tastes 
has not undergone any corruption and injury in the case of 
these others. <. But, on the understanding of such a state of 
things as this, we may suppose that some of them are a stand¬ 
ard of measure, and suppose that others are not so. And, in 
like manner, I assert this to be the case as regards both what 
is good and evil, and what is beautiful and disgraceful, and 
other things of the sort; for to lay down this as a principle, 
or to affirm the reality of nothing save the apparent, is a 
course nowise different from those who place their finger 
beneath the organ of vision, and thus from the one object 
make two to appear, and who really believe that there are 
two objects before them, on account of their appearing such, 
and again that there is but one in reality ; for to those per¬ 
sons who do not move their organ of vision that which is one 
appears one. 

j The difficulty g enera '> X however, it v mid be absurd, from 

<>f attaining the appearance of things mat are here as subject 
thi^mauer!” * to change, and which never permanently con¬ 
tinue in the same dispositions, from this to come 
to any decision as regards truth; for it is necessary that 
we should go in pursuit of that which is true from amongst 
those things that invariably do subsist according to the same 

1 Sextus Empiricus has laid hold on a principle such as this tc 
1 establish his philosophic system. 
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the very nature 
of flux and 
motion. 


OH. VI.] 

* 

dispositions, and that never are instrumental in bringing 
about their own change. Now, of this description are those 
bodies that are regulated according to the orderly system of 
the Universe; for these do not at one time appear of 
this particular sort, but at another time of a different kind, 
but invariably the same, and as participating in no change. 

But, further, on the supposition of the exist- 4 This theory 
ence of motion, and of something that is being refuted from 
moved,—now, everything which has motion im¬ 
pressed upon it is put in motion by something 
and in the direction of something,—in such a case, that which 
is being moved ought to be found, moreover, in that from 
■which it will derive its motion, and yet not be found therein, 
and that it should be moved towards this particular place, 
and yet should not be generated in this : but how can such be 
the case ? for we must bear in mind, that, even according to 
their own doctrines, that simultaneous verification 1 is not 
possible as regards contradiction. And if, accormng to quan¬ 
tity, things which are here are continuously in a state of 
flux, and are being moved,—and if one admits this, although 
it should not be true,—why are tlic^ not permanent as regards 
quality? for these speculators in no small degree appear to 
predicate those things of the same thing, according to their 
contradictions, from the supposition that quantity does not 
continue permanently in bodies. Hence with them the same 
thing is and is not of four cubits in its dimensions. Sub¬ 
stance, however, subsists according to quality, for this is of 
a definite nature; but quantity belongs to one which is 
indefinite. 

Further, why, let me ask, when the physician 2 5 Practicsl 
gives a prescription that his patients should take argument 
this particular food,—why, I say, do they take 
it? for why is this particular piece of food 
bread rather than it is not bread 1 Wherefore, there would 
be no distinction in eating from not eating. 'At present, 
however, as the physician makes a true assertion about this 
thing, and this food that has been prescribed being in reality 
in existence, the patients accordingly take this food—although 
they ought not, at least, to do so on the supposition that 

1 The word thug rendered is arvva\7j09v*tr0cu. 

* Vide book IIL chaps, i▼. v. and vi. 
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there is no nature that is firmly permanent in s'ensibles, but 
that invariably all things are in motion and in a state of 
6. Argument flux. But further, if, indeed, we are always 
from'the sub- undergoing a change, 1 and never remaining per- 
jectivity of our manently the same persons, why is it surprising 
sensations. things never appear at any time to be the 

same as they do to those that are sick ? For to these, also, on 
account of their habit being not similarly disposed as when 
they are in a healthy state, the things that subsist according 
to the senses do not appear to subsist in a similar manner ; 
though sensibles themselves participate in no change on 
account of this, at least, but produce different sensations in 
the sick, and sensations that are not the same. In the same 
manner, therefore, is it requisite, perhaps, that consequences 
be disposed as if the aforesaid change took place. If, however, 
we do not undergo a change, but continue to be the same, 
there would be something in existence that is permanent. 

_ „ , . s Respecting, to be sure, those persons, therefore, 

sceptics easier who entertain from principles of reason the 
another. than doubts enumerated, it would not be easy to 
advance a refutation when they are not for 
admitting anything, and no longer demand a reason of those 
things, for all reasoning, and every demonstration, arise in 
this way; for when they are disposed to admit nothing, they 
overturn the thing in dispute, and, in general, all rational 
discussion. Wherefore, with such speculators, of course, there 
is no such thing at all as rational discussion; but in regard of 
those that labour under perplexity, from the doubts that 
have been handed down, it would be easy to reply, and to 
unravel the difficulties that create in them the doubt referred 
to; now this statement is evident from those that have been 
made 

Wherefore, it is evident from these things that 
thenfforej r con- it does not admit of being possible that opposite 
Tor assertions about the same thing should be veri- 
media, can be* fied at one and the same time, nor that con- 
andrtTaame 0 traries should, on account of the denomination of 
thing at the all contrariety according to privation. This, how- 
«ame tone. ever) w jU be evident to those who resolve into 

I Thus Aristotle turns the weapons of attack employed by Prota. 
goras to inflict wounds on the sceptic himself. 
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their first principles the definitions of contraries. And, in like 
manner, neither is it possible that any of those things that 
are media should be predicated of one and the same thing ; 
for, on the supposition of the subject being white, when we 
assert that this is neither white nor black we shall make a false 
assertion, for it happens that this is white, and yet that it is 
not; for either of these connected together will be verified 
concerning this, but this amounts to a contradiction of what 
is white. 

Neither, therefore, is it possible for one who 
makes an assertion, in accordance with the theory wiwretheerror 
of Heraclitus, nor of Anaxagoras, to assert what lic!l t i " ,h J 
is true ; and if this be not admitted, the conse- Anaxagoras 
quence will eftsue that they predicate contrary Hera ‘ 

things of the same subject: for when Anaxagoras 
says that in everything is contained a part of everything, he 
says that a thing is not more sweet than bitter, or anything 
else of the other contrarieties, if in everyth iijg all things 
subsist not merely in potentiality, but in eneygy or activity, 
and in a state of separation. And, in like manner, neither 
is it possible that all assertions be^alse, nor all true, 1 as well 
on account of many other difficulties which would be uttered 
in consequence of this position, as also because as regards 
all assertions, supposing that they are false, neither will 
one who makes this very assertion speak what is true ; but if 
all assertions are true, the person who says that all are false 
will not speak falsely. 


CHAPTER VII. 

But every science investigates into certain first t Th< _ ro 
principles and causes respecting each of those provincc'of'*' 
objects of knowledge that fall under its cogni- [ n 

sauce; as, for example, medicinal science, and that contrast -with 
of the athlete, and each of the rest of the pro- p 1 ',j t a “ c l , meta " 
ductive or the mathematical sciences ; for each of 
these having been for itself descriptive of a certain genus, 

1 A reference to book III. will show that the various sceptical systems 
may be reduced to two, where assertions to this effect are put forward. 
Vide book III. chap. viii. 
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treats concerning this as a thing existing and as ah entity, not, 
nowever, so far forth as it is an entity: coin ersant, however, 
about this last-named inquiry is there beside these sciences 
this certain other science of the Ontologist, which is different 
from them; but each of the above-enumerated sciences, 
taking for granted the mode in which the nature of a thing 
subsists in each genus, endeavours to explain the remainder of 
the points relating to this more feebly or more accurately. 
They, however, make an assumption as to quiddity, or tlje 
nature of a thing, some of them by means of sense, but others 
from hypothesis. Wherefore, it is also evident, from an in¬ 
duction of this sort, that there subsists no demonstration of 
substance and quiddity. 

Since, however, there exists a certain science 1 
pin'ios.fphybe which is conversant about Nature, it is manifest 
a distinct that it will be different from both that which is 
thedSinct'ness practical science and that which is productive or 
ma'tte^why*" £ff e °five. For °f productive science the first 
may not this be principle of motion resides in the producing or 
ontology Too 1 ? efficient cause, and not in that which is being pro¬ 

duced ; and tjjis either is some art, or some other 
potentiality. And, in like manner, does the case stand with 
practical science also; the motion does not reside in the 
thing done, but rather in those who are agents. But the 
science of the Natural Philosopher is conversant about those 
bodies that involve in themselves a first principle of motiou. 
That, indeed, therefore, Physical Science must needs be neither 
practical nor productive, but speculative or contemplative, is 
evident from these statements; for there is the necessity of its 
falling under the classification of some one of these genera. 
And since, in a manner, it is requsite for each of the sciences 
to possess a knowledge of the nature of a thing, and to 
employ this as a first principle, we ought not to forget how 
a definition of this quiddity should be framed by the phy¬ 
sical inquirer, and how the definition of substance is to be 
' assumed, whether as the flat-nose, or rather as the hollow; 
for, as regards these, the formal principle, no doubt, of flat-nose 
is denominated along with matter—I mean, such as belongs 
to the thing itself; the formal principle, however, of hollow- 
nose is expressed without matter, for flatness of nose is 
* 1 Vide book V. chaps, i. and ii. 
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generated in*the nose. Wherefore, also, the definition or formal 
principle of it is inquired into along with tins, for the flat- 
nose constitutes a hollow-nose. It is evident, therefore, that 
the definition both of flesh, and of the eye, and of the 
other parts of the body, is always to be assumed along with 
. matter. 

But since there exists a certain science of „ . 

entity/ so far forth as it is entity, and so tar ontology, as a 
forth as it involves a separable subsistence, wo 5'“?ngii»he» 
must examine whether at all wo fire to con- a from physics, 
sider this to be the same with Natural or Phy- orma<hematlcs - 
sieal Science, or rather to be different from it. Physical 
Science, indeed, then, is conversant about those bodies that 
involve in themselves a first principle of motion ; but the 
science of the mathematician is itself a certain science that is 
speculative, I admit, and that, too, in regard of things that are 
permanent, but which do not involve a subsistence separable 
from sensibles. Respecting, then, that which *is an entity 
capable of separate subsistence, and which* is immovable, 
there exists a certain science different from both of these, on 
the supposition, of course, that theirs is some substance of this 
description in existence—now, I speak of a substance separ¬ 
able and immovable; and it is the validity of this very 
position that we shall attempt to demonstrate. 

And if wo admit that there subsists any sub- 4 0ut of the 
stance of this sort in entities, here also, in a three spccuia- 
manner, would there be found Divinity residing, thi-iOoKy'tSe’ 
and this would be an original and most dominant m °«t dignified, 
principle. It is evident, therefore, that there are three genera 
of the speculative sciences—namely, the physical or natural, 
the mathematical, and the theological. The most excellent, 
then, is certainly the genus of the speculative or contempla¬ 
tive sciences ; and of these very sciences that one which is 
mentioned last of the three possesses 2 the greatest amount 
of excellence, for it is conversant about that one amongst 
entities which is more entitled to respect than the rest. Each 
science, however, is termed more excellent, and more inferior, 
according to its appropriate object of scientific knowledge. 

1 Compare what is said in chap. IV. of this book. 

1 This point has been established by Aristotle in the opening chapters^ 
of the Metaphysics. Vide p. 10. 
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5 Doubt as to Now, a person might raise the question as to 
the validity or whether at all we ought to seek to establish uni- 
ineMphyaica: versally the science of entity, so far forth as it is 
entity, or not 1 For each of the mathematical sci¬ 
ences, no doubt, is conversant about some one definite genus; 
the universal science, however, speculates in common respect¬ 
ing all things. If, indeed, therefore, we admit physical 
substances to be the primary substances of entities, Physical 
or Natural Science would also be the chief one amongst the 
sciences ; but, on the other hand, if there exists a nature that 
is different, and a substance that involves a separable subsist¬ 
ence, and is immovable, it is necessary, also, that there belong 
to this a different science, and that this science should be 
antecedent to physical science, and universal in respect of its 
antecedence or priority. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

i'. No science of Since, however, that which is entity simply 

the accident, considered is denominated in many 1 ways, of 
ro oeMiie/SiiKot. one ; g which is spoken of as subsisting 

according to accident, in the first instance our examina¬ 
tion must he instituted concerning entity in this point of 
view. That, indeed, therefore, no one of the sciences that 
have been handed down from former generations is employed 
about what is accidental ia evident; for neither does that 
relating to house-building or architectural art investigate into 
what is likely to be accidental with those who will make use 
of the house ; for example, as to whether they will dwell there 
sorrowfully or the contrary : nor is it so with the art of 
weaving, nor of shoe-making, nor the cooking art. Each of 
these sciences, however, examines into that which is peculiar 
to its own department only ; and this is its appropriate end. 
Neither does it consider a person so far as he is a musician 
and a grammarian, nor does it assert that he who is a musician, 
should he become a grammarian, will at the same time be 
both, though he were not so previously. But that which is 
not always an entity, this was generated at some time or 
other; so that such a person would at the same time become 
1 Vide book V. chap. ii. 
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a musician *and a grammarian. This, however, no one of 
those that are confessedly sciences examines into, with the 
exception of the science of the Sophist; for this alone is 
employed about what is accidental. Wherefore, Plato has 
not inaptly expressed himself when he affirms that the 
sophist wastes his time in the consideration of nonentity 

But that it is not a thing that is admissible that „ 

.1 , , , , ° . „ , 2 . The nature 

there should be m existence a science of the of the accident 

accidental, will be manifest to those who attempt not 

to discern what an accident is at all. Therefore, be a science 
as regards everything, we affirm one thing, indeed, Ulereof ' 
to subsist always and from necessity—now, I mean by neces¬ 
sity not that which is denominated according to what is 
violent, but what we employ in cases pertaining to demon¬ 
strations—but another thing we affirm as subsisting for the 
most part, and another, neither as for the most part, nor 
always, and from necessity, but as may happen at any time 
to be casual; for example, cold might be prevalent when the 
sun is in Canis : but a thing of this sort wquld take place 
neither as always from necessity, nor as for the most part, 
but might, nevertheless, accidentally occur sometimes. There¬ 
fore, does that constitute an accidjht which is produced, not 
always, nor from necessity, nor as for the most part. What, 
indeed, then, an accident is, has been declared; but why there 
is not a science of a thing of this kind is evident : for every 
science is conversant about that which is an entity always, or 
as for the most part; but the accidental is not ranked amongst 
either of these. 

But it is evident that of what subsists accord- 3. The same 
ing to accident there are not causes and first f,™principle* of 
principles of such a description as there are of the accidental 
that which is an entity that involves an essential being” dlSi- 
subsistence; for, if this be admitted, all things rent - 
will be from necessity. For, if on the supposition of this 
particular thing being a consequence of that particular entity, 
but this a result from that, and if this subsists not from its 
being casual, but from necessity, from necessity will be like¬ 
wise that of which this was the cause, until that which is 
denominated the last effect; this, however, subsisted accord¬ 
ing to accident. So that all things will be from necessity, 
and the possibility for anything whatsoever casually to occurs 
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and the existence of contingency, and the being generated, 
and the not being generated, will altogether be taken away 
from things that are being generated. For, although a cause 
may be supposed not to be an entity, but that also which is 
being generated, the same consequences will ensue; for every¬ 
thing will be generated from necessity. For, to give an in¬ 
stance, to-morrow’s eclipse 1 will take place if this particular 
thing may happen, and this will happen if something else 
does, and this last if something else ensues; and, doubtless, 
in this manner, on the supposition that a portion of duration 
be taken away from that definite time which may be mea¬ 
sured from the present moment until to-morrow, one will 
ultimately arrive at that which is in being. Wherefore, since 
this is the case, all things that are subsequent to this will be 
from necessity: wherefore, will it be the case that all things 
will be generated from necessity. 

As regards, however, that which is entity in 
pcct ofe'ntlly’" reality, and not according to accident, one kind, 
toiogy^ in ° n indeed, is that which is contained in the com- 
prehension of the intellect, 2 and is a passive con¬ 
dition in this. Wherefore, respecting that which constitutes 
entity in this way first principles are not investigated; but 
respecting that which is an entity external to this, and pos¬ 
sessing a separable subsistence, they are; and that which 
subsists according to accident is not necessary, but indefinite 
—now I mean, what subsists according to what is accidental, 
as in a less degree ; but the causes of a thing of this sort are 
inordinate and infinite. 

But that on account of which a thing subsists, 
#ned h as C a cause that is, the final cause, is classified amongst those 
P cr things that are generated by Nature, or that 
spring from Intellect. It is chance, however, 
that generates them when any of these may be generated 
according to accident; for, in like manner, just as also entity 
constitutes in one respect that which is essential, but in another 
that which subsists according to accident, so also is it the 

1 This is the mode of reasoning already adopted by Aristotle in 
book V. Vide p. 164. 

2 Aristotle here alludes to a certain signification of the “ »ns” in refer¬ 
ence to truth and falsehood, which he examines in book V. chap. lit. 
And book VIII. chap. x. 
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case with a aause. But chance is a cause according to acci¬ 
dent in those things that are being generated in accordance 
with free-will, for the sake of something. Wherefore, chance 
and intellect are conversant about the same object,’ for free¬ 
will is not devoid of a connexion with intellect. The causes, 
however, are indefinite from which might be generated that 
which arises from chance: wherefore, obscure to human cal¬ 
culation is chance, even as a cause subsisting according to 
accident, but, absolutely considered, such is not a cause of 
anything; and chance is good aud evil when what is good or 
worthless may happen to be the result: but mischance and 
misfortune are conversant about the magnitude of these. 
But since nothing that subsists according to accident is ante¬ 
cedent to those things that possess an essential subsistence, 
neither, then, are causes so. If, then, chance, or even spon¬ 
taneity, 2 be a cause of the firmament, prior as a cause will be 
Mind and Nature. 


CHAPTER IX. 3 

Now, one thing subsists in ene.Vy only, but 1 . As many 
another subsists in capacity, and a third in capa- nf^ 0 " 

city and energy; and of these one constitutes an «e of entity, 
entity, but the other a quantity, and the third something else 
of the rest of the categories. There is not, however, any 
motion beside the things themselves; for the change invari¬ 
ably takes place in accordance with the categories of entity. 
But in the case of these there is not anything that is com¬ 
mon, nor is there a thing of this sort in a single category. 
Everything, however, subsists in all things in a twofold 
manner; aB, for instance, this particular thing: for this is the 
form of it, but that is its privation; and according to quality 

1 This is a remarkable sentence. The connexion between the 
understanding and the will, in regard of the freedom of the latter, is 
discussed by Cousin in his review of Locke’s theory. Vide Cousin's 
Psychology, chap x.; Henry’s translation : in which are to be found 
most lucid notes on this important philosophic point. 

* The word I have thus translated is r6 atrd^uxTov. 

3 Aristotle has already touched upon this Bubject—in book VIII. 
thaps. iii. and vi.— without noticing, however, the “ entelecheia,” which 
is explained now; aud which must not bo confounded—as is done by 
Cicero—with &'5e\«x*d«, a perfectly distinct word* 
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one thing is white, but another black; and according to 
quantity one is perfect, whereas the other imperfeoi; and ac¬ 
cording to motion this tends upwards and that downwards, 
or the one is light, but the other heavy. Wherefore, there are 
as many species of motion and of change as there are of entity. 
2 . Motion, But on account of there being a division in 

SnJd Prefer'- eac h of the one into potentiality or capa- 

«nce to energy, city, of the other, however, into actuality, I 
actuality,™™- style energy the motion of that which subsists in 
potentiality, so far forth as it does subsist in 
potentiality. And that we make a true assertion in this 
point is evident from the following circumstance; for when a 
material is fit for being built, so far forth as it is a thing 
of this sort, we say that this very thing subsists in energy, 
so far forth as it is being built; and this constitutes the 
structure, or the mode of building. In like manner stands 
the case with disciplinary learning, healing, and rolling, 
walking, leaping, growing old, advancing towards a state of 
maturity. It happens, however, that a thing is in motion 
when the actuality itself may exist, and when it is a thing 
neither antecedent nor subsequent to this. Therefore, ente- 
lecheia, or actuality, be r onging to that which subsists in 
capacity, when subsisting in actuality it energizes either as 
that which it is, or something else, so far forth as it is 
movable—this constitutes motion. Now, I mean by the 
expression “ so far forth ” a subsistence whose mode I would 
illustrate as follows. 


3 . Illustrated Fol ‘ brass is . a statue in capacity; but, never- 
itya statue, and theless, actuality of the brasB, so far forth as it 
ronuartesf ° f is brass, does not constitute motion. For it is 


not the same thing, the belonging to brass and 
to a certain capacity; since if it were the same, absolutely 
speaking, according to definition, the entelecheia, or actuality, 
of the brass would amount to a certain motion: it is not, 
however, the same. And this statement is evident as regards 
contraries; for the capacity of being in sound health, and 
the capacity of being indisposed, are not the same ; for in 
such a case would the actual conditions of health and sick¬ 


ness be the same: but the subject that is capable of being 
made both healthy and diseased, whether it be moisture, or 
c whether it be blood, is one and the same thing. Since, however. 
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the being of a thing is not the same with the being of a 
certain capacity, in the same way as neither is colour the 
same with what is visible, so the entelecheia, 1 or actuality, of 
that which is potential, so far forth as it is a' thing that is 
potential, constitutes motion. 

That, indeed, therefore, motion actually exists, 4 . This connex 
and that a thing happens to be moved at the ion belw<!eI ' 
same time with its being itself actuality, and energy, &c. f 
that it is a thing that is neither antecedent nor reafBrmed ' 
subsequent to this, is evident; for everything admits of sub¬ 
sisting at one time in energy, but at another time not in this 
state : as, for example, that which is fit for being built, so far 
forth as it is fit for being built, and the energy of that which 
is fit for being built, so far forth as it is fit for being built, 
constitute the mode or act of building; for the energy of this 
amounts either to the mode of building or the house built. 
But when the house may be finished—that is, when it con¬ 
stitutes the energy—it will no longer be a thing that is fit 
for being built; but, on the other hand, that winch is fit for 
being built is actually built. It is necess.lry, then, that 
the mode or act of building amount to energy : but the 
mode or act of building am minis, likewise, to a certain 
motion. And the same reasoning holds good in the case 
of other motions. 

Now, that these assertions have been made s TM3 mode 
correctly is evident from the statements which of defining mo- 
other philosophers have from time to time put by a reference 11 
forward in regard to motion ; as also from the to other phiio- 
fact of its not being an easy matter to frame liopher ’- 
a definition of it in a different manner from the foregoing : 
for neither is one able to set it down as being contained in 
another genus. And it is evident from what these specu¬ 
lators say on the subject; for some of them, indeed, regard it 
as equivalent with diversity, and inequality, and nonentity ; 
and yet not one of these necessarily should have motion 
imparted to it. But neither does there exist change or 
mutation into these either, nor from things of this kind more 
than from such as are opposed. But a cause of their setting 
down motion amongst things of this kind is as follows,— 

1 As to the import of this Peripatetic term, vide Suidas (Qaisford’s Ed.) 
on the words ivvt\tx*la and Svvafiis : Donaldson’s New Cratylus, p. 418. 
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because motion appears with them as something,that is inde¬ 
finite. Now, tlie first principles of a different co-ordinate 
series, from the fact of their being privative,, are indefinite; 
for not one of these is either this particular thing, or any 
other of the rest of the categories. 

6. what has But a cause of this view of motion—I mean, 

iatori°torear'd * ta a PP ea,; * u g to be a thing that is indefinite 

motion as what —results from the fact that it is not possible to 
is indefinite. se t it down under the category of the poten¬ 
tiality of entities, or under that of their energy or activity; 
for neither that which involves a capacity of being quantity 
has motion imparted to it necessarily, nor that which sub¬ 
sists as quantity in energy. And motion appears to amount 
to a certain energy or activity, no doubt, 1 but an energy or 
activity which is imperfect : aud a cause of this is the fol¬ 
lowing—that that which is potential to which the energy 
belongs is itself imperfect, and on this account it would be 
difficult, as regards this, to apprehend what it is ; for it must 
necessarily be classed either into privation, or into capacity, 
or into simple* energy ; and notone of these does it appear 
admissible that motion should be considered. Wherefore, it 
remains that, it be what b; has been declared to be—namely, 
both an energy or activity; and yet not such an energy as 
has been mentioned, for this would be an energy difficult to 
discern, indeed ; but, nevertheless, one which it is admissible 
should subsist. 

7 Motion re- And that motion is to be found in that which 
side« in a mo- is capable of being moved is evident; for the 
tive nature. actuality of this lies under the influence of that 
which is capable of being moved. And the energy of that 
which is movable is not different from this ; for it is neces¬ 
sary, surely, that there should subsist actuality in both ; for 
a thing is movable in respect of its involving a capability of 
having motion impressed upon it, and that which imparts 
motion does so from energy or activity, but it thus acts 
from this energy in regard of that which is adapted for 
motion. Wherefore, in like manner, there resides one energy 
in both, just as from one to two is the same interval as from 
two to one. And in regard of ascent and descent the case is 
the same ; but the essence in this instance is not one. And 
' Vule book VIII. chaps, iii. and vi., already referred to. 
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the same reihark holds good, in like manner, with the power 
that imparts motion, and that which has motion impressed 
upon it thereby. 


CHAPTER X. 1 


1. The Infir. ite, 


But the Infinite either is that which it is 
impossible to pass through, in respect of its not tA air.ipuv, de 
bping adapted by nature to be permeated, in the fined ' 
same way as the voice is invisible, or it is that which possesses 
a passage without an end, or that which is scarcely so, or that 
which by nature is adapted to have, but has not, a passage or 
termination. Further, a thing is infinite from subsisting by 
addition, or subtraction, or both. 

It is, indeed, possible, therefore, that the In¬ 
finite should constitute a certain entity that 
involves a separable subsistence, 2 but that it is 
cognisant by sense is not possible; for, if it c°n-,“ ot t '“ipy^nt 
stitutes neither magnitude nor multitude, anc^ if y c se " !,t8 ' 
the Infinite be a substance, and not an accident of this, it 


2. The Infinite 
involves a 
separable sub¬ 
sistence, but is 


divisible amounts either 
be indivisible it will 


is di\ 

V it 


will be indivisible; for that which i, 
to magnitude or multitude : but 
not be infinite, unless in the same way as the voice is in 
visible. They do not, however, say so, nor do we inquire 
into the subject; but we consider it as a thing without any 
passage, or, in other words, impermeable. Further, let me 
ask, how is it possible that what is essentially infinite should 
exist, unless there should happen to subsist number and 


1 The subject of the Infinite, discussed in this chapter, is most im¬ 
portant. The best modern author on this point is the late Sir William 
Hamilton, in his review of Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinito-absolute. 
Vide also Calderwood’s Philosophy of the Infinite; Vera’s lnquiryinto 
Speculative Philosophy ; and Professor Ferrier’s Institutes of Meta¬ 
physics, sect. I. props, xx. xxi.; sect. III. props, i.—viii. inclusive. 

2 I have not followed Taylor in his erroneous rendering of this 
passage. A carelessness in language, in translating the Greek, might 
convey the notion that Aristotle in these words was actually denying 
the separate existence of the Infinite, when nothing could be further 
from his intention. The Latin version paraphrases the passage thus 
“ Separatum sane ipsum quum sit, sensibus percipi impossibile est. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that upon the whole Aristotle does 
not express himself on the subject of the Infinite as fully or as 
determinately as we might have expected. His definition of it is 
almost entirely made up of negations. 

% 
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magnitude, of which two thn Infinite is a passive condition ? 
Moreover, if the Infinite subsists according to accident, it 
would not constitute an element of entities, as far forth as it 
is a thing that is infinite, in the same manner as neither is 
that which is invisible an element of speech although the 
voice is invisible. 

3 Nor can the And that it is not possible for the Infinite to 
infinite sub- subsist in energy 1 is evident, for any part what- 
siit m energy, 8oever 0 f itself that is assumed will be infinite; 
for the being of the infinite and a thing which is infinite are 
the same, if the Infinite be substance and not that which is 
predicated of a subject. Wherefore, it is either indivisible, or 
divisible in a progression ad infinitum, if it be made up of parts 
that are or may bo divisible. That many infinites, however, 
should be the same thing is impossible; for as air is a part of 
air, so infinite is a part of that which is infinite, if it is a sub¬ 
stance and a first principle. The infinite, then, is devoid 
norinactu- ' of parts and indivisible. But it is impossible 
illity - that an entity that subsists in actuality should 

be infinite, for it must needs constitute quantity. It sub¬ 
sists, then, according to accident : but if this be the case, it 
has been declared that at is not possible that it should be 
a first principle; but this must be affirmed of that to which 
it happens that number or evenness should be such. The 
investigation, therefore, is itself universal. 

That the Infinite, however, does not, subsist in 
Hnite'd t oe 1 s e no I t" things that are cognisant by sense is evident 
sMes St rove"' ^ rom the following circumstances:—for, on the 
from S its°not supposition that the definition of body amounts 
being of a com- ( 0 jq ia £ w hich is bounded by surfaces, body would 
not be infinite, either that which is cognisable 
by sense or by the understanding; nor will it be number as 
actually separated and infinite, for number is that which is 
numerable, or which involves number. That the Infinite, 
however, cannot subsist in things cognisant to the senses— 
regarded in a physical point of view—is evident from these 
following reasons :—for neither is it possible that it should be 

1 Aristotle, therefore, whatever positive notion he had formed of the 
Infinite, cannot be said to have identified it with the Deity, for the 
essence of the Divine Nature he laid in. energy, ivtpytia. This will be 
' Been in what follows. 
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a composite nature, nor one which is simple. For if you 
admit that it is a composite nature it will not be a body, if 
the elements are limited in multitude ; for it is requisite 
that we should equalise the contraries, and that one of them 
should not be infinite: for if in any degree whatsoever the 
potentiality of the other body fails, the finite will be cor¬ 
rupted by the infinite body. But it is impossible that each 
of the elements should be infinite, for body is that which in 
every direction involves an interval; but that which is in¬ 
finite is that which involves an interval without end. Where¬ 
fore, if there is in existence an infinite body, it will be infinite 
in every direction. 

Neither, however, can there be in existence 5 Nor a body 
one infinite simple body, nor—as certain philo- winch is 
sophers 1 would lay down-—can it subsist as 
different from, or independent of, the elements from whence 
they generate these things ; for there is not in existence a 
body of this description beside the elements, for all those 
things of which they are compounded are resqlved into these. 
This, however, does not appear to subsist beside the simple 
bodies—either fire or any other ofAhe elements; for without 
some one of them being infinite it 4 impossible that the Uni¬ 
verse, if it may be finite, should either be or be generated 
from some one of the elements : 2 as Heraclitus says that all 
things were originally fire. And there is the same mode of 
reasoning, also, in the case of unity, the existence of which 
Natural Philosophers introduce besides the elements; for 
everything undergoes a change from its contrary, as from heat 


into cold. 

Further, a body cognisant by the senses is e. Argument 
situated in a certain place, and there is the same ofth* 

place of the whole as of part—of the earth, for infinite in »en- 
instance, as of one of its clods. Wherefore, if 


1 For example, the Ionic and Eleatic schools were celebrated in anti¬ 
quity for their inculcation, the one of a materialistic, and the other of 
an idealistic, unity. All the sects, however, did not agree in investing 
this unity with the attribute of infinity. Zenophanes, for instance, 
maintained that it was neither finite nor infinite. 

2 This dogma is what Aristotle so frequently impugns— namely, that 
which sought to establish the existence of some one elementary prin¬ 
ciple, in the form of matter, as that which would sufficiently account 
for the genesis of everything;—of the vd ttuv itself. 

x 2 
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from the reia- the Infinite be of similar 1 parts, indeed, it will 
and space be immovable, or always will be impelled, for¬ 
wards. But this is impossible; for why, may 
I ask, should it be moved downwards in preference 
to upwards, or in any diiection whatsoever! for instance, 
if it were a clod of earth, in what direction will this be 
moved, or in what place will it remain at rest ! for the 
place of the body naturally adapted to this will be infinite. 
Will it, then, comprise the entire place ! 2 and how will this 
be so ! What, therefore, will be its place of rest and its 
motion 1 or shall we say that it will remain at rest every¬ 
where! it will not then be moved; or, shall we say that it 
will be moved in every direction! it will not then stand still. 
If the Universe, however, be of dissimilar parts, places, like¬ 
wise, would be dissimilar; and in the first instance, no doubt, 
the body of the Universe would not be one, save in respect of 
contact: in the next place, these things will he either finite 
or infinite jn species. That they should be finite is not 
certainly, then, possible; for some, indeed, will be infinite, and 
some not so, on the supposition 3 that the Universe is in¬ 
finite—for instance, fire or water: and a thing of this kind 
will bo corruption to coi^.raries. If, however, they are in¬ 
finite and simple, both the places will be infinite, and infinite 
will bo the elements; but if this is impossible, and the 
places be finite in number, the Universe, also, must needs be 
finite. 


7 Body cannot And, in general, it is impossible that there can 
be infinite be an infinite body, and a place for bodies, if 
its°affeetions ; every body that is cognisant by the senses in¬ 
volves gravity or lightness. For it will have 
an impulse either towards the centre or upwards; it is 
impossible, however, that the Infinite—either the whole or 
the half, or any part whatsoever—should undergo a passive 
state; for in what way would you make a division of itl 4 or 
of the In-finite how will there be one portion tending in a 


1 This is Taylor’s translation. The word in the original is 6/j.ociSes : 
the Latin version renders it by " uniforme.” 

2 As to the relation between body and space, vide Cousin on Locke, 
chap, ii., Henry’s translation. 

3 Vide De Ccelo, book I. chap. vii. 

4 Vide Cousin’s Psychology, chap, iii., in his analysis of space ar.d 
»Vi me. 
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direction dewn wards, and the other in a direction upwards l 
or how "will this constitute the extremity, and that the centre 1 
Further, every body that falls under the notice nnd 
of the senses subsists in place; 1 2 * and there are necessary sub- 
six species of place: but it is impossible that in 

these should subsist in a body that is infinite. 

And, upon the whole, if it is impossible that place should be 
infinite, it is likewise impossible that body should be so; for 
that which subsists in place is somewhere, and this signifies 
a direction either upwards or downwards, or some one of 
the rest of the categories; and each of these constitutes a 
certain limit. 

But the Infinite is not the same in magnitude, 8 . The infinite 
and motion, and duration, as if it were a certain not the same in 
single nature; but that which is subsequent is tion, and dura- 
denominated according to that which is ante- tl0n - 
cedent: as, for instance, motion is denominated according to, 
or conformably with, the magnitude in regard t>f which the 
motion, or the alteration, or the increase, is brought about j 
time, however, is reckoned or computed m consideration 
of motion. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Now, that which undergoes a change is 
changed partly, indeed, according to accident, b whTch’mo- 

_as when we say the musician walks,-—and ti<m or change 

partly when a thing is said simply to be changed imparted, 
in respect of something belonging to this under¬ 
going a change ; for example, whatsoever things are changed, 
are changed according to parts : for the body is reduced to a 
sound state of health because the eye is restored to a healthy 
condition. 4 Now, there is something which primarily is 

1 Propositions of this sort require the condition of experience to 
evoke them; but they stand on a basis purely rational. This distinction 
is the key stone of the arch of modern metaphysics. Vide Cousin’s 
Psychology; Chalybiius’ History of Philosophy in Germany: article, 
Kant ; Sir William Hamilton on Cousin. 

2 Small sayings suggest great ones. Perhaps the reader is reminded, 

in meeting with the above, of our Saviour’s words : “ The light of thj 
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moved in itself or essentially, and this is that •which may 
have motion impressed upon it from itself. And there is 
also something of the same sort in the case of that which 
imparts motion likewise ; for one thing imparts motion ac¬ 
cording to accident, and another according to a portion, hut 
a third essentially or of itself: and there is something that is 
the primary source of motion, and there is something that 
has motion impressed upon it ; further is there the time in 
which, and there is the place from which, and the direction to ; 
wards which, a thing is moved. But the forms, and passive 
states, and place into which are moved the things that are being 
moved, themselves are immovable, as science and heat; but 
the heat does not constitute motion, yet the process of heating 
does. The change, however, that does not ensue according to 
accident does not reside in all things, but in contraries and 
media, and in contradiction. But a reliance upon this state¬ 
ment may be drawn from induction. 

2 Three * Now, that which undergoes a change is changed 
. neraofehanges. either from a subject into a subject, or from that 
which is not a subject into a subject, or from 
a subject into a non-subject, or from a non-subject into a 
subject : 1 but I mean byfa subject that which is made ma¬ 
nifest by affirmation. Wherefore, changes must needs be 
three in number; for that which is from a non-subject into 
a non-subject is not properly a change, for it subsists 2 neither 
between contraries nor between contradiction, because there 
is not opposition in the case of a transition from a non-subject 
into a non-subject. The change, indeed, therefore, from that 
which is a non-subject into a subject, according to contradic¬ 
tion, amounts to generation ; and such a change, of course, 
when simply considered, is simple generation, and when it is 
partial, it is partial generation : but the change from subject 
into that which is non-subject amounts to corruption, which, 
when it is simply so, is simple corruption; but when it is 
partial, it is partial corruption. 

body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.”—St. Matt. vi. 22. 

1 These words are not found in the Leipsic edition. X have followed 
Didot’s text. 

2 Aristotle’s principle is this,—where there is change there is opposi¬ 
tion ; where we can discover there also is to be found 
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If, therefore, nonentity is predicated multi- 3 . The relation 
fariously, 1 and that according to composition or ancmes^threo 
division does not admit of being put in motion, changes ex- 
so neither can it be so with that according to pIa ‘ ned ’ 
capacity, which is opposed to that which subsists simply; for 
a'thing that is not white, or not good, nevertheless admits of 
being moved according to accident: for that which is not 
white may be a man ; but this cannot by any means be the 
case with this particular thing which subsists simply : for it 
1s impossible that nonentity should be moved ; and, if this be 
admitted, it is impossible, also, that generation amounts to 
motion; for nonentity would be produced if it did, for in 
such a case most especially would it be produced according to 
accident; yet, nevertheless, it is true to assert of - that which 
is generated simply that a nonentity has a subsistence. In 
like manner, also, stands the case with the being in a state of 
rest. And, doubtless, such are the difficulties that attend on 
this hypothesis, even on the supposition that everything that 
is being moved is in place ; but what is a nonentity is not in 
place, for it would be somewhere. Hence neither does cor¬ 
ruption constitute motion, for motion or rest is a thing that 
is contrary to motion, but corruption is contrary to genera¬ 
tion. Since, however, every mo Son amounts to a certain 
change, and there are three changes, as just now enumerated, 
and of these the changes that ensue according to generation 
and corruption are not motions—and these are those that sub¬ 
sist according to contradiction—it is necessary that the change 
from subject into subject should alone constitute motion.’ 
Subjects, however, are either contraries or media; and let 
privation be considered as a thing that is contrary : and it is 
made manifest by affirmation ; for instance, that which is 
naked and toothless, and that which is black. 

'• Probably by the multifarious predication of the “nci-cns” Aristotb 
w raid mean that of its eynouyme rb fevSos. Vide book IV. chap, xxis 
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i No motion I f 'r therefore, the categories are divided by 
according to substance, 1 quality, place, action or passion, rela- 
reiationf 6 ° r tion, quantity, there must needs subsist three 
motions of quality, quantity, and of place ; but 
according to substance there does not subsist any motion on 
account of there being nothing contrary to substance; nor is 
there a motion of relation : for it is possible, when either of 
the relatives has not undergone a change, that a verification 
should take place in regard of the other, as having undergone 
no change. Wherefore, the motion of these will subsist 
according to accident. 

2. why there is Neither is there a motion of that which is 

not motion in active and passive, or of that which is the effi- 
the case of ac- . , A » ,. ,, , 

tion or of pas- cient cause oi motion, ana has motion impressed 
slon - npon it, because there is not a motion of motion, 

nor a generation of generation, nor, in general, a change ot 
.a change. For,in two ways is it possible that there be a 
motion of a motion; first, either as of a subject—for instance, 
tis man is moved because from white he is changed into 
black; wherefore, thus aHb is it with motion, either a thing 
is made warm or cold, or undergoes alteration in place or 
increase : this, however, is impossible ; for tho change does 
not amount to any of the subjects;—or, secondly, there may 
subsist a motion of motion, in respect of some different 
subject from change being altered into a different form, as 
man is changed from sickness into health. Neither, however, 
is this possible, except according to accident; for every motion 
constitutes a change from one tiling into another : and, in 
like manner, the case stands with generation and corruption, 
except that those changes, I admit, that are wrought from 
things that are opposed in this or that way are not motions, 
s. This point At the same time, then, is man changed from 
illustrated. health into disease, and from this very change 
into a different one. It is, therefore, evident that when a 
man shall have become indisposed he shall undergo a change 
mto a disease of some sort or other ; for it is admissible for 
such to remain in a state of rest: and, further, it is evident 
1 Vide Categories, chap. iv. 
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that he will*not be changed into that state which is invari¬ 
ably casual, and that will amount to a change from some¬ 
thing into something else, so that health will be an opposite 
motion, but from accident; as, for instance, one undergoes 
an alteration from memory into oblivion, because that wherein 
oblivion is inherent undergoes a change, sometimes into 
scientific knowledge, and sometimes into health. 

Further will the progression advance on to 
infinity, if there will subsist a change of a change, 1 case'of action 
and a generation of a generation. Therefore, a 

also, must there be the former on the supposi- pose an infinite 
tion that there is the latter ; for instance, if the changes*- 0 " ° f 
simple act of generation take place at any time, 
that also which is being genei'ated simply has been produced. 
Wherefore, not as yet in existence would be that which is 
being produced simply; but something does exist that is being 
generated or produced, or which already has been generated. 
If, therefore, also, this thing once was generated, for what 
reason was that not yet in existence which is being then gene¬ 
rated 1 Since, however, as regards things that arc infinite there 
does not subsist anything that is primary, there will not bo 
that which is first generated, and fo| this cause neither that 
which is in order consequential. Therefore, that any of these 
either should lie generated, or be moved, or undergo any 
change, is not possible. Further, contrary 
motion, and rest, and generation, and corruption, trary motion, 
will belong to the same subject. Wherefore, a f a c n ; e i " u t jl, e ( . ct . 
thing that is being generated, when it may 
become that which is being generated, is then undergoing a 
process of corruption ; for neither is it immediately corrupted 
as soon as it is generated, nor subsequently to this ; for that 
must necessarily exist which is undergoing a process of cor¬ 
ruption. Further, it is the case that matter an d matter 
ought to subsist under that which is being gene- JJ» of 

rated and undergoing a change. 2 Therefore, 

' Aristotle had already exposed tlio absurdity of such a system as 
an infinite progression of causes, in book I. the Less, chap. ii. 

2 The necessity of this principle the ancients made to rest on tha 
dogma that “ ex nihiio nil fit." If the student is desirous of knowing 
intimately the bearing of this dogma on the ancient philosophy, ha 
will consult Cudwortn’s Intellectual System, Harrison's edition, with 
Mosheim’s Dissertation on Creation out of Nothing, vol. III. p. 140 
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what matter will there subsist in like manner as an alterable 
body or soull in this way, also, anything that subsists on 
being produced constitutes either motion or generation. 
And, further, -what, is that into which the thing is moved I 
for it is necessary that something amount to the motion of 
thi3 particular thing from this particular thing into that, and 
yet that it should not bo motion at all. How, let me ask, 
then, is this to take place ? for the generation of discipline 
does not amount to discipline ; so neither is it true to say 
that there will subsist a generation of generation. 

а. it is accord- Since, however, there is not in existence motion 
quantity'"and' either of substance, or of relation, or of action 
place that tno- and passion, it remains that there should subsist 
tion subsists, motion according to quality, and quantity, and 
place, for to each of those doth there belong contrariety. Now, 
I mean by motion according to quality not that which is 
found in substance—for difference also constitutes quality— 
but that winch is passive, in accordance with which a thing 
is said to be passive or to be devoid of passion. 

. „ . . . , With regard, however, to that which is im- 

б. Rest defined , , . , , , , . . 

in relation to movable, and that which, upon the whole, it is 
impossible Should have motion impressed upon 
it, and that which with difficulty, in a long 
portion of duration, or slowly, commences its motion, and that 
which having been by nature, no doubt, adapted for having 
motion imparted to it, yet does not possess the capacity or 
ability of being moved when it is naturally fitted for motion— 
both as to the place where and the manner how—this is 
what I term merely a condition of rest amongst those things 
that are immovable; for rest is a thing that is contrary to 
motion. 

Wherefore, it would amount to a privation of 
that which is receptive or capable of motion ; and 
things are said to be moved according to place at 
the same time as many as arc to be found in one 
original locality ; and those things are said to be moved sepa¬ 
rately as many as are to be found in a different place, 
and of contact And things are said to be in contact with each 
and a medium, other 1 the extremities of which subsist together. 
And that is a medium into which that is fitted by natur« 

1 Vide book IV. chap. vi. 


things that are 
immovable. 


7. Definitions 
of local ami 
separate mo¬ 
tion j 
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first to proaeed which is undergoing a change, before it 
arrives at that into which it is ultimately changed—1 mean, 
what is uninterruptedly undergoing a change according to the 
constitution of nature. 

A thing is contrary 1 in regard of place which 8 „ Il(initiona 
in a straight line is at the greatest distance pos- of local con- 
sible : and a thing is successive between which ju"celsion'; 

—when it is after its first principle, either in 
position or form, or some other definite mode of subsistence— 
and that to which it is consequent there subsists no interven¬ 
ing medium of things in the same genus; for instance, lines 
are successive to a line, or monads are successive to a monad, 
or a house to a house. There is no hindrance, however, to 
there subsisting any other medium between them; for that 
which is successive belongs to something in succession, and 
is something that is subsequent: for one is not successive to 
two, nor are the Kalends to tho Nones. 2 And a tiling is 
coherent which, being successive, is in contact. Since, how¬ 
ever, every change takes place in those things that arc 
opposed, and these are contraries and contradiction, and 
since of contrad'ction there is nothing that is a medium, it is 
evident that ,n contraries there subsists a medium. And 
that which is continuous is that which has as well as of 
something of the nature of the coherent, or of continuity, 
that which is in a state of contact. And a tiling is called 
continuous when the extremity of either of the parts by 
which they are in contact, aiid in continuity, may bo one 
and tiie same. Wherefore, it is evident that what is con¬ 
tinuous is to be found amongst those things from which, 
as compounds, there subsists any one thing naturally adapted 
for being generated according to contact. 

And that what is successive ranks as what is 9. Relation 
primary is evident likewise; for every tiling that lM ' tuccl1 ’■ uc - 

1 As to the definition of contrariety in general, compare book XV. 

Cll 2 P ^ *ovunrfo lip Scib-epos. This is the rendering of Taylor, though 
the literal interpretation would be, “ the first day of the month is not 
successive to the second.” Taylor, cw usual, has his eye fixed on the 
Latin version : perhaps by Sevrepas he meant the second decade of the 
Greek month, which would correspond with the nones in the Roman 
Calendar. For an account of the Greek year, vide Potter’s Antiquities, 
book II. chap. xxvi. 
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cessioi. and is successive does not subsist in a .state of con- 
contmuity. tact; but this is the case with what is successive 
on the supposition that what is continuous subsists in a state 
of contact. Even, however, though they should subsist in a 
state of contact, they yet by no means amount to that which 
is continuous. Those things, however, in which there is not 
found contact there does not subsist natural coherence in. 
Wherefore, a point is not the same thing with a monad; for, 
indeed, in points may be found contact : but this is not the 
case with monads, but these are successive to each other, and 
between points there may be found a certain medium ; 
whereas we cannot discover any such between monads. 


BOOK XI . 1 


CHAPTER I. 

i That onto- The present speculation is concerned about 
iogy is concern- substance; for the first principles and causes of 
or sub*tance”’ substances are under investigation. For both 
if the Universe be as one whole, substance con¬ 
stitutes the earliest portion ; and if things subsist in a conse¬ 
quent order, in this Wiiy, likewise, would substance be first, 
and next quality, then 2 quantity. But at the same time 
neither, so to say, are these, simply considered, entities, but 
qualities and motions, in the same ipanner even as that 
which is not whole and that which is not straight. There¬ 
fore, we say that these also are in existence; for instance, 
that such a thing is not white. Further, still no one of the 
others possesses a separable subsistence. 


1 This is a remarkable book—book XI., or, according to others, book 
XII. Some of the principles laid down in it have already been enunciated. 
The chief aim of Aristotle, however, is to endeavour to ascertain the 
number of the primary substances, irpSjrai ou<rlcu : and this inquiry is 
based on the assumption that over these preside® a certain substance, 
in its efficiency prior and paramount to them all. 

2 Vide book VI. chap. i. 
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And to tbe truth of this statement bear wit- 2 . This wit¬ 
ness also, in reality, the Philosophers of Anti- aSlntln'd 
quity; for they from time to time have iuves- modem phiio- 
tigated into the first principles, and elements, sophy ' 
and causes of substance. Those, to be Bure, that are Philoso¬ 
phers, now-a-days, have in preference sought to establish 
universals as substances; for the genera are universals—which 
they say are first principles and substances—rather on account 
oj their examining them logically. The Philosophers, how¬ 
ever, of old regarded singulars as substances—for example, 
fire and earth—but not a common body. 

Now, substances are three in number ; one, ^ 
indeed, is cognisant by sense, the existence of ent classes of 
which all acknowledge; and one part of this is p“o*’ a t n h c “ s ne . 
eternal, 1 and the other subject to decay, as plants cessity of such 
and animals: but of the eternal portion of it, it is metaphysics, 
necessary that we should admit as elements either 
one or many. But another substance is immovable: and this, 
some say, involves a separable subsistence; amongst whom 
some make a division of it into two; others, however, rank 
into one nature forms and mathematical entities: whereas 
others of these admit mathematics} entities only as subsist¬ 
ing. The substances that are cognisant by sense belong, then, 
of course, to the department of physical science, for they in¬ 
volve a connexion with motion; but the immovable substance 
belongs to a different science, on the supposition that this 
possesses no first principle in common with the others. 


CHAPTER II. 

Substance cognisant by the senses, however, 1. change pre- 
is susceptible of change. Now, on the suppo- 3“n g a a! 
sition that change takes place from things that th^.uyect^of 
are opposed, or such as are media, and not from ‘‘ c ange ' 
all things that are opposites—for the voice is not a thing 
that is white—but from that which is contrary, it is neces¬ 
sary that something, also, subsist capable of undergoing an 
alteration into contrariety ; for contraries do not undergo a 

1 Vide book VII. chap, i. 
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change. Further,' does this, no doubt, continue permanent; 
that which is contrary, however, does not continue perma¬ 
nent; and hence doth there subsist a something third beside 
contraries—namely, matter. If, therefore, 1 2 changes are four 
in number, either according to quiddity, or according to 
quality, or quantity, or the place where ; and if simple gene¬ 
ration, indeed, and corruption be what subsist according to 
quiddity, and increase and diminution be what subsist ac¬ 
cording to quantity, and alteration be that according to 
passion, and motion be that according to place—allowing all 
this to be the case, the several changes would take place into 
contrarieties : I mean, such as are involved in singulars. 
Therefore, it is necessary that matter should undergo a change 
which can pass into both. 

2. Change is a Since entity, however, is twofold, everything 
astate'ofca™ w ^°h undergoes a change is changed from that 
city into that which is an entity in capacity into that which 
of energy. _ j s an en tjty in energy; as, for example, from 
what is white in capacity, or potentiality, into that which is 
white in energy: and in like manner, also, does the case stand 
with increase and diminution. Wherefore, not only accord¬ 
ing to accident is it possible that all things be generated 
from nonentity, but likewise from entity do all things 
derive their generation—l speak of what is an entity in 
capacity deriving its generation from a nonentity in energy 
or activity. 

s. illustrated And this is the unit of Anaxagoras; 3 (for it is 
by the tenets of better to maintain this than the tenet of certain 
Anaximander, speculators who are of opinion that all things 
and others. subsist simultaneously;) and it is tantamount to 
the philosophic dogma of mixture adopted by Empedocles 

1 Bekker begins chap. ii. with these words. 

2 Aristotle’s doctrine is this : there are four changes; these changes 
are all changes into contraries—contraries themselves undergo no 
change, but they presuppose something as the Bubject of the changes, 
that is, the matter, 8\p. Thus, there are four changes, but three first 
principles, or doxeu— namely, torm, privation, and contrariety. Vide 
Physics, book V. chap. i. 

2 Anaxagoras, according to Aristotle, held this very tenet that he 
now mentions parenthetically—namely, that irdrra 6 /xau Jr, or that “ all 
things were one potentially.” Some dogma akin to this, I conceive, is 
t what he means by the unit of Anaxagoras. 
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and Anaximander ; l and resembles the theory of Democritus, 
viz. that all things subsisted in capacity simultaneously, and 
not in energy. Wherefore, in this case they would touch upon 
matter, that is, the material cause. All things, *. confirmation 
however, involve matter as many as undergo of the lore- 
a change; but entities involve different matter e °'" K ' 
from one another: 2 and of the things that are eternal as 
many as are not generable, but movable by an orbital mo¬ 
tion, possess matter, yet such matter as is not generable, but 
is merely moved from this place towards that. 

Now, one might raise the question, from what 5 From what 
sort of nonentity generation could arise 1 for kina of non- 
nonentity subsists in a threefold way. If, there- generation 8 
fore, there subsists aught in capacity, from this arise! 
will generation subsist ; yet, nevertheless, not from anything 
whatsoever without distinction, but one thing will be gene¬ 
rated from another. Neither is it sufficient to say that all 
things subsist simultaneously; for entities differ, in matter: 
since why would things infinite in number be generated, but 
not one thing 1 for the faculty 3 of the human'understanding 
is one. Wherefore, if likewise matter be one, that would 
have been generated also in energy £he matter even of which 
would subsist in capacity. 

Therefore are there three causes, and three s. iiecapituia- 
first principles, —two, indeed, amounting to con- tlon : 
trariety,—of which one sort constitutes the formal principle 
and the species, and the second privation; but the third 
cause is matter. 


CHAPTER III. 

After these inquiries there remains for us , No genera _ 
to make our readers aware that neither matter ^?J! 0 ^ matter 
nor form is generated . 4 Now, I speak thus of or orm ' 

’■ Anaximander flourished about 610 E.c., and put forward the ex¬ 
istence of the Infinite. Vide Physios, book I. chaps, iv. and v.; and 
Tenneman's History of Philosophy, p. 57, translated in “ Bohn’s Philo¬ 
logical Library.” 

1 Vide book VII. chap. iv. 

3 The word in the original is vous. 

* Vide book VI. chap. xiii. By the phrase to taxma, which oocun 
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the extremities of things ; for everything that undergoes any 
change is changed both by something and into something—by 
something, of course, I mean that which is the first imparter 
of motion, and of something, that is, matter, and that into 
which the thing is changed; this is the form. Therefore, 
they go on in a progression to infinity, if not only the brass 
becomes spherical, but also the spherical or the brass is gene¬ 
rated : therefore, must we sooner or later come to a stand* 
still in the series. 

2. The mode of After these inquiries we must show how that 
tit"'different" ea °h substance is generated from one synony- 
sorts of suh- mous with itself; for those things that are being 
stance. generated by Nature, as well as other things, are 

substances. For things are produced either by Art, or Nature, 
or Chance, or Spontaneity. 1 Art, indeed, therefore, con¬ 
stitutes a first principle which subsists in another subject, 
whereas Nature constitutes a first principle which subsists in 
the thing itself; for man begets man : and the remaining 
causes are the .privations of these. Substances likewise are 
three in number, and one of these is matter; which is this 
certain particular thing in consequence of its appearance as 
such ; for as many thing? as are ono by contact, and not by 
cohesion, constitute matter and a subject: but another of 
these substances is Nature, which likewise is this certain par¬ 
ticular thing, and into Nature is there the transition of a 
certain habit. Further, the third substance is that which 
subsists from these, and is ranked as a singular; for example, 
Socrates or Callias. 

8. Forms.if they As regards * some things, therefore, this 
b" b foumUn St certain particular thing involves no subsistence 
composite sub- independent of a composite substance, as the 
•tances; form of a house, unless art constitutes this form. 
Neither is- there any generation and corruption of these, but 
after a different manner they arc, and are not, both the house 
itself, which is unconnected with matter, and health, and 
everything that is produced according to art; but if forms 
subsist, they subsist in the case of those things that are 

in the following sentence, Aristotle means what we may trace pheno¬ 
mena ultimately to—as, for example, all things are resolvable into a 
certain matter and a certain form. 

1 Vide book VI. chap. ix. 3 Vide book VI chap. viii. 
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generated by Nature. Wherefore, doubtless, not nr ^ 
injudiciously affirmed Plato that forms belong to it,’in things 
those things as many as involve a natural sub- Jh“ r d 8 e ui ) v . e 
sistence, on the supposition of the existence of siatenccs from 
forms different from, or independent of, these; at ' lre ‘ 
as, for example, fire, flesh, the head, and so forth. For all 
these things are matter, and belong to substance especially 
—I mean, such a description of matter as is ultimate. 

Some causes, 1 therefore, that are those that 4 causes 
impart motion subsist as entities that have been eiU'er p™ r <» 
previously generated, whereas other causes which coincident with 
subsist as the formal principle are simultane- 
ously generated with their results ; for when a man is in 
sound health then also is there present with him sound 
health, and the form of the brazen sphere subsists simul¬ 
taneously with the brazen sphere. 

And whether, also, there remains' anything , The scpara . 
subsequently to the separation of form from the. <>f form 
subject of iorm, we must examine ; lor m the ease somc ease* is 
of some forms there is no hindrance to tliis "° oigumtnt in 

*11 favoured the 

taking place; as if soul were a thing of this de- ideal hypothe- 
scription : not, to be sure, every sopj, hut the un- 613 ’ 
derstanding ; for that this should be so with every soul is not, 
perhaps, a thing that is possible. It is evident, therefore, 
that there is no necessity that on account of these, at least, 
ideas should have an existence; for man begets man, the 
singular begets a certain individual. And in like manner 
does the case stand with the arts ; for the medicinal art is the 
formal principle of health. 


CHAPTER IV. 

And as regards causes and first principles, 3 1 . Have thing* 
in a manner are they different according as they P rin " 

belong to different things, and in a manner this clp ea 
is not the case. Supposing one to express himself universally, 
and according to analogy the causes and first principles of 

1 This is an erroneous principle in causation. 
a Vide book II. chap. iv. 

T 
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2 . a k the eie- all things -will be the same. For on# might raise 
etan”s°L’d b the question as to whether the first principles 
relatives the and elements of substances, and of things which 
same? subsist as relatives, arc different or the same? 

and, therefore, in like manner is it the case with each of the 
categories. But it would be absurd if there were the same 
principles and elements of all things, for from the same 
things will relatives derive their subsistence as well as sub¬ 
stance. What, therefore, will this bo 1 for besides substance 
and the rest of the things that arc predicated there is 
nothing that is in common. Prior, however, is the element 
to those things of which it is an element; but, assuredly, 
noither is substance an clement of relatives, nor is any of 
or is it the case these an element of substance. Further, how is 
with ail thing.? j t admissible that there should be the same 
elements of all things 1 for none of the elements can be the 
same with that which is a composite nature of the elements • 
as, for instaheo, noither B nor A can bo the same with Ba! 
Neither, therefore, is it possible that any one element of 
tlioso natures that are intelligible—as, for example, unity or 
entity—can be tho element of all things; for these are pre¬ 
sent with eacli of the compound natures likewise. No one of 
them, therefore, will have a subsistence either as substance or 
relation; but it will be a thing expedient, 1 however, that they 
should subsist in some form or other. The elements then of 
all things are not the same. ’ ’ 


--- -- -.■ . 10 , iians, m regard ot 

sensible bodies that which is hot subsists in one 
wav as form, and after another mode that which 
is cold subs,s s as the privation thereof: but matter subsists 
as that which primarily and essentially constitutes both of 
tluso in capacity; substances, however, are both these and 
ot thoso of which these arc the firstpriu- 

aiid fronf wi or 70 "?, mg i S p ncrated from what is hot 
is m-o i CJf * °° ld ’ aS fl0S1 0r bone > still that which 
Thc fi i f , thence must needs be different from these 

lle Jlme , el ® ments f these, I admit, then, are 

e same jet thuc are different elements of different thino- s 

I have added these words to complete the sense. 
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and, without doubt, we cannot say that the case stands in 
this way with all things ; but analogically are the elements 
and first principles of all things the same : just as if one 
should say that there are three first principles in existence— 
namely, form, and privation, and matter; each of these, how¬ 
ever, is different according as it is conversant about every 
genus, as in colour, white, black, surface, light, darkness, air ; 
and from these emerge forth day and night. 

, Since, however, not only things that are inhe- 4 Cnllaes 0]ld 
rent are causes, but also causes of things that elements com- 
are external—as, for example, in the case of what I,Jre<1 t ° ee,h "' 
imparts motion—it is evident that a first principle is a dif¬ 
ferent thing from an element ; yet both are causes, and into 
these is a first principle divided : but what subsists as that 
which imparts motion or rest constitutes a certain first prin¬ 
ciple and substance. 

Wherefore, there are in existence three elements, s. Elements 
indeed, according to analogy, but four causes and* uircefoki. 
first principles; and a different cause subsists where the subject 
is different, and the first cause constitutes, as it were, that 
which imparts motion, and is different according as the sub¬ 
ject is different. Thus, health is «s form, disease as priva¬ 
tion, body as matter: that which imparts motion is the 
medicinal art. Again, a house is as form, this certain sort of 
confusion 1 as privation ; the bricks are as matter, and that 
which imparts motion, or the efficient cause, is the builder’s 
art. And into these, therefore, is a first principle divided. 

But since that which imparfs motion in phy- G causes 
sical or natural things is a man, and in things threefold or 
springing from the understanding form, or the our ° 
contrary, in one respect would there be three causes, and in 
another four ; for the medicinal art constitutes iu a manner 
health, and the building art the form of the house, and man 
begets man ; further, beside these—as that which is the first 
of all things—is that which imparts motion, or is the efficient 
cause, to ail things. 

1 That is, the materials of the house before they are reduced by the 
builder to the form and shape of a house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

, substances And since some things involve a separable 1 
«be principles subsistence, and some do not involve a sepa- 
o a tnngs. ra k] e subsistence, the former are substances; 
and on this account these are the causes of all things, because 
tho passive states and motions of things do not involve a 
subsistence independent of substances. In the next plaqe, 
perhaps, will these constitute soul and body, or understanding, 
and appetite, and body. 

The same Moreover, in another manner analogically are 
ness of the; first principles the same; for example, take the 
afuhings °n,is- ’ ustallces of energy and capacity. These, how- 
* rated in t ne ever, are both different according as the subjects 
ami capacity. of them are different, and they subsist iu diffe¬ 
rent ways; for in certain bodies the same thing 
subsists soilietimes in energy and sometimes in capacity—as 
wiuc, or flesh,.or a man. But also do these fall under the 
category of the causes above enumerated; for form consti¬ 
tutes an energy, no doubt, if it be that which has a separable 
subsistence, and which is*compounded from both : and this is 
tie case with privation,—for instance, darkness, or a creature 
that is sick; but matter subsists in capacity, for this is that 
which is endued with the capability of becoming both. But 
after another mode do those things differ in energy and 
capacity of which the matter is not the same, and of which 
ie orm is not the same, but different,—as a cause of man 
n -L r thS e i Cn ] cl i ts fire and earth, as matter; and his 
cT lf th ? r ,° ,s a »ythi„g else extrinsic—-I mean, 
circlp i' S / l 6r ’ . and Reside these the sun and the oblique 

t on ;,! ' 0 c°ff tltUtC neither Inatt -er, nor form, nor priva¬ 
tion, nor are of the same species, but are motive natures. 

e au ^" iv n e r rsa J. + i , n ’ ^ Urt ^ r > it is expedient for us to perceive 
catiyhaveno a regards causes it is possible to enumerate 
existence. some that are universal and some that are not; 

are that whin! 6 °\ 6; [ le . or %i na l first principles of all things 

someSig elsi M this and 

1 Aristofle h bslsts ln Potentiality. Those, indeed, 

existence of the First Substance t 3 re P aian S the way for establishing the 
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therefore, that are universals have not any subsistence; for 
the singular constitutes a first principle of singulars: for 
man, to be sure, is the principle 1 of universal man, yet there 
is no universal man ; but Peleus is the cause of Aohilles, and 
your father of you, and this particular letter B is the cause 
of this syllable BA, and, in short, B of BA absolutely. 

In the next place, the forms of substances are 4 The univtr . 
first principles ; but there are different causes and sal causes of 
elements of different things, as has been declared: may’bo'he'" 61 
thus, of the things that are not contained in the same - 
same genus, such as colours, sounds, substances, quantity, the 
elements are not the same, except analogically : the causes, 
likewise, of those things that are contained in the same 
species are different, but they are not different in species; 
but because the matter of singulars is a thing that is dif¬ 
ferent, both your matter and form, and that which imparts 
motion and the species, differ in number from mine, though, 
according to the formal principle) of the universal, they are 
the same. 

Therefore, as to the inquiry, what are ‘first 
principles or elements of substances, and rela- ckie “ho \°ueT- 
tions, and qualities, as to whether they are the tiun as t0 t!le 
same or different? * it is evident that, if they diversity of the 
are predicated multifariously, there are the same u'jllgs'.’ 1 ” ot 
principles and elements belonging to everything ; 
but, if they are divided, there are not the same, but different 
first principles of everything, unless that, also, in a certain 
respect there are the same principles of all things. Tims, they 
are the same analogically, I admit, because there is matter, 
form, privation, that which imparts motion: and in that way 
the causes of substances are as the causes of all things, be¬ 
cause, on the supposition of substances being destroyed, all 
things are destroyed. Further, that which is first subsists in 
actuality, and in this way are these primaries different,—as 
many as are contraries,—seeing that they neither are predi¬ 
cated as genera, nor denominated multifariously; further, 
likewise, are there different kinds of matter that are styled 
causes. What, therefore, the first principles of sensibles are, 

1 This is a favourite principle with Aristotle, and one which he puts 
forward in opposition to the tenets of others. 

* Vide book II. chap. iv. 
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and what sort they are, and after what mode fjiey are the 
same, and after what mode they are different, all this has 
been declared. 


CHAPTER VI. 1 


But since there have appeared three sub- 
•utotuco'ne- stances—two, indeed, that are natural or physical, 
««»r»y roved an d one which is immovable—regarding this im» 
(^m B the P nature movable substance w r e must endeavour to esta- 
moUcm. a '“ ! blish that it is necessary that it should constitute 
a certain eternal substance, one which is im¬ 
movable; for the first of entities are substances ; and if we 
suppose all of them to be corruptible, all things are corrup¬ 
tible. It is impossible, however, that in such a case motion 
should bo cither generated, or that it should be corrupted, 
for it was always in existence; nor is this possible with dura¬ 
tion ; for it is not possible that there can be that which is 
prior and subsequent, on the supposition that time or dura¬ 
tion has no existence: and motion, then, in this way is con¬ 
tinuous, as also duration; for duration either is the same as 
motion," or it is a certain passive condition of motion. But 
there is not any motion that is continuous save that which is 
local or topical, and to this belongs the motion that is 
circular; but, doubtless, if there is anything that is fit for 
being moved, or that is productive, but not anything that 
energizes, in this caso motion has no existence ; for it is 
admissible that what involves capacity should not energize. 

, Thoctemit There would, then, be no advantage gained , 3 
of substances 7 n °t even if we could make substances eternal, 
”oss°in con 6 .’ un ‘ as those do who constitute as such the forms or 
the'"ice”- ,h ideas, unless there will be inherent some first 

cure of energy. principle capable of working a change. There¬ 
fore, neither would this be competent for such. 


a 10 reasoning contained in this chapter is well worthy of attention. 
p on ; ? reminded by this passage of Locke on Succession. Vide 
ohap. iii ‘ u!, yslfi of bocke’s doctrine hereupon, in his Psychology, 

*he nrioritr^f 8 m °. 8t hostll ° against all those who do not recognise 
blames Helm f n 'n ■’'ir 1 '' a P nn °ipl e > to all things; for instance, h# 
names ilesied for his theory about Chaos, and on these very grounds. 
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nor would t|iere be any other substance different from, or in¬ 
dependent of, the forms; for, on the supposition that it will 
not energize, there will be no motion in existence. Further, 
neither will this be the case if the substance will energize, 
but if the substance thereof constitutes capacity; for there 
will not be in existence a perpetual motion, for it is possible 
that that which subsists in capacity should not exist. It is, 
therefore, necessary, that there should be a first principle of 
this kind whereof the substance constitutes an energy. 

Further, therefore, it is necessary that these 3 why such 
substances do not involve a connexion with first substance 
matter. 1 For it is requisite that they should be be lmm “' 
eternal, if, in sooth, there is also, at least, any¬ 
thing else that is everlasting. It is, then, in energy that they 
subsist. Although this involves a matter of doubt; for it 
appears to be the case that what energizes should subsist 
entirely in a state of potentiality: but that everything that 
is endued with capacity should not altogether energize. 
Wherefore, we may assume that potentiality is a thing that 
is antecedent to energy. But, surely, if this? be the case, no 
one of the entities will bo in existence; for it is possible 
that a thing possess a capacity of existence, but that yet it 
should not be in existence. * 

If the case, however, stands as the Theologians 4 The neces . 
affirm —I mean, those who are for generating all sity i>f this 
things from Night. 2 —or as the Natural Philo- caus'e'invowed 
gophers, who say that all things subsisted simul- ‘the physi" 
taneously, the same impossibility will ensue, cists and tileo- 
For how, let me ask, will matter be put in IofJians - 
motion if nothing that subsists in energy will be a cause? for 
the matter of a house, at least, will not itself move itself, but 
the builder’s art will; nor does the menstrual blood move 
itself, nor earth, but seeds, and human seed. 

Wherefore, some have recourse to an energy s Hence the 
that is always in action, as Leucippus and Plato; katonic dogma 
for they maintain that motion is always in exist- m 0 tton etU<l1 
ence: but why, and in what way, they do not 
state, nor how this is the case ; nor do they assign the cause 
of this perpetuity of motion. For nothing is put in motion 

1 This is most important as coming from Aristotle. 

1 Vide Hesiod, Theog. 116. 
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\t is necessary that there be something always 
va subsistence •. as now, indeed, one thing is by nature moved 
in this way, and again is moved by force, either by Mind, or 
something else, after a different manner. 

s This do ma Then, what sort is the first motion? for this 
really [assumes inevitably differs as much as possible. But, 
energy° r ‘ ty ° f certainly, neither is it possible for Plato, at least, 
to call that a first principle which imparts motion 
to itself, and which he sometimes considers to be a first 
principle; for subsequent to, and yet coincident with, the 
heaven is the soul, as he says. 1 Therefore, the supposition 
of the priority of potentiality to energy is in a maimer a 
correct one, but in a manner is not so. And how this is 
correct has been declared. 


1. The fere- 
going reason¬ 
ing confirmed 
by Anaxagoras, 
Empedocles, 
and the Theog- 
nists. 


But that energy may be a thing that is ante¬ 
cedent to potentiality Anaxagoras testifies, (for 
the understanding subsists iu energy,) and Empe 
(Jocles, in his theory about Harmony and Discord; 
and this is confirmed in the assertion of certain 
m „ f . philosophers, as to the existence of perpetual 

motion, as Leucippus. Wherefore, not in an infinite time 
worn in' 08 ° r Night subsist; but the same things continuallv 
revol . cxls * ;enc ® as are fit existence at present, either in a 
enerev is sy f. tcm .’ or otherwise, 011 the supposition that 
a thfm' n, h .T ‘ is antecedent to potentiality. Supposing 
tionarv 1 Lt" 1 - t0 be 1 le same contil iually in a revolu- 

remkin oner : ^ ^ ’?. t i ccssar y that something always should 
2 sue eS??^ U1 , hkU mamler - Bllt if there is likely to 
m corrupt Km, it is necessary that there he 

Z a d at knoTh‘ . oont,nu 1 aI1 y ^rgizes at one time in one 
it mler'Ses in t, b ° r *“ an0t ] her f {t is necessary, then, that 
but in a different S ' V " ly ’ n ° ‘i. ou i )t > essentially or from itself, 
iu this eio eno -XJ tt “ ord,n S ^something else. It must 
different or too 1’ ® lth er according to something that is 
therefo^, ° n r eo ~ d v Z °it? P ri ™ r * or original. It is, 

1 The ik 7 U t * 011er g lze according to this; for again 

whereaa sometime^he * ax .® s Plato with is this,—that 

system of the world he at other*' ° P rl °rity °f motion to the orderly 
the source of motion to be Ik r? ™' l , ke3 th ® soul, that with him is 
this Platonic new of the nah.ro f WItl ? * Cicer0 laments upon 

Tusculan Disputations.. ‘ of soul m the first book of ths 
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is that a cause of energy both to this and to that other. 
Wherefore, that which is primary is superior as a cause; for 
that, likewise, was a cause of a thing’s subsisting continually 
after a similar manner, and something else would bo the cause 
of the subsistence of energy in a different manner; but of 
its subsistence always in a different manner manifestly would 
both be a cause. Therefore are motions, also, in this manner 
disposed. Why, therefore, must we go in search of other 
first principles? 


CHAPTER VII . 1 

But since, also, the case stands thus—and, if i. Perpetual 
it be not so, things will spring from Night, 
and from all things simultaneously, and from cause of that 
nonentity—these aforesaid questions may be de- motl ° n - 
cided, and something always would there bo that is being 
moved with a motion that is incessant, but this is that which 
is circular; and this is evident not merely from reason, but 
from the fact itself. Wherefore, the first hdiiven would be 
eternal. There is, therefore, also something that imparts 
motion. Since, however, that which has motion impressed 
upon it, and which imparts motifcn, subsists as a medium, 
there is, therefore, something which, not having motion im¬ 
pressed upon it, yet imparts motion, which is a thing that is 
eternal, being both substance and energy. But in this way 
it imparts motion—I mean, that which is desirable and 
that which is intelligible 3 impart motion, whereas they are 
not moved themselves. 

But the originals of these are the same; for a „ . . 

thing that is the object or a propension is that operation an- 
which appears fair; but a thing which is originally options of 6 
selected from volition actually is fair. Now, we mind or pro¬ 
desire a thing because it appears fair, rather than penslon ' 
that a thing appears fair because we desire it; for the perception 

1 Aristotle having discussed the principles of substances cognisant 
by the senses, now passes on, in accordance with his transcendental 
method, to examine into the nature and principles of the supra-sensual, 
or, as he terms them, “immobile.” substances. 

3 This is a most important principle. Themistius, in his commentary 
on this passage, remarks that, in the case of immateriij' existences, 
“ idem est desiderabile atque intelligibile.” 
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constitutes a first principle: but mind is moved lug that which is 
intelligible, and the other co-ordination constitutes essentially 
that -which, is intelligible; and belonging to this is the first 
substance ; and of this is that substance which subsists abso¬ 
lutely and according to energy. Unity, however, is not the 
same with what is simple or absolute, for unity signifies 
measure; but what is absolute signifies the mode in which 
a thing itself subsists. But, certainly, both that which is 
fair, and that which is desirable for its own sake, belong to 
the same co-ordinate scries, and that which is first is tlfe 
most excellent invariably, or amounts to that which is ana¬ 
logous to it. 

3 . The lin.ii But that tho final cause subsists in things 
muse or the that are immovable the division makes manifest. 
LTbyuie'im' 4 ' Uoi; the final cause of anything resides in those 
cause!' 1 '' ,irst things of which the one is in existence and the 
other is not. Now, that which first imparts 
motion does so as a thing that is loved; 1 and that which has 
motion impressed upon it imparts motion to other things. 
If, indeed, therefore, anything is being moved, it is admis¬ 
sible, also, that it should subsist in a different manner. 
VI licreforo, if the primary motion constitute energy also, so 
■ u forth as the thing is*moved, in this way is it likewise 
possible that it should subsist after a different mode in 
p ace though not in substance. Since, however, there is 
somet, ling that imparts motion, itself being immovable, and 
subsisting in energy, this does not by any means admit of 
su ism mg in a dittorent manner; for the primary motion 

uf,i°»i'’ S c h an ges, and of this that which is circular; 

Dut tins hirst Mover imparts motion to that. 

4- Tho exist- Of necessity, in this case, must this Immovable 
tot e cauLTa * lrSt MoVer coustitute an entity; and so far forth 
necessary one. as ^ subsists necessarily, so far forth does it 
subsist after an excellent manner ; 2 and in this 
ay constitutes a first principle. For what is necessary 3 sub- 


fcy the priSefll;,? a S h com “entators say would be illustrated 
nViSotA^l !“ "P”* ° f th « final cause in a treatise 

2 it f S ,’, but which has not come down to us. 

attributes of tiae^eitv thu s connecting the moral 

attributes ty Wltil wh - afc would call God’s natural 

* Vide book IV. chap. v. 
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sists in thu^many ways: in the first place, by what is accom¬ 
plished by violence, because it is contrary to free-will; and, 
secondly, as that without which a thing docs not subsist in 
an excellent manner; and, thirdly, as that which could not 
be otherwise from what it is, but involves an absolute sub¬ 
sistence. From a first principle, then, of this kind—I mean, 
one that is involved in the assumption of a First Mover— 
hath depended the Heaven and Nature. 

Now, the course of life of this First Mover— s EtemaI 
m like manner with our own, for a limited period happiness es- 
of time—is such, also, as is the most excellent ; 'ihvine Nature 
for, in the present instance, doth that First Mover 
continue in the enjoyment of tho principle of life for ever : for 
with us, certainly, such a thing as this would be impossible ; 
but not so with the First Mover, since even doth the energy 
or activity of this First Mover give rise unto pleasure or 
satisfaction on the part of such; and on this account vigi¬ 
lance, exercise of the senses, and perception in. general, are 
what is most productive of pleasure or satisfaction; and 
with hopes and recollections 1 is the case the same for these 
reasons. Now, essential perception is the per- as wel] as per . 
ceptiou of that which is essentially the most fr„“ 0 " ) ; l , p a ° ved 
excellent ; and that which is mosl essential per- io<t y 0 f tho 
coption is the perception of that which is most human mind - 
essential. The mind, however, is cognisant of itself by par¬ 
ticipation in that which falls within the province of the 
mind as its object; for it becomes an object of perception by 
contact, and by an act of intellectual apprehension. So that 
the mind and that which is an object of perception for the 
mind aro the samo; for that which is receptive of impres¬ 
sions from what is an object of perception, and is substance, 
constitutes mind : and when in possession of these impres¬ 
sions it energizes, or subsists in a condition of activity. 
Wherefore, that 2 seems to belong to the First Mover rather 
than to the mind of man; and it is a Diving prerogative 

1 Because, though these may sometimes be fraught with pain and 
alarm, yet they are the offspring of a certain psychological energy or 
activity, and, as such, are the objects of affection. 

1 This principle of mounting up to the Absolute through the sub¬ 
jectivity of reason is one acted upon by the Metaphysicians of 
Germany. 
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which the mind appears to possess: and contemplation con¬ 
stitutes what is most agreeable and excellent. If, therefore, 
God in this way possesses such an excellent mode of sub¬ 
sistence for ever, as we do for a limited period of duration, 
the Divine Nature is admirable; and if he possesses it in a 
more eminent degree, still more admirable will be the Divine 
Nature. 

«. Summary of In this way, however, is the Deity disposed as 
quami’cs'of 11 t0 existence, and the principle of life is, at any 

the Divine rate, inherent in the Deity ; for the energy dr 

Nature. active exercise of Mind eonstitues life, and God ’ 

—as above delineated—constitutes this energy; and essential 
energy belongs to God as his best and everlasting life. Now, 
our statement is this,—that the Deity is an animal that is 
everlasting and most excellent in nature ; so that with the 
Deity life and duration are uninterrupted and eternal*: for 
this constitutes the very essence of God. 

7. False pytha-« -As many philosophers, however, as adopt the 
of r tim phencT supposition—such as the Pythagoreans and 
menon of per- SpSusippus — that what is best and most fair is 
faction. . not to ; je f ounc i j n the principle 2 of things, from 
the fact that though the first principles both of plants and 
animals are causes, yet tfcat what is fair and perfect resides 
in created things as results from these—persons, I say, who 
entertain these sentiments do not form their opinions cor¬ 
rectly. For seed arises from other natures that are ante¬ 
cedent and perfect, and seed is not the first thing, whereas 
that which is perfect is ; as, for example, just as if one were 
to say that a man is antecedent to seed ; not the man 
that is being generated frem seed, but another from whom 
the seed flows. 

8 . The Deity That, indeed, there exists a certain Eternal 
ana oid 1>arts Substance, and a Substance that is Immovable, 

and possesses actually a subsistence separable 
from sensibles, is evident from the statements that have been 
made above. But it also has been demonstrated that it is 

1 The commentary of Themistius is worthy of quotation: “ Ille, i. e. 
I ™’; Yero qui a sapientiH ne punctum quidem temporis vacat, non 
nabet delectationem acquisition, sed ipsa delectatio est.” This view of 
Aristotle s of the Deity is, as far as Revelation informs us, a correct 
one. 

* This false principle has reappeared in modem philosophy. 
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not possiblo,for this substance to involve any magnitude, but 
it is devoid of parts and indivisible. 1 For it imparts motion 
throughout infinite duration; and nothing that is finite in¬ 
volves infinite potentiality. Since, however, every magnitude 
is either infinite or finite, for this reason such a Substance as 
the above would not involve a finite magnitude, and therefore it 
cannot involve an infinite magnitude, because, in short, there 
is no infinite magnitude in existence. But, unquestionably, 
also, it has been demonstrated that such is impassive and 
unalterable, for all other motions are subsequent to that 
motion which is local or topical. These statements, there¬ 
fore, make it evident why it is that the Deity is disposed as 
to existence after this manner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Now, whether are we to admit that there t As to (he 
exists one Substance of this description or many? 2 unity or piura- 
and if so, how many such there are ought not to 
escape our notice ; but we should call to re- 0T l]rst eub - 
membrance also the assertions of other Philoso¬ 
phers, because, regarding the multitude of these substances, 
they have not spoken aught which amounts to even anything 
that is clear in the expression. For, indeed, the opinion 3 in 
regard of ideas does not involve any peculiar investigation, 
for the persons who affirm the existence of ideas affirm that 
these ideas are numbers ; and, as regards numbers, at one 
time they speak of them as of things that are infinite, and 
at other times as of things that are limited as far as to 
the decade. As to the cause, however, why it is that there 
subsists a multitude of numbers 4 of this kind, nothing is 
expressed by them with demonstrative certainty. 

1 It has ever been overlooked in all systems of religion, except that oi 
Jesus Christ, and that of the Jews, that “ God is a Spirit, without body, 
parts, or passions.” Vide Suicer on the words d v6f> cctt ounpc'nrut and ©edr. 

2 The plan pursued by Aristotle, in his proof of a First Cause, seems 
to be this: he gives first a sort of & priori demonstration of God’s 
existence, and then a proof from experience, from the observation of 
actual phenomena, viz. the heavenly bodies. 

3 Vide book XII. chaps, i. and iv. 

2 Aristotle exposes what he conceives to be the fallacies of the 
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i. Thfiimmov- This, however, must we declare frtjm principles 
stancels* neces- that are taken for granted, and that have been 
•ariiy presup- determined. For the first principle, and the 
monona”oVThe original existence of entities, is-a thing that is 
stars. immovable both essentially and according to 

accident, and it imparts motion with an original and eternal 
and single motion. But since that which is being moved 
must needs derive its motion from something, and that which 
first imparts motion is essentially immovable, and an eternal 
motion derives that motion from what is eternal as a moving 
cause, and a single motion its motion from what is single, 
and since we see that beside the simple revolutionary motion 
of the Universe-—which we say derives its motion from the 
first substance and that which is immovable—there are other 
motions that are everlasting—namely, those of the planets, 
(for eternal and unstable 1 in its movement is a body that is 
circular ; but we have furnished demonstrations in regard of 
these in our Physics ;) —now, I say, since the foregoing is the 
case, each of these motions must needs derive its motion from 
that which is b6th immovable essentially and is an Eternal 
Substance. For the nature of the stars consists in beino* a 
certain eternal substance ,2 and that which imparts motion is 
eternal, and is antecedent &> that which has motion impressed 
upon it,; and that which involves priority of subsistence to a 
substance must needs also be a substance. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that, it is expedient that there should be in existence sub¬ 
stances of this kind, such as are both naturally eternal, as well 
as essentially immovable and devoid of magnitude, and that, 
too, on account of the cause that has been stated previously 
LS&r . That ; ^deed therefore, these substances are 
tronomy of the m existence, and which of these is nrimarv and 
Wl f ch th r iS secon dary, according to the’same 

accessary 8 n f t M ° rbital motions of the stars, is evi¬ 

dent. But at present must we discover the multi- 

XII. Aaps P ;Uvii“ n 4ra^ ! ir t ° netS 
StagyritT’stotes n but r -j8o tohf N °? “erely in his Physics, as the 
in regard of the re la tTo °“f D ° Cool °'” are the Principles 
J This is a well known t °i“ 0t ‘ o " an d corporeity discussed! 
the dogma of their master 1 v* t! ? e ^ eri P atet ics, who, according to 
t{prir several divinitie™Ts the'tedy hs by th^souh 0 ^ ^ 
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tudeof these grbital motions from that department of the philo¬ 
sophy of the mathematical sciences which is most appropriately 
devoted to this purpose—I mean, from astronomy; 1 for this 
science institutes an investigation respecting a substance that 
is cognisant by sense, no doubt, but such as is eternal: the 
rest of the mathematical sciences, however, are not concerned 
about any substance whatever; 2 for example, take the case 
of the science respecting numbers and geometry. That, 
therefore, there are numerous orbital motions belonging to 
tfie stars 3 that are being moved across the arch of heaven is 
evident to those who have even moderately busied them¬ 
selves in such inquiries. For mere motions than one do 
each of the planetary stars assume. But as to how many 
these happen to be let us, likewise, now declare the state¬ 
ments which some of the mathematicians make on this 
subject, for the purpose of understanding the point under 
investigation, in order that it may be possible to apprehend 
a certain multitude of these when mentally defined. But as 
to what remains we must ourselves investigate into some 
points, but wo must make inquiries into others from persons 
engaged in investigations into these subjects; if, haply, 
anything beside the statements that already have been made 
may appear to those who are busied in these speculations : 
and if so, we should bestow affection upon both, 4 yet yield 
our assent only to those who are more accurate. 

1 Aristotle now enters upon what may be termed his experimental, 
or ti posteriori, proof of the existence of God. He gives us a sketch of 
his doctrine of the spheres, availing himself of the labours of two 
famous astronomers, Eudoxus and Calippus. On the subject of the 
astronomy of the ancients the student is referred to the article 
‘ Astronomy,’ in the Penny Cyclopaedia, and that in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities; Potter’s Antiquities, book II. chap. xxvi.; and Pliny’s 
Natural History, book II. chaps, vi.—xxiv.; Cicero, De Nat. lib. II. cap. 
xvi.—xxi., and cap. xli. et seq.; Sextus Empiricus, Contra Astrologos. 

2 Vide book II. chap. ii. 

3 “ Substantiae vero sequentium corporum motrices necessario multse 
sunt pro numero corporum qute moventur ab eis : et hoe quidem per se 
immobiles sunt, per accidens tamen moventur perinde atque anima; nec 
tamen immobiles sunt sed et perpetuao.”— Themistius. 

1 tpiKetr uir d/xtpoTepovs. It frequently appears from the Metaphysics, 
as well as from all of Aristotle’s writings, that, though very acrimonious 
in his remarks on the systems of his predecessors or contemporaries 
in philosophy, yet that he was ever disposed to search into their 
labours, and extract from them whatever was useful and true. 
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4. The astrono- Eudoxus,' in his system, therefore, laid down 
Eudoxus™ ot ^ le orbital motion of the sun and moon to be 
■sox. , severally in three spheres; the first of which he 

maintained was that of the fixed stars; and the second was 
that which accords with the circle which passes through 
the central signs of the -Zodiac ; and the third, with that 
circle which is situated obliquely in the latitude of the 
Zodiacal signs. Now, that oblique circle through which 
the moon is carried is situated in a wider latitude than 
that through which the sun is carried. But of the devious, 
or erratic, stars he makes a disposition of each in four 
spheres; and of these, likewise, he considers the first and 
second to be the same with those of the sun and moon. 
For the sphere of the fixed stars, according to him, is the 
same with that first sphere which carries along all the orbs ; 
and that which has been arranged under this, and possesses 
a motion corresponding with the circle that passes through 
the central gigns of the Zodiac, ho considers a sphere common 
to all these heavenly bodies. He is of opinion, however, 
that th,e poles «f the third sphere, which is common to all, 
are situated in that circle which passes through the central 
signs of the Zodiac, and that the motion of the fourth 
sphere is in an orbit daclining towards the centre of the 
third, and that tho poles of the third sphere are the proper 
poles of the other spheres, but that Venus and Mercury 
have the same poles. J 


s. The system Cttlippiis,^ however, sets down the same dis- 
of Caiippus. position of the spheres with Eudoxus, that is, the 
same arrangement of their mutual distances; but, 
with respect to their multitude, -he ascribed to the star of 
Jupiter, as well as to that of Saturn, the same number with 

170 5 ?, Ud °T Was a astronomer, who flourished about the year 

duced'fnto tLTi V ° f Cnido ?' Aoc ording to Pliny, he intro- 

and a half th ® Calendar the Y^r of three hundred and sixty-five days 
the cx h cention Ila f W ° rkS a \ tr ° nom y tave not come down to us, with 
Arltus 1 f ° n ° aUt ln a I loetical version from the pen of 

and < r y f, i0UB : *? e t00k U P Ws abode in Athens, 

latter was envILo^■tod Aristotle m his astronomical researches; the 
is ascribed thff d 1 “. rectl % 1 “S the system of Eudoxus. To Caiippus 
of soventw L veZ^T-^ What ia Call , ed - after h im, theCalippic c/cle 

co—ced 33 °- *•* a* 
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Eudoxus; yet still he thinks that to the luminary of the 
Bun, and to that of the moon, there should further be an¬ 
nexed two spheres—that is, supposing one likely to furnish 
a solution of the phenomena. And in regard of the other 
spheres of the planets, he adds one sphere to each. 

It is necessary, however, 1 on the supposition 6 AtisU)tle » 8 
that all, when collected together, are likely to comment upon 
furnish a solution of the phenomena, that ac- these systems ' 
cording to each of the erratic stars there should be different 
spheres revolving, less by one than those which carry along 
the planets, and, in regard of position, restore into the same 
place the first sphere invariably of the star which is ranked 
in an inferior order; for in this way only is it possible 
that by the orbital motion 2 of the planets should be produced 
all the phenomena that may be observed. Since, therefore, 
as regards the spheres in which the planets are carried along, 
some of them are made to amount to eight, but others to five- 
and-twenty, and of these it is not necessary. that those 
merely should have revolving spheres in which a star arranged 
lowest down is carried, those, accordingly, .that impart a 
revolutionary motion to the spheres of the two first will be 
six in number, while those to the spheres of the four sub¬ 
sequent stars will be eleven : the* total amount of all the 
spheres, however, as well those that carry along the stars, 
as also those that make them revolve, will be fifty and 
five. But if one were not to add the motions of the moon 
which we have mentioned to the sun also, all the spheres 
will be forty and seven. 

Let the number, then, of the spheres amount to 
so many; wherefore, it is reasonable to suppose enceVo ”tn>- 
that both the substances and the first principles as 

which are immovable, and are cognisant by the to'th^number 
senses, should be so many in number as we have 
enumerated; for that there must necessarily be 
such a number as this, let it be left to those to decide who 
are endued with greater ability to declare their sentiments 

1 We have here a fragment of Aristotle’s own astronomic system, 
probably taken from his work on astronomy, which has not come 
down to us. 

2 (pof'dv. This is the word I have translated “orbital motion.’'" 
Taylor renders it simply “motion.** 

O 
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an such points. If, however, it is not possibje that there 
should be any orbital motion which does not contribute 
towards the orbital motion of a star, 1 and, further, if it is 
requisite to suppose that every nature and every substance 
ought to be regarded—provided it be devoid of passion, and 
bd essential—as having attained the most excellent end, in 
this case there would not be in existence any other nature 
independent of these: but it is necessary that this should 
constitute the total amount of substances ; for whether there 
should be others, they would' impart motion, as being an end 
of orbital motion. 

s. No celestial But ’ at aQ y rate, if is impossible that there 
motions intte- should bo other orbital motions beside those that 
those" of the have been enumerated; and this supposition it 
bodies"' 5 " would be reasonable to arrive at from observing 
the bodies that are being moved along the surface 
of the heavens. 2 For on the supposition that everything 
that is boruo along the firmament subsists by the constitution 
of Nature, on account of that body which is borne along, and 
that every motion belongs to something that is carried forward, 
there would not exist any orbital motion on account of itself 
or of another motion; but on account of the stars would it 
exist, h or if we admit *that orbital motion will subsist on 
account of motion of the same sort, it will bo requisite that 
this latter, likewise, should subsist on account of other orbital 
motions. So that, since it is not also possible to go on in a 
piogtossion to infinity, an end of every orbital motion will 
10 ® omc °ne of those Divine bodies that are borne along the 
surface of the heaven. 

;; n ~r is f That ’ how °ver, there is one heaven 3 is evident; 
nr heaven, ’ 101 if there were many heavens—as there are 

raen ln regard of each will there be such a 


chapter!* ^ remarks of Themistius iu a note in the beginning of this 

dogmatic in^nronnnr!'^ 6 ^ i"* times, would have been less 

heavens. Every stucieuTm'nstl^ 10 ™ t' 3 t0 th ® Phenomena of the 
the science h*s widens v, a-tronomy knows well how the extent of 
multiplied by supc-oa! ’ • W tko heavenly bodies themselves have been 
ration. Anv‘ iu~ o? Im I’ rov, “s in the instruments of ob.,er- 
quarters of the celestial areh Te* 'u T 0 lesco P e crowds with stars 
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first principle as is one in species, but in number many, 
at least. .Such things, however, as are many in number 
involve a connexion with matter; for tlere is one and the 
same mode of reasoning applicable to the case of many 1 — 
take the instance of a man—yet Socrates is one. But that 
which ranks as first amongst formal causes does not involve 
a connexion with matter, for it subsists in actuality. Accord¬ 
ingly, in both reason and number, that which primarily 
imparts motion is immovable, and that which has motion 
impressed upon it in this case is always and uninterruptedly 
one thing merely; such being true, there is consequently in 
existence one solitary heaven. 

Traditions, however, have been handed down lo.Traditionary 
from our predecessors, and the very ancient ™y* b jt as 
philosophers, and left to their posterity in the lu-ayemy 
form of a Myth, to the effect that these many bodles - 
heavens—supposing them to exist — both are gods, and that 
the Divinity encompasses the entire of Nature.* And the 
remainder of these traditions, 2 in the present day, have been 
brought forward, clothed in a fabulous garb, for the purpose 
of winning the assent of the multitude, and enforcing the 
utility that is urged in favour of the laws, and of genera] 
expediency. 


For they speak of these as subsisting in the 
form of the human species, and as being like in theoufgj' 1 * .”^ 5 
appearance to certain of the rest of the animal nmiiropomor- 
kingdom. 3 And other statements consequential 


1 It appears from the commentators that there is another reading for 
this passage, viz., ertpos yap 6 \6yos rod dvdpdoirov fcad ’ 6 avOpooiros d 5f 
^ZvKpdrris *Ts. 

2 This is a remarkable and well-known passage. Jts bearing on the 
theism of Aristotle is examined in the Analysis accompanying this 
Translation. 

3 The tendencies towards investing the Deity with a human shape 

have at all times, and amongst all nations, displayed themselves in a 
more gross or subtle form. One of the early heresies in the Christian 
Church took its rise from them, and was branded with the condemnatory 
title of Anthropomorphism. The Greeks were essentially an anthropo¬ 
morphic nation. As to the assimilation of God to the likeness of 
animals, that was an error that flourished chiefly in Egypt; and hence 
we find the Israelites cautioned against it in the law of Moses, e.g. in th« 
8#«ond Commandment. Vide Notes, pp. 61, 5.91, 333. 

Z 
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upon these, and similar to those that have beep declared, do 
they put forward. 

12 Aristotle’s Now, if as regards these traditions any one 
theory, there- having separated this from amongst the others 
support 8 of*tra- may receive merely the first assertion—namely, 

. dition. that they supposed the First Substances to bo 

crods_he would consider that this statement had been made 

after a divine manner; and in accordance with what is to be 
expected in the discovery—as frequently as is consistent with 
possibility—as well of every art as of every system of philo¬ 
sophy, and in the loss of these, again, he must conclude that 
likewiso these opinions of those very ancient philosophers, as 
relics, 1 have been preserved up to the 'time of the present 
day. This opinion, therefore, of our forefathers, and that 
which has been traditionally handed down from the very 
earliest speculators, is evident to us thus far, and no more. 


CHAPTER IX. 2 


1. certain ques- There are points, however, respecting Mind 
Mina*”***” 1 * W ^ 110 * 1 lllv °l ve certain subjects of doubt; for it 
' seems, certainly, to constitute the most divine 

existence amongst phenomena : but after what manner it is 
disposed, so as that it should be a thing of this sort, is attended 
with certain difficulties. For whether it be void of the faculty 
of understanding anything, bjit is like one who is sleeping, 
what, may I ask, would there be reverential in such a con¬ 
dition of being 1 Or, supposing that it possesses the faculty 
of understanding, and yet that there be something which is 
dominant over this faculty—for in this case that which is its 
substance is not intelligence, but capacity—should the fore¬ 
going be true, we could not say that Mind would be the most 
excellent substance ; for it is through the faculty of the under¬ 
standing that that which is entitled to reverence is inherent 
in the mind. 


Aftyavra.. I have followed the rendering of the Latin version, ” quasi 
quasdam reliquias.” This is a common meaning for Aefir«: e. g. we are 
told in the Iliad, II. 106, that Atreus, on his deathbed, left (JtKivtv) 
his sceptre to Thyestes. 

Aristotle s remarks in this chapter may be compared with what h« 
says m the De Amm&, book I. chap, iii., and book III. chaps, vi. sqq. 
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But, further, whether understanding consti- 2 What js ih< 
tute its substance, or whether perception does, essence of 
what, may I ask, does it understand t for either 18 '* T ° 
it is itself that it understands, or something 
else. And supposing that it understands something else, 
either it will invariably be the same, or something different; 
whether, then, is there any difference, or no difference at all, 
between its understanding what is fair, and understanding 
what is casual; or, also, would it be an absurd idea to imagine 
tiiat it exercises the faculty of cogitation in regard of certain 
things? It is evident, therefore, that that which under¬ 
stands is most divine, and most entitled to reverence, and 
that it undergoes no change; for change would presuppose a 
transition into something that is worse: and a thing of this 
sort would, in the present instance, amount to a certain 
motion. In the first place, then, of course, sup- or is it t, im¬ 
posing that the mind 1 were not perception or <m! 
intelligence, but capacity, it is reasonable to infer that con¬ 
tinuity of perception would be a laborious operation for the 
mind; and, in the next place, it is evident that* there would be 
in existence something else that is more entitled to reverence 
than Mind, 2 —namely, that which is an object of perception to 
the mind: for both the faculty of ^understanding and actual 
perception will be present to the mind even in its under¬ 
standing that which is most inferior. 

So that we must avoid this consequence; for 3 . The dignity 
also would it be better not to see some things than pe r f ( , i J nd p dl n ' a 
to see them : hence, perception would not consti- true view of its 
lute that which is most excellent. Accordingly, nature - 
may we assume that Mind is cognisant of its own operations, 
if it really is that which is most superior, and if perception 
amounts to the perception of a perception. 

Now, scientific knowledge invariably appears, 4 This vjew 
as well as perception by sense and opinion and the nature of 
the faculty of thought, to be conversant about a ll a n i d 3 ° t ]' Jectei1 
something different from itself, and to be 

1 The difficulties even of approximating towards anything like 
a moderate acquaintance with our mental constitution is well pointed 
out Ly Brown in Lis Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

2 Aristotle thus refutes his adversary, ts he would think, most 
triumphantly, by a glaring “reductio ad abiurdum.” The argument 
he uses is worthy of attention. 
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conversant about itself only in a secondary f or subordi¬ 
nate sense. Further, if we suppose that understanding is 
different from being an object of perception to the under¬ 
standing, according to which of these will subsistence in an 
excellent way be inherent in Mind? for neither is it the same 
thing the being inherent in an act of perception by the un¬ 
derstanding, and in an object of perception to the understand¬ 
ing : or, shall we say that in the case of some things the 
science constitutes itself that which is the object of the science? 

Aristotle's In the case, I admit, of the productive sciences, 
wp'r- the substance and the essence do not involve a 

connexion with matter; whereas in the case of the spe¬ 
culative sciences tho definition or formal principle is the 
object of the science, as well as is the perception exer¬ 
cised by the mind. Inasmuch, then, as the object of tho 
understanding is not a different thing from the understand¬ 
ing itself, in the case of as many things as do not involve a 
connexion with matter they will be the same thing ; and 
the act of perception by tho mind will be identical with the 
object of perception. 1 

r is the object Moreover, therefore, a doubt remains whether 
or perception a an object of perception is a composite nature or 
tore— n °t; for, if tl«is be tho case, the object of percep¬ 
tion, as a compound, would undergo a change* 
m the parts of the entire; or, shall we say that everything is 
indivisible which does not involve a connexion with matter, 
—as tho human mind 1 Or, are we to take for granted that 
the perception of compound objects involves a connexion 
with matter during a certain portion of duration? for an ex¬ 
cellent condition of subsistence docs not always reside in 
this particular thing or in that ; but that which is most ex¬ 
cellent subsists in a thing, viewed as a certain entirety, being 
something different from itself. And, therefore, the first and 
actual perception by mind of Mind itself dotl subsist in this 
way throughout all eternity. 


u; writings of modern Metaphysicians are full of discussions of 
ms sort; e. </. Locke, Berkeloy, Hume, Stewart, Brown. Incomparably 
the best work on the subject, notwithstanding Brown’s ill-judged 
attack, is Dr. Reid's Essays on the Intellectual Powers. 

• i it- .?, Te 8u PPh e( l a portion of this sentence to make it the more 
intelligible. 
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CHAPTER X. 1 

But we must also consider in what manner the H are 
nature of the entire creation involves what is good to account for 
and what is most excellent; whether there exists *f good-the* 
something that has been separated in point of ™ in 

fact, and which actually subsists essentially, or the unl ' eiBef 
whether we arc to assume the existence of order, or make 
both of these assumptions together, just as we might illus¬ 
trate our meaning by the case of an army. 

For the good or excellent condition of an army 2 . This qv.es- 
depends upon the order that is enforced; and thecaies'of 
the commander who aims to promote this sub- * n an »>~. 
ordination, even this person in a more eminent degree may 
be regarded as a cause of such an excellent condition : for 
this officer is not sot over the army on account t>f the order 
that .is -found to prevail there, but that order is found to exist 
on account of the command exercised by tins officer. All 
things, however, are co-ordinated after a certain , , , 

mode, but not after a simdar mode,—take the 
classification, for example, of aquatic and winged animals, 
and of plants. And they are not disposed after such a way 
as that there should not subsist anything in common to 
either in relation to the other, although in respect of some 
point do they involve some resemblance. For, indeed, in 
regard of one characteristic are all things ranked and of a houso¬ 
under co-ordinate series; but as in a house it is hol<i - 
allowable, least of all, for the free to do anything whatsoever 
they please, but all things, or most things, have been reduced 
into a state of orderly arrangement, so to slaves, likewise, 
and wild beasts, only in a small degree belongs a desire to do 
what may contribute to the general advantage ; but for the 
most part their operations are confined to whatsoever chances 
to fall in their way, for the nature of each of them consti 
tutes to them a first principle of this description. But 1 say, 
in this instance, that it is requisite for all to attain unto a 
condition where distinctions will be drawn; and other things 

1 The reasoning contained in this chapter is most rent arkable indeed. 
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subsist in this way, of which all participate, for f,he constitu¬ 
tion or preservation of the entire. 

But whatever impossibilities or absurdities 
riefabout’the ensue to those who make assertions in a different 
existence of way, and what sort of theories those put forward 
w ia 18 g0<> ' on the subject who express themselves in a more 
elegant or accomplished manner, and in the ease of which of 
these there prevail the least number of doubts, we must not 
allow such inquiries to escape our observation. For all 
philosophers are for producing all things from contraries ; 
neither, however, is the expression “ all things,” nor the ex¬ 
pression “ from contraries,” correctly employed by these 
speculators ; nor do they declare, as regards those things in 
which the contraries are inherent, in what manner they will 
consist of contraries, for contraries are mutually impassive. 
i. How Aris- But by us is this controversy decided ratio- 
totie settles the nally by the introduction of a certain third 
' i “*' fliature. 1 Some, however, constitute some one of 

the contraries as matter, just as those do who make the odd 
subject for the even, or plurality for unity. 2 And this, like¬ 
wise, is decided in the same manner ; for the matter which 
is one is not what is contrary to anything. Further, all 
things except unity will jtarticipate in what is worthless; for 
the evil itself constitutes one or other of the elements. 

, A what The other speculators assert, however, that 
mode is “ tile neither what is good and what is evil are first 
principle? 181 principles at all, notwithstanding that what is 
good is in a most eminent degree a first prin¬ 
ciple 3 in all things. And some, I admit, correctly make this 
assertion of what is good — I mean, that we must consider it 
a first principle; after what mode, however, it is that what is 
good consti tutes a first principle they do not state: whether 


1 Aristotle’s solution of the existence of Evil consists in tracing it to 
matter as its prime source ; thus coinciding with what was the funda¬ 
mental principle of the Gnostic philosophy in after ages. 

* Vide book I. chap. iv. 

8 ’lhe plain prevalence of Good in onr system is, in a speculative 
point of view, as difficult to account for as that of Evil. The hearing 
ot tins fact on the controversy “ De Origine Mali” is well explained by 
the Archbishop of Dublin in his Lectures on Political Economy. Vide 
I.ect.. I ., as well as his Grace’s notes and appendix to Archbishop 
Kings Discourse on the same s bject. 
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it is to be regarded as an end, or as a moving cause, or as a 
formal principle. 

Now, Empedocles also forms his opinions 
absurdly upon this point, for he makes Harmony fitton'onthij 
to constitute what is good ; and this Harmony, P°i nt , hy Enl 

yedoclea. 

in his system, subsists even as a first principle 
that imparts motion, for it has the power of congregating 
entities; and it subsists as matter, for it is a portion of the 
mixture. Now, even on the supposition that to Harmony 
lias it happened in this same system that it should subsist 
as matter and a first principle, and as a power that imparts 
motion, yet the essence of this is not the same with the 
essence of these; according to which of them, therefore, will 
Harmony subsist? And that Discord should be a thing that 
is incorruptible would be absurd likewise; and yet this very 
thing constitutes the nature of what is evil. 


But Anaxagoras regarded what is good as a 
first principle, so far as it is a power that imparts 
motion,for Mind, in his system, imparts motion; 
it imparts motion, however, for the sake of sfeie- 


7. How Anaxa¬ 
goras made 
" good” a first 
principle. 


thing else. Wherefore, that is different from that for the sake 


of which it subsists, except it subsists as wc say it actually 
does ; for the medicinal art in a toianner constitutes health. 


But it was also an absurdity contained in the Anaxagorean 


philosophy, the not having produced a contrary to what is 
good as well as to Mind. But all who assert contraries to be 
first principles do not employ contraries as such, unless one 
ijs disposed to handle the subject in a careless vein. 

And why it is that some things 1 are corruptible, 8 Any tem 
and some things incorruptible, no one declares; that ignores 
for they produce all entities from the same first cipie” must™" 
principles. Further, some of these speculators false - 
produce entities from what is nonentity ; 2 but some, that 
they may not be forced to this, make all things to be one. 3 
Further, no one lays down a reason why generation will 


always exist; and what the cause of generation is nobody 
declares. And for those who create two first principles will 


1 Vide book II. chap. iv. 

2 For instance, the Hesiodic school. 

3 That is, Parmenides, whose system has been already examined, in 
book I. chap. viii. 
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it be necessary to have a different first principle which 
would be more dominant, as well as for those Philosophers 
who introduce forms, because there really exists another 
principle more dominant than these; for why has matter 
participated, or why does it participate, in these ideas ? 

9 Aristotle’s And for others it is necessary that there should 
nntnioRy free be something that is contrary to Wisdom, and to 
futility.'* ab ' that which is the science most entitled to rever- 
enco ; but to us this is not necessary, for there 
is nothing contrary to what is primary. For all the con¬ 
traries involve matter, and these subsist in capacity : but 
contrary ignorance is opposed to what is contrary, yet nothing 
is contrary to what is primary. 

10. Even theo- Further, on the supposition that there do not 

logy andphy- exist other tilings beside those that are cognisant 
fron/ltl free ttle senses, there will not subsist a first prin¬ 

ciple, and order, and generation and the celestial 

bodies will bave no existence : but there is always a first 
principle of the principle, just as we find in the systems of 
Theologians andrall Natural Philosophers. 

11. where,then, Now, admitting that there will be forms or 

nu . mbe ,‘' s > the y "dU I10t constitute a cause of any- 
prmcipie in the thing; 2 and, if they are not a cause of anything, 
thest. ? Iyp °' “either will they be a cause of motion at any 
rate. Further, how, let me ask, will mag¬ 
nitude and continuity arise from things that are devoid 3 of 
magnitude? for number will not produce a continuous quan¬ 
tity, either as that which imparts motion or as form. But, 
certainly, there will not be anything, at least, belonging to the 
contraries which is both productive and motive, for it would 
admit of non-existence; but, surely, the energy or producing 
cause is subsequent to the capacity, and in such a case eternal 
entities do not exist—but yet they do exist. Accordingly, 
some one of these hypotheses must be rejected; and this has 
icon declared in the above statement that capacity autocodes 
energy 4 as to how it must be accomplished. Further, in 

System? P ° int iS lucidly explained by Codworth in the Intellectual 


» ^1,0“ XU?“? 1 v n and “ ati ° nof *• 

festly tfcLlkurSitTt W01 ? 8 u°i thesakeof the sense. This mani- 
^S } ia the absurdity to which he would reduce the Platonists. The 
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•what way numbers may be one, or soul and body, and, in 
general, fo#m, and the thing itself, no one says anything on 
this point; nor is it possible that one should declare his sen¬ 
timents thereupon, unless he express himself as we do—namely, 
to the effect that it is the cause which imparts motion that 
is the agent of production. 

But they who say that mathematical number is , 

the brst, and in this way continually suppose the be found in the 
existence of another substance adhering thereto in Xi* t ory K ° rean 
•Succession, and of different first principles belong¬ 
ing unto each, these make the substance of the Universe to be 
adventitious; 1 for in no wise does one substance contribute 
anything towards another, as to whether it exists or does not 
exist—and besides this they introduce many first principles. 

The entities, however, do not choose to submit 13. illustration 
to injudicious government. “ The government of 
many is not a good thing—let there bo one ruler.” Iliad, n. 204. 


BOOK XII . 2 


CHAPTER I. 

Respecting, indeed, therefore, the substance x Why reftr _ 
of things that are cognisant by the senses, it enceismadeto 
has been declared what it is, in the mode of in- others in regard 
quiry adopted by Natural Philosophers 3 in their «r supra-sen- 
theories concerning matter, and subsequently sual substance - 

antecedence of capacity to energy is a false principle, and its absurdity 
is exposed in book VIII. chap. viii. 

1 breuroSidSri —“adventitious.” This is the rendering of Themistius; 
the word itself is a most felicitous one for Aristotle’s purpose at 
present. It literally is applied to poetry; e.g. the Catalogue of the ships 
in the second book of the Iliad would be called iircuroSios. 

2 In book XII.— according to others, book XIII.—we have a dis¬ 
cussion respecting number, mathematical natures, and ideas. The 
refutation of the Ideal Hypothesis in this book is more complete than 
that found in book I. 

3 Taylor translates these words “ the mode of inquiry adopted in 
aur Physics.” 
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in our owu Treatise in regard of matter in a condition of 
energy or activity. 1 Since, however, our present investigation 
has for its object to ascertain whether beside sensible sub¬ 
stances there is in existence a certain Substance that is Im¬ 
movable and Eternal, or there is not; and on the supposition 
of the existence of any such, what it is : in the first place 
we must take a glance at the assertions made by other 
speculators, in order that if they happen to make any asser¬ 
tion 2 not after a correct manner, we may not become 
entangled in the same errors, and that if there subsists any 
dogma in common between ourselves and them, we may not be 
indignant with it, as a thing peculiarly in opposition to our 
present design; for it is a thing that we should remain content 
with, if one should make some statements with more pro¬ 
priety, but others in a way no wise inferior to ourselves. 

2 The order of N° w > there are two opinions respecting these 
inquiry deter- subjects; for certain Philosophers affirm that 
Kg n to that of mathematical entities 3 are substances : such, for 
recited" 10 " 3 example, as numbers, and lines, and those things 

recie '. thaturo kindred to these: and, again, that ideas 4 

are existences of this description. Since, however, some 
speculators constitute these as two distinct genera—I mean, 
both the ideas and the mathematical numbers—and others 
maintain, in opposition, that there is one nature of both, 
and certain other Philosophers say that mathematical entities 
first, respecting are alone substances, in the first place we must 
entitie"" ,ical lastlt ute an investigation respecting mathe¬ 
matical 5 entities, without annexing to them 
any other nature—as, for instance, might or might not be 
the case, according to whether they happen to be ideas or 
not? and whether these are first principles and substances of 
entities or not! but, as regards mathematical entities, attend¬ 
ing to this point merely, whether they possess a subsistence 
or do not, and if they do, after what mode they subsist 1 In 
nex l place, after these inquiries, we shall, 
g ideas, apart by itself, institv te an investigation con- 
1 I ide book VIII. chap. vi. 

i Q k°°k XL, at the beginning of chap, viii., on Ari® 
a of examining into the literary labours of others. 

, Jhat is, tho Pythagoreans. 

4 Ihe Platcmists. 

«* Ti “S he does in chaps, ii. and iii, of this book. 
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cerning thi^ ideas themselves, 1 simply considered, and as much 
for the sake of usage as anything else ; for most of the tenets 
of what relates to these inquiries have been divulged even by 
exoteric discourses 2 respecting them. Further, also, in regard 
of that particular form of investigation, it is necessary that 
we encounter a more enlarged philosophic discussion, when 
we come to be engaged in our inquiries as to whether the 
substances and first principles of entities are numbers and 
Jdeas? for after the investigation relating to ideas this one 
remains as a third subject for inquiry. 

But it is requisite, on the supposition of the 8. what >s the 
existence of mathematical entities, that these regard 

should reside either in objects that fall under of matha™*- 
the notice of the senses, as certain affirm, or that cal entltles> 
they should involve a subsistence separable from sensibles; 
and some make a statement in this way: or, if they are not 
inherent in either one or the other, they either have no 
existence at all, or exist in some different manner. Where¬ 
fore, the question with us will not be concerning the exist¬ 
ence of mathematical entities, but concerning their mode oi 
existence. 


CHAPTER II. 2 

That, indeed, therefore, it is impossible that j Mathema 
these mathematical entities should reside in tfcai entities do 
objects that are cognisant by the senses, and that ?en»Sbte»? 
at the same time the reason assigned for this 
position is a fictitious one, has been declared also in the 
doubts, where we have proved that it is impossible that 
there should be two solids in the same place at the same 
time. And, further, also, it depends on the same course of 
reasoning, both that other potentialities and natures should 

1 This inquiry is pursued in chaps, iv. and v. 

3 This is one of the passages in the Aristotelian writings where the 
famous distinction of the Stagyrite’s works into acroatic and exoteric 
is recognised. Vide book I. the Less, chap. iii. 

5 In this and two of the following chapters Aristotle discusses 
a question in regard of mathematical entities which had been already 
mooted in the enumeration of the doubts to be found in book II. 



2. Further 
proofs of this 
from the non¬ 
divisibility of 
mathematical 
body; 
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reside in sensibles, and that no one of them should possess 
a separable subsistence. These things, then, have been already 
declared. 1 

But, in addition to these statements, it is 
evident that it is impossible that any body what¬ 
soever should be divided; for it will be divided 
according to a superficies, and this according tc 
a line, and a line according to a point. Where¬ 
fore, supposing that it is impossible to divide a point, it is 
also impossible to divide a line ; and if it is impossible to 
divide a line, the case is the same with the other mathema¬ 
tical quantities likewise. What, therefore, is the difference 
in allowing either that natures of this description should 
exist, or that those do not exist at all, but that such natures 
should be found in sensibles? For the same consequence will 
ensue ; for, on the supposition of a division of the sensibles, 
they also will be divided, or they will not be of the nature of 
sensibles. But the fact is, neither is it possible 
that such natures should be actually, at least, 
separated; for if independent of such as are 
cognisant by the senses, there should exist other 
solids that are actually in a condition of separation there- 
.frorn, and which are antecedent to those that arc cognisant 
by sense, it is evident that it is also necessary that beside sur¬ 
faces there should exist other surfaces that involve a separable 
subsistence; and in like manner other points and lines, for 
this deduction rests upon the same reasoning. 

And if these points be admitted, again, in ad¬ 
dition to the surfaces, and linos, and points o f 
a mathematical solid, there will be different ones 
subsisting in a separate condition. For incom¬ 
posite natures are antecedent to those that 
are composite. And if antecedent to sensibles 
there exist bodies which do not fall under the notice of 
the senses, by the same reasoning those very surfaces which 
subsist essentially will likewise be antecedent to those sur¬ 
faces that are to be found in immovable solids. Wherefore, 
tin so surfaces and linos are different from those which at 
the same time are inherent in separated solids; for the latter, 
in.iced, are capable of consubsistence with mathematical 
1 For instance, iu book VIII. 


as well as its 
non-separa¬ 
bility from 
sensibles. 


a. It would also 
presuppose 
separate sur¬ 
faces,&c. beside 
those inherent 
in a mathema¬ 
tical solid. 
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solids, but the former are antecedent to mathematical solids. 
Again, therefore, there will be lines belonging to these sur¬ 
faces prior to which there will needs be different lines and 
points for the same reason. And of those points con¬ 
tained in the lines that have an antecedent subsistence to 
those cognisant by sense there will be ether prior points to 
which there will no longer belong different ones that have 
this prior subsistence. 

Wherefore, also, such an accumulation 1 as the 4 Thij 
foregoing would be absurd; for it happens that plication of 
independent of such as fall under the notice of i a U a f hina’ranc'e 
the senses there subsist single solids, no doubt, towards a deci- 
yet that there are three ranks of surfaces beside question. 116 
those that are cognisant by the senses, and that 
one of these subsists beside those that are sensible, and that 
the second resides in mathematical solids, and that the third 
subsists beside those sensibles that are inherent in these, and 
that there exists a fourfold classification of lhies, and that 
there are five ranks of points. Wherefore, let me ask, 
respecting which of these will the mathematical sciences be 
conversant 1 for, undoubtedly, they are not conversant re¬ 
specting the surfaces, and lines, and points that are resident 
in an immovable solid; for a science is always conversant 
about subjects that involve a priority of subsistence. 

And the same reasoning holds good respecting s 
numbers also; for beside each of the points reasoning holds 
will there exist other monads, and beside each of S-’™Vmbtrs. a3e 
the entities that fall under the notice of sense ; 
next in order will subsist those that are objects of perception 
for the mind : wherefore, there will exist infinite genera of 
mathematical numbers. 

Further, how is it possible that we should Practica i 
decide the questions of controversy which we refutation 
have taken a review of in the doubts enumerated nature of 55ti!£ 
above ? For the objects about which Astronomy nomy as a 
is conversant will in like manner be different 2 sc,ence - 
from those that arc cognisant by sense; and this will be the 
case, too, with those particulars about which Geometry is 
concerned. But let me ask the question how it is possible 

1 <nuptials is the word I have translated “ accumulation.” 

2 Some copies read irapd, others, rtpL 
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that Heaven, and the parts thereof, subsist, or any other 
thing whatsoever that involves motion t And thfc case stands 
the same in regard of those objects that pertain unto Optics 
and Harmonics; for there will exist both voice and a power 
of vision in addition to the things that fall beneath the 
notice of our senses, and to singulars. Wherefore, it is 
evident that there will be in existence both other senses and 
other objects of the senses; for why, may I ask, should these 
exist rather than those 1 If, however, these do exist, there 
will also be in existence other animals, if the truth be that 
also there are other senses. 

7. Another re- Further, are some things described by the 
universais of" mathematicians as universal in addition to these 
the mathema- substances. Therefore will this also constitute a 
certain other separated substance intermediate 
between both ideas and media, and which will be neither 
number, nor points, nor magnitude, nor duration. But if 
this is impossible, it is evident that it is impossible that those 
natures, also, should be separated from sensibles. 

Now, the short of the matter is this, that the 
very contrary takes place, both to what is in fact 
true and habitually supposed to be true, if one 
will in this w§y seek to establish the existence of 
mathematical entities as certain natures pos¬ 
sessed of a separated subsistence. For it is 
necessary, from the fact of the subsistence of these in this 
manner, that they should be antecedent to magnitudes that 
are cognisant by the senses, when yet in reality they are sub¬ 
sequent to them. For an imperfect magnitude is prior in 
geneiation, but subsequent in substance, in the same way as 
what is inanimate is prior to that which is animated, 
a How wiii Further, in what way also at all will these ma~ 
nmucAi magm- * ll0 ™ atica l magnitudes be one, 1 and when will this 
tildes be one i be the case 1 for the things, of course, that are here 
. . res 'de in the soul, or a portion of the soul, or 

■ Sc ! meth ’ n g else that is endowed with reason. And if 

But i!,. 08 !' man y are exposed to dissolution. 

t > w a is the cause of those things which are divisible 

by \ h v P l e86nt . qU6 l tion wil1 be better understood 

characteristics cf unity, IV ’ C '' aP ' Ti ’ what Arietotla considers as the 


8 . Thfs dogma 
concerning 
mathematical 
entities is quite 
contrary to 
what really 
takes place. 
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and pertaining to quantity being one, and remaining in con¬ 
junction with one another as such ? 

Further, do generations make this evident; for 10 . tm» diffl- 
in the first place, no doubt, such make a transition by 1 'gen?ra S - el1 
into what pertains unto length, in the next place, tion ’ 
into what pertains unto breadth, and lastly, into what relates 
to depth, and has reached an end. If, therefore, that which is 
subsequent in generation may be antecedent in substance, cor¬ 
poreity would be antecedent to a surface and a length, and 
will be both perfect and an entirety in this way in preference, 
because it is rendered a thing that is animated ; but how, 
one may ask, would a line or.a surface become animated? foi 
such an axiom as this would be above the grasp of our senses. 

Further, it is true, corporeity constitutes a cer- n Now 
tain substance, for already doth it in a manner in- corporeity can,' 
volve that which is perfect; but how are lines said tfcauines'ca'n- 
to be substances? 1 for neither are they substances itot, be sub¬ 
in the same manner as species, and a certain stances - 
form—for example, if in such a case we should admit that 
soul were a thing of this sort,—nor are they substances in the 
same way as matter—for instance, take the case of body as 
a thing of this description,—for nothing appears as endued 
with a capacity of consisting either from lines, or surfaces, 
or points. But supposing that it were a certain material 
substance, this would appear as one that is endued with a 
capacity of assuming passive states. 

In definition, then, granting that mathema¬ 
tical natures will be antecedent to sense, yet it ofityof mathe 
does not follow that all things whatsoever that maticai entities 
are prior in definition should be prior also m does not prove 
substance. For those things that are prior in substance^ 
substance, indeed, are whatsoever things which, 
involving a separate subsistence, are transcendent in their 
essence; but all those things are prior in definition of which 
there are definitions compounded of definitions. These, 
however, are not inherent at the same flhne. For if there 
are not in existence passive conditions, independent of the 
substances to which they belong—as, for example, a some¬ 
thing that has motion imparted to it, or which is white— 
whiteness will be prior to a white man, and will be prior in 
1 Vide book II- chaps. i. Mild ii. 
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accordance with the definition, but not in accordance with 
the substance ; for it does not admit of a separate subsistence, 
but it always subsists in conjunction with a thing in its 
entirety—now, I mean by entirety a man, for instance, who is 
white.” Wherefore, it is evident that neither is that prior 
which 'subsists by abstraction, nor is that subsequent which 
subsists by addition, for by addition is a man styled white 
by reason of whiteness. 

13 Recapituin- That, indeed, therefore, neither are mathe- 
tion as regards jnatical entities in a greater degree existences 
mau’caVcntL than bodies, and that they are not antecedent 
tics - in their essence to those objects that fall under 

the notice of the senses, but are so merely in point of 
definition, and that it is not possible that they should be 
made to involve a separate subsistence in any place, has 
been declared with sufficient clearness. Since, however, 1 
neither in sensibles is it possible for these to subsist, it 
is evident tjpit either, in short, they have no existence at 
all, or they subsist after some mode or other; and on this 
account not simply do they exist, for existence wo predicate 
multifariously. 


CHAPTER III. 

For in the same manner also as universals in 
. riiat there mathematics are not conversant about things 
tion andde- have been separated, and in this condition 

reKards'sensf 8 8e P ara fion subsist independent of magnitudes 
ble magnitudes. and numbers, but are concerned about these— 
but not so far forth as they are things of such a 
hind as to involve magnitude, or to be divisible—it is evident 
that there is a possibility of there likewise being in existence 
birth definitions and demonstrations respecting those magni¬ 
tudes which fall under the notice of our senses; not, how- 
e\ci, so far forth as they are things cognisable by sense, but 
so far forth as they are universals. 

* ® ldot ’ 8 edition begins chap. ill with these words. X have followed 
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For in likp manner as, also, so far forth as things Th | S tuns 
are in motion merely, there are manyformal prin- bated in the 
ciples of them independent of the essence of each of j“rootion“' KS 
the things of this sort, and of their accidents, and 
since there is no necessity, on account of these things, either 
that there should exist anything that is being moved in a 
condition of actual separation from scnsibles, or that there 
should be in things that arc such as these any separated 
jiature at all, so, therefore, likewise, in the case of tilings 
that are being moved, will there be rational principles and 
sciences; not, however, so far forth as they are things that 
are in motion, but so far forth as they are bodies merely: and, 
again, so far forth as they are surfaces merely, and so far forth 
as they are lengths merely, and so far as they arc divisible, 
and so far as they are indivisible and things which involve 
position , 1 and so far forth as they are indivisible merely. 

Wherefore, since it is absolutely true to affirm, ^ ^ ( 
not only that things capable of a separate sub- in¬ 

sistence exist, but also things that are not maticai natures 
capable of this separable subsistence — as* tor they are said 
instance, that things in motion exist—so, as re- ^ifTnot'rrove 
gards mathematical entities, it is absolutely true tinirm-.,, 
to affirm that such mathematics! entities exist, sem ibies. 
and that, at any rate, they are such as they are 
asserted to be. And, likewise, as it is absolutely true to 
affirm, in respect of the rest of the sciences, that there are 
sciences conversant with this particular thing, and not with 
that which is accidental to it—for instance, that there is one 
of what is white, if that which is salubrious should be what 
is white, but so far forth as it is salubrious—yet they are not 
conversant with that, I say, which is salubrious, but with that 
to which each science of it belongs, if it is salubrious, that is, 
in this case, with the salubrious , 2 and if so far forth as such 
is a man it is conversant with man, so also that this is the 
case with Geometry. It does not, however, follow, even 
though sensibles happen to belong to those objects about 
which Geometry is conversant, and though it may not be 

1 I have followed the Paris edition. Bekker reads, tx 0J/ra ! p' J uiv. 

a There is a discordance in the MSS. as to the reading of this passage, 
f have eudeavoured to select the most intelligible one, and have followed 
Taylor. 

A A 2 
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conversant with them so far forth as they are sensibles, that 
the mathematical sciences will be concerned with objects 
that fall under the notice of the senses. And they will 
not, certainly, be conversant with these 1 while there are in 
existence other separate natures. 

But many things are essentially accidental in 
surfaces"'&c. things, as far forth as each peculiar quality of 
i,e mere acct- SU ch is inherent in each. Since both as far as 
things s"pa?- 0t an animal is female, and so far forth as it is 
notTmathen'a^ ma ^ e > these are its peculiar affections, although’' 
ticsbeconver- there is not anything that is female, or anything 
as"uch? hthem that is male, which involves a subsistence separ¬ 
able from animals: wherefore, also, the case is 
the same so far forth as there are lengths merely, and so far 
as there are surfaces. 

5 The nature And by so much the more as Geometry is 
of geometry employed about those things that are prior in 
niSy 8 th,s * definition, and which are more simple, by so 
much the more does it involve the considera¬ 
tion of what is accurate; but the accurate is what is 
simple. Wherefore, Geometry speculates into things that are 
without magnitude, rather than into those tliAt are connected 
with magnitude, and especially are without motion. But if 
•it contemplates motion, especially will it contemplate that 
motion which is primary or original, for this is most simple, 
and of this is that motion which is equable. 

(■ This sur _ And there is the same mode of reasoning both 
mise confirmed in the case of the sciences of Harmonics and 
fromThe objects Optics ; for neither are the speculations of either 
mechanics’"^ carried on as far forth as the power of vision, or 
as far forth as voice is concerned, but as far forth 
as lines and numbers are the objects of inquiry; for 
these, of course, are the appropriate affections of those : and 
this is the case with mechanical science in like manner, 
tepanthnn t - h0 Wherefore, if any one, admitting the existence 
mathematical of those things which involve a separate subsist- 
pureIy S mlntai > 61106 ^’ om accidents, makes any inquiry respecting 
, *i,- these so far forth as they are such, he will not 

for this reason utter any falsehood; just as neither does he do 


1 Thi3 ia 
Bekker; 


* be «*r reading which Didot gives, than the one adopted 
the latter has tt apd instead of irtpl. 
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so when he describes anything on the earth, and says that 
that is the* measure of a foot which is not the measure of a 
foot; for not in the propositions 1 doth the falsehood lurk. 
But thus would each particular be investigated in the most 
excellent manner, if any one, having effected, as he thought, 
a separation, should regard as such that which does not in 
reality possess a separate subsistence, as is done by the arith¬ 
metician and geometrician. 

For one, indeed, and indivisible is man, so Arithmetic 
far forth as he is man; but the arithmetician a ii<i geometry 
has established an indivisible one ; and next prov^hatlt'is 
he considers whether there is anything that is 
an accident in man so far forth as he is indivisible. 
The geometrician, on the other hand, carries on specu¬ 
lations relative to man neither as far forth as he is man, 
nor as far forth as he is indivisible, but as far forth as 
he is a solid. For what things, oven though ho were not 
indivisible anywhere, would be inherent in him is evident, 
because, even without these, that which, is endued with capa¬ 
city admits of being inherent in this very man. Wherefore, 
on this account, geometricians, with correctness, make asser¬ 
tions, and discourse concerning entities, and entities have an 
existence, (for twofold is entity,) .the one subsisting in actu¬ 
ality and the other materially. 

Since, however, that which is good is different 
from that which is fair—for the one is always in say that mathe- 
conjunction with the method of doing a thing, 2 conversant ” 01 
but that which is fair also resides in things that about what is 
are immovable—those who assert that the ma- BOod or falr ' 
thematical sciences make no affirmation about what is fair or 
good make a false 8 assertion; for they do speak of these, 

1 This is a favourite principle with Aristotle, ov yelp tV rats nporacrwL 
t 6 rj/eOSos. Vide Archbishop Whately’s Elements of Logic, book II. 
chap, ii., and Appendix of ambiguous terms—the word “ Truth.” 

2 iv vpd^€t —“ is evidenced in the way of doing a thing; ” this is the 
force of Trpa^is compared with irpay/xa, which is the thing done. For 
example, Ti pal-eis t<ov Q.Troar6\o3v means, not the acts, but. the ways o e 
acting pursued by the Apostles. Archbishop What*, y use3 the word 
in this sense in Appendix III. of his Logic, where he gives us “A 
Praxis of Logical Analysis.” 

3 Aristotle is here attacking Aristippus, and men of that class who 
sought to bring mathematical studies into disrepute. Vide book II, 
chap. ii. 
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and frame demonstrations of them, in the most eminent 
sense of the word. For if they do not actually employ these 
names, they do not exhibit even the results and the reasons 
of these, and therefore they can hardly be said to make 
any assertion about them. Of what is fair, however, the 
most important species aro order and symmetry, and that 
which is definite, which the mathematical sciences make 
manifest in a most eminent degree. And since, at least, these 
appear to be the causes of many things—now, I mean, for^ 
example, order, and that which is a definite thing—it i» 
evident that they would assert, also, the existence of a cause 
of this description, and its subsistence after the same manner 
as that which is fair subsists in. We will, however, declare 
our sentiments in regard of these points, in a more intel¬ 
ligible form, elsewhere . 1 


CHAPTER IV . 2 

Respecting, indeed, therefore, mathematical 
natures, that they are entities, and how far they 
aro entities, and how, in one respect, they are 
not antecedent to sense, and how, in another, they 
♦ire antecedent, let thus much suffice to have been .said on 
tiiis subject. Concerning ideas, however, we must, in the 
first instance, examino into the actual opinion in regard of 
the idea which would not in any degree connect it with the 
nature of numbers, but in accordance with the hypothesis 
that has prevailed from the earliest age amongst those who 
originally were the first to affirm the existence of ideas. 

2 The Weal °P ni ' 01 b however, in regard of forms, hap- 

system a reac- pened to be adopted by those who make assertions 
iir’Hemciitus . 1 111 wa y. on account of their being persuaded, 
respecting the reality of this dogma, by the 
arguments adduced by Heraclitus, to show that all entities 
that fall under the notice of the senses are in a state of 

Possibly Aristotle alludes to Borne of his mathematical writing*, 
fragments of which lmv, mlv come down to us ; or, perhaps, this topic 
was investigated in his lost Treatise, ritpl ityafloO. 

l 11 , 1 *' 1 111 c following chapter we have a most elaborate refuta¬ 
tion of the Ideal Hypothesis. 1 have followed Didot’s text. Bekker 
beams chap. iv. with the words, w v » 81 ray iS(ur. 


I. The primi¬ 
tive Ideal 
Theory exa¬ 
mined. 
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continual flux. Wherefore, if there are systems of science, 
and of practical wisdom, conversant about anything, we affirm 
that some different natures, in a condition of permanence, 
must necessarily exist beside those that are cognisant by the 
senses, for it is plain that a science of those things that are in 
a state of flux has no existence. 

Now, seeing that Socrates 1 was engaged in 
forming systems in regard of the ethical or moral pavements in 
virtues, and was the first to institute an investi- “ i < ij“"j e b intro ' 
•gatiou in regard of the universal definition of Socrates, and 
these—for, to be sure, Democritus to a small ex- k<1 to 
tent merely busied himself in physical inquiries, 
and defined after wdiat mode that which is hot, and that 
which is cold, subsisted, but the Pythagoreans, previously to 
his time, brought forward 2 definitions in respect of some few 
things, the formal principles of which these philosophers con¬ 
nected with numbers, as, for example, take the instance what 
opportunity constitutes, or justice, or marriage—Socrates, 
notwithstanding, I say, from time to time investigated into 
quiddity or what a thing is, and this, too, on rational grounds. 
For his aim was to form syllogisms, and we know that quid¬ 
dity is a first principle of syllogisms. For dialectical strength 
not as yet had at that time any existence; so that they were 
able, even without the possession*of quiddity or the substance 
of a thing, to institute inquiries into those things that arc 
contraries, even though we should suppose that there would 
be the same science of contraries. For there are two im¬ 
provements in science which one might justly ascribe t.o 
Socrates; now, I allude to his employment of inductive argu¬ 
ments, and his .definition of the universal: for both of these 
belong to a science that is conversant about a first principle. 

Socrates,® however, did not, it is true, consti- 4. y ot not 
tnte universals as things involving a separable ® l ° l "r 3 te ^’ c ^. u t t lll . 
subsistence, nor did he regard the definitions as authors of the 
such; the other philosophers, however, invested ldeal Theory, 
them witli a separate subsistence, and, in addition, they 
denominated things of this sort as the ideas of entities. 

1 A repetition of this and other parts of these two chapters may be 
found in book I. chap. ix. 

2 I have followed the Paris edition. Bekker reads, av^n- rov. 

3 Aristotle will not allow the advocates of the Ideal Theory to claim 
Socrates as a patron of their system. 
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s Anstotie Wherefore, it occurred to them, almost for the 
argues*against same reason, that there exist ideas ®f all things 
Theory uiat it which are predicated •universally; and this 
proves too assumption is just as if one desirous of reckoning 
therearemore a particular sum, when, in fact, the component 
things 1 ’ 11 *" parts were fewer in number, should consider it 
an impossibility to do so, but when he had made 
them more numerous should succeed in counting them. For 
more numerous, so to say, are forms than singulars that fall 
under the notice of sense: from an investigation into the 
causes of which did these speculators advance from sensibles 
to ideas; for a form is a thing that is of the same import 
with a sensible singular, and it subsists independent of sub¬ 
stances ; 1 and forms are there iu tlie case of many other 
tilings—namely, both in these particular things and in those 
that are eternal. 


i>. The hypo- Further, in the modes in which it is demon- 
itsfpi 3 of'of'tiie Crated that forms exist, according to none of 
existence of e these is it apparent that they really do exist; for 
these forms. from some of them it is not necessary that a 
syllogism should' arise, but from certain others: and in the 
case of things where they do not suppose that there are 
forms in existence, of these are there generated forms. For, 
^according to the rational 'principles that may be adduced 
from the other sciences, there will subsist forms of all things 
of whatsoever there are sciences; and according to the notion 
of the unity that is involved in plurality will there subsist 
iorms also of negations, aud according to the perception of 
something belonging to what has been corrupted will there 
be forms of tilings subject to corruption, for of these is there 
a certain impression on the mind. 

n The best farther, with respect to the most accurate 

tileldea'int^ ar g llmen t s that have been brought forward 

are destructive in favour of the Ideal Theory, certain speculators, 
hypothec!" uo .doubt, make ideas to belong to relatives, of 
which they do not affirm that there is an essential 
genus, whet eas others assert the existence of a third man. And, 
in general, the arguments concerning forms overturn the very 
nngs w h.ch those persons who maintaiu the existence of these 


t f^\t°i 1 l OWed T Di<,Ct 1 8 *? xt > whioh differs this passage some¬ 
what from Bekker. Insveat of -Wmmor, Borne MSS. read, ovZip^ov. 
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forms would desire to exist, in preference to the existence of 
the forms themselves. For it happens that the dead is not 
first, but that the number is; and prior to this is that which 
is relative, and that which involves an essential subsistence is 
prior too; and this will be the case with all those things 
whatsoever which certain philosophers, in their adherence to 
these opinious respecting forms, have put forward in oppo¬ 
sition to first principles. 

Further, according, indeed, to that supposition g Inconsls . 

4 >y which these speculators affirm the existence tcncv i n this 
of ideas, not only will there be forms of sub- 'V'pposf,^ *he 
stances, but of many other things besides; for forms to be 
there is not only the one concept 1 about substances par " < lpnnts ' 
but also concerning those things that are not substances, and 
there will be systems of scientific knowledge conversant not 
about substance merely. But there are innumerable other 
consequences that ensue unto this hypothesis. In accord¬ 
ance, however, with what is necessary, and with the opinions 
that are prevalent concerning the Ideal Theory, on the suppo¬ 
sition that the forms are participants, it ys expedient that 
there should be ideas of substances merely; for these do 
not participate according to what is accidental, but it is 
requisite that they should participate of each thing so far 
forth as there doth not exist a predication of it of a subject.* 
Now I say, for example, if anything participates of the two¬ 
fold itself, this also participates of what is everlasting, but 
according to accident, for it is an accident for the twofold to 
be everlasting. Wherefore, forms will constitute substance, 
and these here and there 2 are in their signification equivalent 
to substance; or, can we say that there is any existence of 
anything independent of these? take the case, for instance, 
of the notion of unity involved in that of plurality. 

And, surely, if one establish that there is the 9 There is, or 
same form of the ideas as of those things that ' t e b ® alne 

are participants of them, there will subsist some- itieaami of the 
thing that is in common to both ; for why, may I i ,srtic >P anl8 - 
ask, in the case of corruptible duads, and of duads that- are 
many, I admit, in number, yet everlasting—why, I say, in the 

1 rdijjita is the word I have translated “ concept.” 

s Diclot reads, ravrd, and the Leipsic edition, ravra; the former 
having a full stop after ovc tt. * 
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case of these is the duad one and the same thing, rather than 
in the case both of this and a certain particular duad ? If, 
however, there is not the same form of these, the result would 
be that entities would be homonymous, and the case would 
be just as if one should call both Callias and a piece of wood 
a man, though at the same time unable to discern any point 
of communion between them. 

10. Illustration I f > however, we shall establish that other things 
from mathe- —now, I mean common reasons 1 —are capable of 
matica. adaptation to the forms, as, for instance, a plant 

figure to the circle itself, as well as the other portions or 
the definition of the circle, and if that, also, to which it 
belongs will be annexed in addition—if all this be done, we 
ought to institute an inquiry as to whether or not this may 
be entirely an ineffectual proceeding! For, also, to what, it 
may be asked, will the addition be made—whether to the 
centre, or to the surface, or to all the parts! for all things 
that are involved in substance constitute ideas; for instance, 
animal and biped. Further, it is evident that, it is necessary 
that a thing itsqlf should be something—in the same way as a 
surface must he some nature or other which will be inherent 
in all the forms—as is the case with the genus. 


CHAPTER V. 

i The insuffi- But Inos f especially 2 might one raise the 
ciency of the question as to what at all it is that forms con- 
account!ng r for n tribute either to the things that are eternal 
mena' pheno ' amongst those that fall under the notice of our 
senses, or to things that are being generated and 
corrupted? for neither are these a cause to them of any 
motion, or of any change whatever. But, certainly, neither 
do these forms render any assistance towards the advance- 

1 The Latin version, by rendering this “communes rationes,” does 
not throw much light on the meaning of these words. The com¬ 
mentators, as well as I can understand them, consider them equivalent 
with “ ordinary predications,” 

1 The ^indent will remember how the same objections are urged in 
book I. chap. ix. 
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ment of the science of other things. For neither are thoso 
the substancfe of these—for, in such a case, they would bo 
inherent in them — nor do they contribute to the exist¬ 
ence of anything' at all, inasmuch as they are not, at least, 
inherent in those tilings that are participants; for if they 
were so they might perhaps seem to be equivalent with 
causes, as in the case of what is white when it has been 
mixed with what is white. 

But, undoubtedly, may this reason be very 2 . The idealists 
easily overturned—a tenet, to be sure, which Anax- cannot establish 
agoras, m the first instance, and, subsequently to any of the 
his age, Eudoxus , 1 and certain other speculators, ^"y'hav^put 
from time to time, maintained whilst labour- forward in its 
ing under doubts : the theory itself, however, I su >‘> ,ort ' 
say, is capable of refutation; for it would bo easy to collect 
together many antagonistic arguments as well as many 1 
impossible consequences in reference to such au opinion. But 
the fact is, that neither do other tilings subsist from the 
forms according to any of the modes which are accustomed 
to be put forward by the advocates of the Idtfal Hypothesis. 

And the assertion that ideas are models or 3 I(lena are 
exemplars, and that other things participate in not the models 
these, is to speak quite at random % and to assert 01 thnlgi - 
what is tantamount with mere poetic metaphors. For what, 
allow me to ask, is that which operates having au eye, so to 
say, or looking towards the ideas? for anything whatsoever 
admits of coming into existence, and of being generated ; and 
yet there is no consequent necessity that it should be a thing 
that is modelled after some form or image. So that, even 
though we should suppose Socrates to exist, and not to exist, 
there yet would be generated some such thing as Socrates 
actually is. And in like manner is it evident that this would 
be the case even though Socrates were eternal . 2 Also will 
there subsist many paradigms or models of the same thing; 
so that this will hold good of the forms, likewise: as, in the 
instance of man, animal and biped will subsist as forms in 


1 This tenet of Kudoxus has been examined into, in the earlier por 
tions of the Metaphysics, as one professed by Anaxagoras, as is stated 
in the text. 

z I have followed Didot’s reading and punctuation of this^entenee, 
in preference to Jiekker’s. 
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conjunction also with ideal man. Further, not only will the 
forms constitute the paradigms of sensibles, btlt also those 
of themselves; as genus might be regarded a paradigm of 
species that are generic. Wherefore, the exemplar and the 
image will be the same thing. 

4. How will Further, it would appear an impossibility that 
the idealists substance and that to which the substance belongs 
rabmtyof S<!pa ' should bo separate. Wherefore, how would ideas 
forms? which are said to constitute the substances of 

things involve a separable subsistence 1 In the Phsedo, how¬ 
ever, is an assertion made to this effect—I mean, to the effect 
that forms are the causes both of existence and of generation. 
Nevertheless, on the supposition of the existence of these 
forms, entities, notwithstanding, are not being produced, if 
also there should not subsist something that is likely to be 
an efficient cause; and to this we may add that different 
other things are generated, as a house and a ring, of which 
they do not .say that there are forms at all. 
s. Aristotle's Wherefore, it is evident that those things, 
fkmT'dnit the a ' s<? > these advocates of the Ideal Theory 

nieafiiypo- ° say that there are ideas, may both exist and be 
thesis. generated on account of such causes as we may 

consider the things, also, t,o bo that have been just now men¬ 
tioned , 1 but not on account of forms. But, certainly, as far as 
regards the subject of the Ideal Hypothesis, it is possible, both 
in the manner now adopted, as well as by means of argu¬ 
ments that are more logical and accurate, to collect together 
many similar points with those that already have been made 
subjects of inquiry. 


CHAPTER VI. 

i. The Pytha- Now, since we have thus far arrived at some 
nuinters tem ot se ttlement of the controversy concerning these 
upholders of tiie Ideal Theory, it is well once 
more to examine into the consequences in respect of num- 

Tliia I. conceive to be the literal meaning of these words; the 
Latin version is as follows: “ Propter tales cuusas quales eorum sunt 
quue nunc dicta sunt.” 
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bers,* that happen in the systems of those who assert that 
they are subltances that involve a separable subsistence, and 
the primary causes of entities. 

It is necessary, however, on the supposition that 
number constitutes a certain nature, and that s i me uang r *" 
there is not any other substance of it, but this “ nd 

very thing, as certain affirm—it is, 1 say, un¬ 
doubtedly necessary in this case that something belong¬ 
ing to it should be classed as what is primary, whereas that 
something as consequential to this be in every instance 
different iu form. And this directly resides either in monads, 
and then every monad whatsoever is incapable of comparison 
with any monad whatsoever, or all of these are directly in 
order consequent, and any whatsoever are comparable with 
any monads whatsoever, as scientific men affirm to bo the 
case with mathematical number. 

For in mathematical number there is no differ- „ __ . , 
ence as regards any monad one from another: or" this on its com- 
shall we say that, as far as the monads are con- "lathe- 8 ' 

corned, that some of them are capable of compari- maticai num- 
son with one another, whereas some are not 1 just 
as if the first duad were to subsist after unity, and next in 
order the triad; and so, therefor*, another number. But 
the monads in each number are capable of being compared 
one with another, as the monads contained in the first duad 
are with themselves, and those in the first triad with them¬ 
selves ; 2 and so, therefore, is it in the case of the rest of the 
numbers. Those monads, however, that are contained in the 
duad itself are incapable of comparison with those that are 
contained in the triad itself; and the case is the same with 
the other consecutive numbers. 

Wherefore, also, the mathematician reckons 4 Dim . rent 
two after the one, along with the one before, modes of nu- 
another one; and after the numeration of the " e a 
three, in addition to these two, he subjoins another one, 
and the rest in like manner. But this philosopher—I 
mean Plato 3 —-after the one reckons two others without 
the first one, and the triad without the duad; and the 

1 This inquiry he pursues in chaps, vi., vii., viii. and ix. 

2 Bekker reads, avrrjs. 

8 Aristotle plainly is alluding to Plato 
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case stands the same with the other number: or shall 
we say that one sort of numbers should subsist as that 
which has been mentioned first, but another, such as the 
mathematicians put forward, and a third which has been 
spoken of as last ? 

s. Numbers Further, it is evident that these numbers are 
either separ- either separable from things or are not separable, 

able or msepa- . * . , . . . ° . J J 

rabie from but are resident in objects that fall under the 
things. notice of our senses; yet not in these in such a 

manner as we have considered at the first, but as subsisting 
in sensibles 1 through inherent numbers; or, at any rate, one 
kind of these must have a subsistence thus, and another not 
so, or all of them must exist thus. 

o. Confirmation The modes, indeed, therefore, according to 
jnfovourof which it is possible that these should exist are 
hom in*regard necessarily only these. In general, however, 
of numbers. those philosophers who affirm unity to be a first 
principle, and a substance and element of all things, and that 
number derives its existence from this and from a certain 
other, one, almost each of them has declared his adherence 
to some one of those modes, with the exception of that one 
where all the monads are assumed as being incapable of 
comparison one with anotfior. And this has happened con¬ 
sistently with rational principles, for it is not admissible that 
there should be further another mode of the subsistence of 
number beside thoso that have been enumerated. 

7 . Same assi- Some, therefore, assert that both are num- 
raisate number bers , 2 and that one of those modes which in- 
prior'Indfsub- vo ^ ves w t> a t is antecedent and what is subsequent 
—r£L accords with ideas, but that mathematical num- 
and some with ber is different from ideas and sensibles, and 
maticai'num-" i ( ^ eas an d mathematical number possess 

ber - a separable subsistence from sensibles; whereas 

. . others assert that mathematical number only it 

is that is the original of ontities, and that it has been actually 
separated from sensibles. 


». Stmie f, n . And the Pythagoreans say that there exists 
or a ma- tho mathematical unit, but not one which has 

1 Bek . ker rea ^' (v ™ Ti I have followed Didot. 

Plato. Xofoc^teraurAvh^e 6 ^ W ArUt °* le belong S6Terall r 10 
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been separated; but they affirm that sensible thematicai, ana 
substances sonsist from this. For the entire ?] lle ] rs ] or an 
heaven they construct out of numbers—with the 1 ea ’ umt ' 
exception of those that are not monadic numbers—but 
they suppose that the monads involve magnitude; yet as to 
how the first unit consists, possessed of magnitude, they 
seem to be involved in perplexity. A certain other philo¬ 
sopher , 1 however, affirms that the first number is that one 
which ranks amongst forms ; and others say that mathe- 
ftmtical number is this first number. 

And in like manner, also, is it tho case in g The 
regard both of lengths and surfaces, and in going iiius- 
regard of solids; for some say that those which arfaiogy of ma- 
are mathematical are different from those that thematicai 
subsist after ideas. But, in tho case of those who figure ’' 
say otherwise, some, it is true, speak of mathematical natures 
even mathematically—as many, I mean, as do not constitute 
the ideas as numbers, or say that the ideas oxisjJ;; but others 
speak of the mathematical number, yet not mathematically, 
however; for what they maintain is this,, that neither is 
every magnitude divided into magnitudes, nor that any 
monads whatsoever can compose a duad. 

All speculators, however—with tho exception J0 The enefal 
of such of the Pythagorics as assort that unity opinion fn" era 
constitutes, as it may be said, an clement and ^umtefis 
first principle of entities—seek to establish the thattheyare 
dogma that numbers partake of the nature of monalhc - 
monads; yet those, undoubtedly, speak of monads as involving 
magnitude , 2 as has been stated previously. In what number 
of ways it is admissible, therefore, that statements should 
have been made respecting numbers, and that all such me¬ 
thods have been enumerated, is evident from these foregoing 
assertions : all these assertions, however, are, to be sure, 
impossible, but perhaps oue more than another. 

1 A certain philosopher belonging to the Pythagorean sect. 

2 This was the tenet of the Pythagoreans. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ik the first place, then, we must examine 
whether monads are capable of mutual com¬ 
parison, or are incapable of such comparison; 
and, on the supposition of their being incapable 
of comparison, whether 1 they are to be viewed in the manner 
that we have divided. For, indeed, it is possible that any 
monad whatsoever should not admit of being compared 2 with 
any whatsoever; and it is possible that those monads that 
are resident in the actual duad should not be capable of a 
comparison with those that are in the actual triad ; and so, 
therefore, that those be incapable of comparison with one 
another which are contained in each primary number, 
z. if the mo- If, therefore, all the monads are capable of 
"Comparable,” comparison, a nd devoid of any mutual difference, 

benmTber" 0 ' ma ^ luma dcal number, and ono number alone, 
>e numbers. com6 , j nto ], )e j n g ; an ,i j t j s not admissible that 

ideas should constitute number. For what sort of a number 
will an ideal man be, or an ideal animal, or any other species 
whatsoever ? for there is ope idea of each, as one idea of man 
himself, and of animal itself there is another one. Numbers, 
however, that are similar and devoid of difference are 
infinite. Wherefore, in no respect will this triad constitute 
ideal man more than any other one whatever. 

3. If the ideas On the supposition, however, that the ideas 
berC'bey “in ar ! not number8 ’ neither is it possible that these 
not exist at ail. hxist at all ; 3 for from what first principles, may 
. ^ will the ideas, be derived 1 For number 

is derivable from unity and the duad, which is indefinite ; 
and these are said to be the first principles and the elements 
ot number, and it is not admissible to arrange them in classes 
either as prior or subsequent to numbers. 


1. Questions 
touching the 
comparability 
of monads 


or iroTcpov. 

““VeA.’JTai—“Commensurable” and “incommen- 
t, 8 13 th 1 e . translati °' 1 in Liddell and Scott. 

-id Pv WoridCm" "r* toaai “ ulta neous overthrow of Platonism 
refutation ^>f the"theory o^ienc^ t0 «“ 
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If, however, monads are incapable of com- 4 Ifmonads 
parison, andbmcapable of comparison after this are inconipar 
mode, so that everything whatever is different igl%eLuhe- 
from everything whatever, neither is it admis- maticai 
Bible that this can constitute mathematical um er ' 
number—for, in fact, mathematical number is derived from 
monads which are devoid of difference, and things that are 
demonstrated thereby are found to harmonize with monads 
of this description—nor yet can this number belong to forms, 
tor the first duad will not be derived from unity and the 
indefinite duad. In the next place, the consecutive numbers, 
as it is affirmed, are duad, triad, tetrad ; for at the same 
time are the monads produced which are contained in the 
first duad, whether after the same manner as the Philoso¬ 
pher was for maintaining who first made the assertion of their 
subsistence from unequal monads—for from things reduced 
to a state of equality they have been actually produced— 
or whether they have a subsistence in another way. 

In the next place, on the supposition that s other argu- 
there will be one monad that is prior to another, 
it will also be prior to the duad that is derived bi‘iity n of mo- ra 
from these. For in case of the subsistence of any- nsds - 
thing, there is something prior, aqd something subsequent ; 
likewise will that which subsists from these be a thing that 
is antecedent to the one, but subsequent to the other. Fur¬ 
ther, whereas this actual unity is first, then doth there belong 
a certain first unit to the others, and a second after that, and 
again a third ; there will be a second, of course, after the second, 
and a third after the first one : wherefore, the monads would, 
be antecedent to the numbers of which they are composed; 
as, to give an instance, in the duad there will reside a third 
monad antecedent to the existence of the number three, and 
in the triad a fourth, and in the tetrad a fifth, before the 
existence of these numbers. 

No one, indeed, therefore, of these aforesaid 8 Inconsis _ 
philosophers hath asserted that the monads are tency,therefore, 
incapable of comparison after this mode. But, in sy S tem9<in ent 
accordance, to be sure, with the principles of those regard of 
speculators, it is reasonable that the case should er ' 
be even so ; though, according to reality, such is impossible. 
For also that monads should be prior and subsequent li 
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reasonable enough, provided there may be in existence 
both a certain first monad and first unit ; ancf that in like 
manner, also, this should be the case in regard of duads, on 
the supposition that there is a first duad likewise. For after 
that which is first it is rational and necessary that there 
should be a something that is second, and if a something that 
is second, a third, and so, therefore, of the rest in order. At 
the same time, however, to assert the existence of both—even 
the existence of a first monad, and of a second after unity, 
and of a first duad—this is impossible. But they introduce a 
monad, I admit, and a first one, but no longer do they bring 
forward a second and a third ; and they introduce a first 
duad, but no longer do they bring forward a second and a 
third. But it is evident, also, that such is not admissible on 
the supposition that all the monads are incapable of com¬ 
parison—I mean, that an actual duad, and a triad, and so 
the other numbers, should have a subsistence. For whether 
the monads* be devoid of difference, and whether they are 
severally different one from another, it is necessary that 
number be reckoned according to addition ; as, for instance, 
the duad by the addition of one to another one, and the 
triad by the addition of another one to the two, and the 
tetrad in like manner. 

7 Therefore Inasmuch as these things, however, are so, it is 
the generation impossible that there should be a generation o * 
doe" U not'take num bers after this mode, that is, in the same man- 
piace after a ner as certain speculators generate them from the 
withtheTr 0de duad and from unity. For the duad becomes a 
frmn r th°duad P ort ! oa of the t«ad, and the triad of the tetrad; 
and from unity. and in the same manner does it happen in the case 
of those numbers, also, that follow next in order. 
But from the first duad, and from the duad that is indefinite, 
is formed the tetrad, being two duads in addition to the 
actual duad ’ but, on the supposition that the actual duad is 
not a portion, there will exist still another single duad, and the 
duad will be derived from unity itself, and another one. And, 
if this be the case, it is not possible that also an indefinite 
duad should constitute the other element, for it produces one 
monad, but not a definite duad. Further, beside the actual 
triad, and the actual duaxi, how, may I ask, will there exist 
other triads and duads, and in what manner are they com- 
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pounded of prior and subsequent monads! for all these 
assumptions’are even fictitious, and it is impossible that there 
be a first duad, then an actual triad; and it would be necessary 
that this should be the case on the supposition that unity 
and the indefinite duad will constitute elements of numbers. 
If, however, consequences that are impossibilities ensue, it is 
likewise impossible that these should be first principles. 

If, indeed, therefore, the monads are dif- 8 . These, then, 
ferent, any one whatsoever from any one what- of e S uppoUng“ 
soever, these and such other results necessarily the monads 

incomparable. 

ensue. 

But if the monads 1 that are resident in another 0 Another 
number are different, and others that are inherent theory on this 
in the same number are alone devoid or any suen. with equal 
mutual difference, even in this case not a whit the difficulties, 
less do consequences ensue that are attended with difficulty. 
As, for instance, in the decade itself are involved ten monads, 
and the decade is composed both of these and of two pentads. 
Since, however, the decade itself is not an u] US , ra t«i by 
ordinary number, and since 2 it is not compounded «he cue of the 
of ordinary pentads, as neither of ordinary e ‘ a e ' 
monads, it is necessary that the monads should involve a 
mutual difference—I mean, those that are contained in this 
decade. For, if they do not involve this difference, neither’ 
will the pentads be different qf which the decade is composed; 
yet, since they do involve this difference, the monads, likewise, 
will differ. And, on the supposition that they differ, whether ' 
does it follow that there will not be inherent different other 
pentads, but merely those two, or that there will be inherent 
such! and if we do not suppose this to be the case, namely, 
that they will be inherent, it is absurd; or, if they will be 
inherent, what sort will bo the decade that is composed of 
those 1 for there is not another decade resident in the decade 
beside itself. But, assuredly, also it is necessary ant i 0 f 
that the tetrad, at any rate, be uot compounded telrad - 
of the ordinary or casual duads; for the indefinite duad, as 
they say, receiving the definite duad, has produced two duads, 
for it causes the duad it has received to become two. 

1 Some commentators make chapter viii. to commence with these 

a Bekker reavls ov5i 7 dp. I have followed the Paris edition. 

B B 2 
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Further, the existence beside the two monads 
jectiona drawn of the duad as a certain nature, and? of the triad 
tnreoftheduad beside the three monads, how, may I ask, is sueh 
and the triad, admissible 1 for one will either partake of the 
other, as a white man beside white and man—for he partakes of 
these—or will do so when the one amounts to a certain differ¬ 
ence of the other, as man beside animal and biped. Further, 
some things are one in contact, and others by mixture, and 
others by position; not one of which is it admissible should 
be inherent in the monads from which the duad and the 
triad are compounded; but just as two men are not one 
certain thing beside both, so it is necessary, also, that the case 
should stand with the monads. And they will not be said to 
differ because they are indivisible, for on this account, also, 
are points indivisible; but, nevertheless, the duad of them 
will not bo anything different from the two. But, undoubtedly, 
neither should this escape our notice, that it happens that 
there will esist prior and subsequent duads; and in like 
manner doth the case stand with the rest of the numbers. 
For, indeed, eve® allowing the duads to rank in the tetrad 
one along with another, yet these are antecedent to those in 
the octade: and they themselves have produced—as the 
duad has these—the tetraijs that are contained in the octade 
•itself; so that if, also, the first duad be an idea, these likewise 
will constitute certain ideas. 

h. confirmed And there is the same reasoning applicable to 
monads' casc of t * 10 case ^ie monads also, for the monads in 
* the first duad produce the four monads that are 

in the tetrad. Wherefore, all the monads become ideas, and 
an idea will be compounded of ideas. Wherefore, it is evident 
that those things of which the ideas themselves happen to 
be compounded will be composite natures, just as if one were 
to say that animals are compounded of animals; if there are 
ideas of these, ideas will be compounded of animals . 1 
12. To make And, in general, to make monads to involve a 
voive^a mutual muf ' ua ^ difference of any kind whatsoever would 
difference is be an absurd and fictitious supposition—now, I 

* * ur ‘ mean by fictitious a thing that is forcibly con¬ 

trived so as to suit a particular hypothesis. For neither 

1 in (way 18hu “aovrai. Better has these words, and X have followed 
him. The French edition omits them. 
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according to quantity, nor according to quality, do we see a 
monad differing from a monad; and it is requisite that 
every number should be either' equal or unequal: but parti¬ 
cularly that which is monadic. Wherefore, if it be neither 
greater nor less it will be equal. But things that are equal, 
and, in short, devoid of mutual difference, we consider to be 
the same in numbers. 

And, if this be not admitted, neither will there , 3 shown in the 
be in this decade duads that are without a dif- cases of a de¬ 
ference, seeing that they are equal; for what cade ’ 
cause will one be able to bring forward who makes the 
assertion that they are devoid of this mutual difference? 
Moreover, if every monad and another monad make two, 
a monad which is taken from the duad itself, and of a duad 
and the duad which is taken from the triad and triad, 
itself, will be derived from monads that are different; and the 
question may be put as to whether this duad will be antece¬ 
dent to the triad, or subsequent to it? But there appears to 
exist a greater necessity for its being antecedent; for the one 
subsists along with a triad, and the other along with a duad 
of monads. 

And we, indeed, in general, are inclined to 14 Practica i 
adopt the supposition that one and one are two, contradiction 
even whether they may be equal or unequal; m thls dogma ' i 
as, for instance, what is good and what is evil, and man and 
horse. They who make assertions in this way do not make 
these assertions of the monads however. 

But, if the number belonging to the triad itself 15 Tf how 
be not a greater number than that belonging to ever, monads 
the duad, it is astonishing: or, on the supposition awerenc™“'“hi 
of its being greater, it is evident that there is an ideas will ie 
equal number, also, in the duad. Wherefore, number8 - 
this will be without a difference from the duad itself. This, 
however, does not admit of taking place if there is a certain 
first number and a second number; neither will the ideas be 
numbers. For this very assertion do they correctly make 
who think that the monads should involve mutual differences, 
since they will constitute ideas, as has been previously 
stated ; 1 for the subject of both will be one form. 


Compare the beginning of chapter vii. 
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is The conse- But, if the monads do not involve this difference, 
quenees of both the duads and the triads will bp indifferent 
mmuidstobe likewise. Wherefore, to the authors of this 
devoid of mu- assertion it is necessary to say that in counting 

tual difference. , . ,. . J , 7 . j , *? 

one, two, in this way, we must not, beside what 
is previously existing, make any additional assumption of 
anything. For neither will there subsist generation from 
the indefinite duad, nor is it possible that an idea can exist, 
for there will be one idea inherent in another, and all forms 
will be parts of one. Wherefore, consistently, I admit, withf 
their hypothesis do they make their assertions; yet, upon 
the whole, they do not make their assertions even consistently 
with their hypothesis. For they overturn many things; since 
they are likely to say that this itself, at least, involves a 
certain.doubt—namely, whether when we count and say one, 
two, three, we additionally assume anything in counting, or 
whether we carry on our reckoning according to parts ? We 
do so, however, in both cases. Wherefore, it would be ridi¬ 
culous to reduce this into so great a difference of substance. 


CHAPTER VIII/ 


1. if a number t!l ° fi rst place, however, above all, it is well 

monad f u must *” a * w0 should come to some final distinctions 
be according as what the difference is between a number 
quantuy.^ “ ™ d a monad, if there is any difference at all. 

. Now, it is necessary that this difference exist 

either according to quantity or according to quality; yet 
neither of these appears to be admissible. But, so far forth 
as number is concerned, the difference subsists according to 
quantity. & 


J. Can monads And, therefore, if monads likewise differ in 
titv / m quau ‘ quantity, ono number also would differ from 
, another number, though it may be equal in the 
,° f th ° monads - Further may we ask whether the 
nads are greater or less, and whether they may snbsa- 


1 Soma make this chapter is. 
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quently increase , 1 or the contrary 1 for all these statements are 
irrational. !gut, undoubtedly, neither is it ad¬ 
missible that they should differ according to ° r m qua " y ' 
quality, for it is not possible that there should reside subse¬ 
quently in them any passive condition; for also they say that 
there inheres in numbers quality subsequently to quantity. 
Further, neither would it happen unto them that this should 
be derived from unity, nor from the duad; for the one is not 
quality, whereas the other partakes of the nature of a con¬ 
stituent of quantity, for of the existence of many entities is 
the actual nature of them a cause. 

But if, then, this subsists after a certain man¬ 
ner differently, we must declare that this is the monad* differ 
case likewise, in the most eminent degree, with neither in 
a first principle; and we must come to some quniTtyfwhat 
final distinction respecting the difference of the ihfy7n«we» 
monad—namely, that it is especially a necessary 
one, and why there exists a necessity that this should be the 
case. If monads, however, do not differ in quantity, nor yet 
in quality, what difference can speculators assume as existing 
in them ! 2 That, indeed, therefore, on the'supposition that 
ideas are numbers, it is admissible that all the monads 
neither should be capable of comparison, nor should be 
incapable of comparison one with* another in either of these 
ways, this point is evident. 

But, assuredly , 3 after the manner in which 4 Attackon 
certain other philosophers make statements re- those who in¬ 
specting numbers neither are such assertions "neeofideas, 1 " 
made correctly. And these are such as do not fo r d ^“reiy n fhat 
consider that there are ideas in existence, neither of mathema- 
simply considered, nor as being certain numbers, tlcal entlties ‘ 
but lay down the existence of mathematical entities, and con¬ 
tend that numbers are most original amongst entities, and 
that actual unity constitutes a first principle of them. For it 
would be absurd to go on the supposition that unity should 
be something primary amongst the units, as those persons 
assert it is; but that a duad should not be something primary 

1 4rri$iS6aoiv. I have followed the Latin version, “ crescant;” and 
find that it bears this sense in Herodotus, Euterpe, XIII., Reizii, edit. 
Ox on, vol. I. p. 129. 2 Vide book IV. chap. ix. 

1 Some make chapter x to begii with these words. 
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amongst duads, nor the triad amongst triads; for all such 
points rest on the same reasoning. t 

5 Ifmathe- indeed > therefore, the assertions in regard 

niaticainumber of number may be viewed after this manner, and 
unity u"ot y k if one w ill seek to establish that mathematical 
nrst principle number exists solely, unity, in such a case, does 
o num ers. no ^ constitute a first principle of numbers. For 
it is requisite that unity—such as this is—shohld differ from 
the rest of the monads; and, if this be admitted, there will 
necessarily exist a certain first duad that is different front 
the other duads, and in like manner, also, will it be so with 
the rest of the numbers—I mean, such as are consecutive. 
If, however, unity constitute a first principle, there subsists 
the greater necessity that the case should stand just as Plato 
used to say the points regarding number were disposed, 
aud that there should exist a certain first duad and triad, 
and that numbers should be not capable of comparison with 
one another. But, on the other hand, if any one, again, should 
maintain these assertions, it has been declared that many 
impossibilities ensue. 

Bfit, certainly, it is, at any rate, necessary 

6. Thus is the ,. , V ... 

error exposed that the case be either in that way or this 
ing together way. Wherefore, on the supposition that it 

Weal and mi- be in neither 'way, it would not be admissible 
munber? al that number should involve a separate subsist¬ 
ence. It is evident, however, from these state¬ 
ments, that the third mode 1 is expressed even in the worst 
manner—I mean, that one which makes out that the number 
which belongs to forms, as well as mathematical number, 
are the same; for it is necessary that two errors at the same 
time should concur with one opinion. For neither is it 
possible that mathematical number should subsist in this 
manner ; but, as regards a person indulging in peculiar hypo¬ 
theses, it is necessary that he should be prolix ; and that he 
should enumerate the consequences also, whatsoever they 
are, which ensue unto those who denominate numbers as 
forms, this is requisite likewise. 


7 . Tiie pytha- But the plan of the Pythagorics partly, no 
gorean system doubt, involves fewer difficulties than the state-. 

^ . thOS6 8eVeraUy ad ° Pted by ^ 
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!nents that have been previously made; but partly about numbers 
It involves certain different difficulties peculiar JJifhdtfficuUie* 
to itself. For the constituting number as that that are pecu- 
whicli possesses a subsistence not separable from hi,riy 118 own ' 
seusibles removes many of the impossibilities ; but the asser¬ 
tion that bodies are compounded out of numbers, and that 
this number is mathematical, is impossible. For neither is it 
correct to say that it constitutes individual magnitudes ; and, 
in the next place, because in the most eminent degree they 
are disposed after this mode, ;he monads, at any rate, do not 
involve magnitude : and how is it possible that magnitudes 
should be composed of things indivisible 1 But, assuredly, 
mathematical 1 number, at least, in its nature is monadic ; yet 
those persons say that entities constitute number: at any rate, 
their speculations do they try and harmonize with bodies, 
as if numbers were derived from those. If, therefore, it is 
requisite, on the supposition of number being something 
essentially belonging to entities, that some -one of those 
modes that have been mentioned should exist, but it is not 
admissible that any one of these should e.yst, it is evident, 
then, that there doth not subsist any such nature of numbers 
as those furnish who constitute number as that which pos¬ 
sesses a separate subsistence. 

Further, might the question be asked whether 8 What doe8 
does each monad consist from the great and the each monad 
small equalised ; or whether is the one monad con8ist of 1 
from the little and another from the great ? If, indeed, there¬ 
fore, the case stands thus, neither will each number consist 
from all the elements, nor will the monads be devoid of 
mutual difference ; 2 for in this monad will be inherent the 
great, and in that the small—being what is in its own nature 
contrary. Further, how are those resident in the triad 
itself? for one of them is uneven. But, perhaps, on this 
account they make actual unity in what is uneven a mean. 
But if each of the monads arises from both the elements 
equalised, how will the duad constitute one certain nature 
compounded from the great and small 1 or what difference 
will there be in this from the monad ? F urther, the monad 

1 Perhaps the better reading is that found in Bekker and Didot, 
namely, dpiBpririKis. 

J dSidfopot is the word used t>y Aristotle. 
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is antecedent to the duad; for when it is taken away the 
duad is taken away. Therefore, it is necessary that this be 
an idea of an idea, being, at any rate, antecedent to an idea, 
and that it has been produced prior to such. Of what, 1 then, 
will it be ? for the indefinite duad would be formative of 
duality. 

9 Number Further, it is necessary that, certainly, number 
must be either , be infinite or finite; for speculators make 
finite ° r ln number to be that which involves a separate 

subsistence, so that it is not possible that the* 
other of these should not subsist. 

10. It cannot be That, therefore, it is not possible that it should 

infinite. be infinite is evident, for neither is infinite 

number odd, nor is it even ; but the generation of numbers is 
invariably either of an odd number or of an even : when 
unity, in one instance, falls upon an even number, an odd 
number is produced; and when the duad, in another case, 
falls upon the.even, that which is from unity is rendered two¬ 
fold ; and when it falls, in a third way, upon the odd numbers, 
another; even uupiber is produced. Further, if every idea 
belongs to some particular thing—but numbers are ideas— 
infinite number, also, will be the idea of something, either of 
seusibles or of something else ; although neither does this 
admit of taking place according to position, nor according to 
reason ; but philosophers arrange the ideas after this manner. 

11. if it is finite On the supposition, however, that number 
how far docs ' is finite, how far, in point of quantity, does it 

extend? for it is requisite that this should be 
declared-—not only that the fact is so, but also why it is so. 
Undoubtedly, however, if number extends up to the decade, 
as certain say, in the first place, of course, will forms fail 
quickly; as, for instance, if the triad constitute ideal man, 
what number will ideal horse be ? for every ideal number 
reaches up to the decade. 2 3 Therefore, it is necessary that 
certain numbers exist of those residing in these, for these are 
substances and ideas ; notwithstanding, however, they will fail, 
for the species of animal already will be superabundant. 8 At 

1 I have followed Didot. Bekker reads the sentence thus : wportpak 
4 k rivoaovv. 'H yap dipurros Suas, k. t.\. 

2 Vide book I. chaps, v. and viii. 

3 This is the reading in the French edition. Bekker has 
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the same time it is, however, evident that, if the triad in 
this way ideal man, tho rest of the triads likewise will be 
so, for similar are those that are inherent in the same 
numbers. Wherefore, will there exist infinite men; if, indeed, 
every triad constitutes an idea, each man will be an ideal 
man ; but if not, yet, at any rate, men will be so. 

And if the smaller 1 belong, as a portion, to the , 2 The 
greater—namely, that which is of the monads cuity of fixing 
that are capable of comparison as a portion of 011 any 
’those that are in the same number—and if tho tetrad itself be 
an idea of anything, as of a horse or of what is white, man will 
be a part of horse, if man constitutes a duad. But absurd, 
also, is the supposition of there being an idea of the decade, 
but not of the endecade, nor of the numbers consecutive 
to this. Further, however, there both exist and are gene¬ 
rated certain things of which there are not forms. Wherefore, 
the question comes to this, on what account are there not 
forms of those also 1 In such a case the forms do not consti¬ 
tute causes. Moreover, it would bo absurd to imagine that 
number, as far as the decade, should be a certain entity in a 
greater degree, and a form of the decade itsblf, although there 
is no generation of this, as of an unit, but of that there is. 

Philosophers attempt, however, to alter their n Th# 
opinions, as if the supposition were true that tempted re¬ 
number up to the decade were a perfect one. difficulty. 11 ’ 1 ’ 
They generate, at any rate, the things thereon fol¬ 
lowing : as, take the case of vacuity, proportion, the odd, and 
other things of this kind, within the decade ; for some things 
they ascribe to first principles,—for example, motion, rest, 
good, evil,—but other things to numbers. Wherefore, unity, 
amounts to what is odd ; for if it is resident in the triad, how 
will the pentad constitute what is odd 1 

Further, how far do magnitudes, and as many 14 Can the 
such bodies as there are, partake of quantity; Pythagoreans 
for instance, the first indivisible line, next a d“tncuit7e» in 
duad, and next those numbers up to a decade ? 

Further, on the supposition that number in- priority of 
volves a separate subsistence, one might feel umtyf 
a doubt as to whether unity were antecedent, or the triad 
and the duad. As far forth, therefore, as number is com- 
1 I have followed the punctuation of this passage adopted by Didot. 
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pounded unity is antecedent, but, as far forth as abat is 
universal and is form are prior, number involves an ante¬ 
cedent subsistence; for each of the monads constitutes a 
portion of number as matter, but the other as form. 

F And, no doubt, in one way is the right prior to 

the acute angle, because it has been limited by 
an acute ami j ts definition, and in another way is the acute 
a right angle. tQ tho right , because it is a part of it, and 

the right angle is divided into the acute. Undoubtedly, indeed, 
as matter, the acute angle and the element and the monad 
are prior; and, again, as in reference to form and substance- 
such as subsists according to definition—is the right angle 
prior, and so with the entire, which is compounded ot matter 
and form ; for both are more proximate to form and to that 
which definition belongs unto, but in generation are they 

subsequent. , „ , 

,, „ How, then, may I ask, is unity a first prm- 

is unity'a first' ciple? 1 because it is not, they say, divisible, but 
principle ? is indivisible, both that which is universal, and 

that which is particular, and that which is an element; but 
in another manner is unity partly that which subsists accord¬ 
ing to definition, and partly that according to duration. In 
what way, then, does unity constitute a first principle ? for, 

■ at has been declared, both the right angle seems to be ante- 
cedent to the acute, and the acute to the right, and each is 
one. Therefore, in both ways do speculators constitute unity 
as a first principle. 

But, further, is this impossible ; for the one 
'llJof th™' subsists as form and substance, and the other as 
doprma fail to a p ar £ an d. aa matter. For in a manner each 
establish it. onQ j n rea jjty subsists in capacity, if, at least, 

number is one certain thing and not as an aggregate heap ; 
but different number subsists from different monads, as they 
say, and each monad does not subsist in actuality. 

A cause, however, of the error which ensues is 
accounted 8 for re this, that they are accustomed at the same time 
lnaufry^pur- 01 " tn pursue their investigations from the mathe- 
•ued by the matical sciences and from universal definitions. 
Pythagoreans. \\ T h ere f orej f r0 m those, no doubt, as a point, have 

1 Th© student will remember how this question has been asked US 
book II., and how Aristotle notices tHe theory itself in book I. 
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they established unity, and the first principle ; for the monad 
is a point -without position. As, therefore, certain others, also, 
have compounded entities out of what is least, so do these 
persons likewise. Wherefore, the monad becomes the matter 
of numbers, and at the same time is prior to the duad ; and, 
again, is it subsequent to the duad existing as a certain whole, 
and as an unit, and as species. On account, however, of their 
being engaged in investigating that which has been predicated 
universally as an unit, they in this way, also, have spoken 
of it as a part. But it is impossible that these should reside 
in the same subject at the same time. But, on the supposi¬ 
tion of its being necessary that unity itself should subsist 
merely without position—for in no respect is there a differ¬ 
ence, save that it constitutes a first principle, and that the 
duad is divisible, whereas that the monad is not so—if this be 
the case, the monad would be more similar to unity itself; 
but, if the monad alone be without position, unity will bo 
more similar to the monad than to the duad : so that, in either 
case, each monad would be prior to the duad. These specu¬ 
lators do not say so, however, at least they generate the duad 1 
first. Further, on the supposition that the duad itself is a 
certain unit, and the triad itself, both constitute a duad, 
from what, then, may I ask, does,the duad itself consist 1 


CHAPTER IX. 2 

Bot one might also feel perplexed—since con- , ,,, ... 

. , x • , • i '• Is what is 

tact, likewise, has not an existence in numbers, consecutive to 

but that which is consecutive has—in regard of „nay'r d m<l 
whatsoever monads there is not to be found a other ques- 
medium, as those that are in the duad or the Ions ' 
triad, whether what is consecutive is to be found in unity 
itself or not; and whether the duad be antecedent to those 
things that are consecutive, or anything whatsoever to the 
monads 1 

1 Some copies read r^v SacdSa. 

2 These curious questions that follow in this chapter are quite 
characteristic of $he old Philosophy. This chapter, which Bekkej 
reckons as ninth, some consider td be the eleventh. Vide note, p. 266. 
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hese rtifn And in like manner, also, concerning the sub- 
cuitieB extend sequent genera of number do thes® difficulties 
the'oiher’ge- 0 ensue, both in the case of a line, and surface, 
nera of num- and body. For some inquirers make lengths 
u,:n " from the species of the great and the small—for 

instance, the lengths, as it were, from the long as well as from 
the short—but surfaces from wide and narrow, and bulks 
from what is profound and low ; and these are species of the 
great and the small. In respect, however, of the principle, 
that subsists according to unity have different persons in 
different ways sought to establish their opinions upon points 
of this description : and in these, also, appear innumerable 
statements that are both impossible and fictitious, and which 
are contrary to all suppositions that are rational. For also it 
happens that they are severed in their connexion one with 
another, unless likewise the first principles are concomitant, 
so that there should exist what is broad and narrow, and 
long and short. And if this be admitted, the surface will 
constitute a line, and that which is solid a surface. Further, 
however, angles, :yid figures, and such like, how will they be 
assigned t and the same consequence ensues unto the points 
respecting numbers; for these are passive states belonging 
to magnitude : but magnitude is not a passive condition 
belonging unto these; as neither is length of straightness arid 
what is curved, nor solids of what is smooth and rough. 

3. Common Common, however, to all these assumptions is 
subject of that which is allowable as a subject of perplexity 

doubt herein. • . v r* • . . r r i 

in the case ox species viewed ra reference to 
genus, when one may admit the subsistence of universals— 
namely, whether animal itself may reside in animal, or there 
be something therein that is different from animal itself 1 
For, on the supposition that this is not separable, it will not 
create any doubt; but, on the supposition of its being separ¬ 
able, as the persons who make these statements affirm, it 
would not be easy to decide the question of doubt respecting 
unity and respecting numbers; and if such be not easy, it 
is necessary to say what is impossible. For when any one 
understands unity as involved in the notion of the duad, 
and, in general, in that of number, the question arises whe¬ 
ther does he perceive a certain actual thing or something 
else t 
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Some, therefore, generate magnitudes from 4 Di(reient 
matter of ^his description, but others from a modes of the 
point; but a point seems to them not to be an ntagnUude. 01 
unit, but to involve some similar quality with 
unity, and to belong to a different matter—such as multitude 
belongs to, but which does not belong to multitude—respect¬ 
ing which not a whit the less it happens that one feels 
the same doubts. For if, in fact, the matter is one, the 
same thing will be a line, and a surface, and a solid, for from 
Vie same things will be derived that which is one and the 
same thing : but if the matters are many in number, and 
there will exist one matter of a line, and another of a surface, 
and another of a solid, assuredly, they will follow one another, 
or they will not; so that the same consequences will ensue 
likewise in this view of the case. For either the surface 
will not involve a line, or it will constitute a line. 

Further, how it is admissible that number 5 . Does num- 
should subsist from unity and plurality, there "is |»r consist of 
no attempt made to show; yet, howsoever, there- raii'ty, or unity 
fore, they happen to frame their statements, they and dual ' tyf 
encounter the same difficulties as those who make number 
to consist from unity, and from the duad, which is indefinite. 
For ono, indeed, generates number out of that which is pre¬ 
dicated universally, and not out oY a certain multitude ; but 
the other from a certain multitude—yet from that which is 
primary : for they say that the duad is a certain primary 
multitude. Wherefore, there is no difference, so to speak, dis¬ 
coverable in all this; but the same doubts will follow whether 
we assume it to be mixture, or position, or temperament, or 
generation, and whatever things of this kind there are. 

But one might especially inquire—supposing 0 And what 
that each monad is one—from what does it does each mo- 
subsist? for, undoubtedly, each will not constitute nad conslst ° n 
unity itself at least: but it is necessary that it be derived 
from unity itself, and from plurality, or from a portion ot 
plurality. The assertion, therefore, that the monad consti¬ 
tutes a certain multitude is impossible, since, at least, it is 
indivisible ; but the assertion that a moDad is from a portion 
of multitude involves many other difficulties ; for it is neces¬ 
sary, also, that each of the portions be indivisible, or that it 
constitute multitude, and that the monad should be divisible. 
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and that unity and the multitude should not be an element, 
for each monad is not from multitude and an unit. Further, 
the person who puts forward this assertion does nothing else 
than make another number, for multitude is a number of 
indivisible things. 

7. TM» con- Moreover, also, it is worthy of inquiry, in 
necteii with the respect of those who make assertions in this way, 
number"being whether number may be infinite or finite? 1 for, as 
Site'° r ina ’ it appears, the multitude was also finite out of 
which and unity finite monads were produced, 
and multitude itself is different from infinite multitude. 
What sort of multitude, then, and what sort of an element, 
is unity ? And in like manner might one inquire, also, 
and as to a respecting a point and the element, from which 
doM^fsu’blbt 1 t}l °y make magnitudes; for there is not merely, 
ft»mi at least, one actual point. Therefore, at any rate, 

one might ask the question from what each of the rest of 
the points will ensue 1 for, undoubtedly, it is not from a 
certain interval, at least, and an actual point. But, assuredly, 
neither is it admissible that indivisible portions constitute 
the portions of an interval, as they do of the multitude 
from which the monads consist, for number is composed of 
things that are indivisible; but this is not the case' with 
magnitudes. '' 

s. Conclusion Now, all these statements, as well as others of 
drawn. this kind, render it evident that it is an impos¬ 

sibility for number and for magnitudes to possess a separable 
subsistence. 

9. in the d»a- Moreover, the discordancy of the original 
?hefr a opfnio f na fra mers of this Theory respecting numbers is an 
these specula- indication that these things, not being true, are 
aiioVthe false- f rau ght with sources of confusion unto them. 
theori°ea? heir ^ or some of this school constituting mathema¬ 
tical natures merely in addition to those that 
jV® C0 S nlsarl i ; by the souses, when they came to perceive the 
difficulty and fiction attendant upon forms, have withdrawn 
their assent from the ideal or formal number, 2 and have 
introduced mathematical number in its stead ; but others 
Wishing to make forms to exist at the same time with the 

* This point has been discussed in chapter viii. 

Aristotle means the Pythagoreans. 
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numbers, 1 but not discerning in what manner—on the sup¬ 
position of tine’s admitting these as first principles—mathe¬ 
matical number will subsist independent of that which is 
ideal, have constituted ideal and mathematical number as the 
same in definition ; since, in point of fact, at least, mathe¬ 
matical number has been done away with in this hypothesis: 
for they introduce peculiar theories of their own, and such as 
are not consistent with mathematical science. 

, The philosopher, however, 2 who first sought to 
establish the existence of both forms and num- took a a true lone 
bers, in obedience to the dictates of reason assigns tlle 

a separate subsistence to forms and mathematical 
entities. Wherefore, it happens that all of this sect express 
themselves correctly in a certain respect, no doubt, yet not 
entirely with correctness. And themselves, likewise, acknow¬ 
ledge so much, as being persons who do not make the same 
statements at all times, but such as are contrary with one 
another. 

And a cause of this is the following, that their 
suppositions and first principles are false., But sis'tenry orthe 
it would be difficult from tilings that are not a 

properly disposed in regard of truth and false- falsehood of 
hood to frame an hypothesis wijih correctness, tlieir P nncl r les - 
according to Epicharmus; for in this case, as soon as tile 
assertion is made, immediately also is apparent that which is 
not properly disposed in the before-mentioned respect. • 
Regarding numbers, however, let thus much u Examina 
suffice of the questions that have been started, tio'n cmcmSng 
and of the definitions and distinctions that have 
been framed. For a person who has been brought to 
a state of acquiescence in a theory would still the more be 
induced to yield assent from the force of more numerous 
arguments; but nothing further will prevail towards inducing 
persuasion in the case of one who has not been prevailed 
upon to yield his assent already. 

With respect, however, 3 to first principles, and 13 . The theories 
first causes, and elements, whatever assertions railsts Sole- 

1 Such as Speusippus and Xenocrates. 

2 This is Plato, who recognised the existence of both forms and 
numbers, but contended for their subsistence distinctively, wherea# 
the Xenocratic dogma was to identify them. 

3 Some make chapter xii. to commence hero. 

C C 
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vant toonto- those persons put forward, who are engaged in 

those of the framing 1 their distinctions in regard of a substance 

rai!ats? atu " merely cognisant by the senses, some of these, 
indeed, have been declared in our Treatise on 
Physics; but the remainder of them are omitted, seeing that 
they do not belong unto the plan of inquiry proposed to be 
pursued in our present Work. But whatever assertions are 
made by those who affirm that there exist different substances 
independent of those that fall under the notice of our senses, 
this is a subject for investigation consecutive to those state¬ 
ments that have been already made upon this point. 

Since, therefore, certain persons affirm that 
there are such like ideas and numbers, and that 
the elements of these are elements and first 
principles of entities, with respect to these we 
must inquire what it is they say, and how they 
say it. Those philosophers, then, who are for 
constituting as such existences numbers 2 only, and such as 
are mathematical numbers, are to form subjects for examina¬ 
tion afterwards. 


14. Amongst 
the Supra- 
naturalists 
some put for¬ 
ward numbers, 
and some ideas, 
as the original 
of things. 


is. Two fun da- those, however, who affirm the existence of 

mental mis- the ideas, one should at the same time be able to 
idealists, and perceive both the manner of their existence, and 
them° urceof the matter of cioubt that is prevalent regarding 
them; for also do they constitute ideas as exist¬ 
ing simultaneously with universal substances, and, again, they 
view them as involving a separate subsistence even from 
singulars. But that these statements are not possible has been 
previously made a matter of doubt. A cause, however, of 
their connecting these substances into one and the same 
species I mean, with those persons who call ideas universals 
—is because they are not accustomed to constitute them as 
the same substances with sensibles. 

16 . The ideal- Some singulars, indeed, therefore, that are 
culm sSerate, iuvolved iu objects that fall under the notice of 
uIetr P a at s° n ° f 0Ur senses they considered to be in a state of 
y flux, and not one of them to remain in a condition 

of permanence ; but that the universal subsists both beside 
tnese and is something that is different from them. But, as 


1 Aristotle has likewise Mamined these points to hook I., and in 
Physios, book 1 -s Fide book Xtii. 
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we have declared in the foregoing statements, Socrates com¬ 
municated *m impulse, it is true, to this inquiry, by reason 
of definitions, yet he did not really abstract them, at least, 
from singulars; and, in thus not assigning them a separate 
subsistence, he formed his conceptions correctly. 

And one could make this assertion evident 17 Socrates in 
from the actual occurrence of facts ; for without tins theory is 
universal, of course, it is not possible to attain matter”*^ fact. 
,unto scientific knowledge: but the abstraction of- 
them from singulars is a cause of the difficulties that ensue 
in regard of ideas. 

But some, as if it were necessary that if there 
are certain substances beside those that are cog- if'thu theo?™ 
nisant by sense and are in a state of flux, they about univcr- 
should involve a separate subsistence—some, I 811 b 
say, were not in possession of other natures, but brought 
forward those that are denominated universals; so that it 
happens that both universals and singulars-are nearly the 
same natures. This, to be sure, then, would itself amount to 
a certain essential difficulty in those statements that have 
been put forward above. 


CHAPTER X. 

What it is, however, that is attended with j R( etitiiin 
doubt, both unto those who affirm the existence of statements 
of ideas, and those wh,o deny their existence, has, ^ eas K “ nl of 
likewise, been observed previously, 1 in the doubts 
enumerated at the beginning of this Treatise; let us, however, 
at present, make a repetition of the statements made there. 
For if, indeed, one will not admit that substances involve a 
separate subsistence, and that the singulars of entities subsist 
in that manner as they are declared to do, such a view of 
things will overturn substance, as we are disposed to allow; 
yet, should one assume that there are substances possessing a 
separate subsistence, how will he establish the elements and 
the first principles of them? 

For, supposing them to subsist as a singular, and 2 . Results of 
not as an universal, entities of this kind will be !“emenu g o5 ,he 
1 Vide Wok II. chap. ii. 
o o 2 
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separable sub- as numerous as elements, and the elements will 
stances to.ub- not p 0 things capable of being maiVa objects of 
guiar ami not scientific knowledge. For let the syllables in a 
—illustrated” word be granted to be as substances, and let the 
by the syllables elements of them be the elements of substances, 
m * j n suc h a case as this it is, therefore, necessary 

that BA be one, and that eacii of the syllables should be 
one, if not, in fact, universally and the same in species, yet 
each must be one in number, and this certain particular, 
thing, and not equivocal; and, further, they regard each one 
as the very thing itself. If syllables, however, be thus, so 
also will those things be of which syllables are composed. 
There will not, accordingly, be more than one letter A, nor 
will any of the rest of the elements be more than one according 
to the very same modo of reasoning, in accordance with which 
neither is there any of the other syllables that is the same; 
but there is one in one word, and another in another. But, 
certainly, if this be the case, there will not exist any different 
entities besido the elements; but entities will constitute 
elements merely. < And, further, neither will the elements be 
objects "of scientific knowledge, for they are not universals; 
but scientific knowledge is conversant about universals as 
objects of investigation. t 

3 *Confinned Now this is evident both from demonstrations 1 

!i™"mon"’t'L re an( l definitions; 2 for a syllogism is not completed 

tion and doii- because this particular triangle has angles equal 

‘ to two right angles, unless every triangle has 

angles equal to two right angles; nor because this man is aii 
animal, unless every man is an animal. 

< if then tir t ® ut > undoubtedly, if first principles are uni- 
principles be * versal, or, also, if substances that are compounds 
of these are universal, non-substance in such a 
substance be case will be a thing that is antecedent to sub¬ 
stance? “ ub ~ stance; for, what is universal does not consti¬ 

tute substance: whereas the element and the 
first principle are universal. The element, however, and the 
first principle are things that are antecedent to those to 
which a first principle and an element belong. And, there- 

1 As might be seen in the course of argument whioh Aristotle pur 

rues in the Posterior Analytics. , 

2 As is done in book VI. of this Treatise. 
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fore, do all these consequences ensue reasonably, when both 
certain philosophers constitute ideas as out of elements, and 
when, beside ideas and substances involving the same form, 
they may be of opinion that there is some one thing that has 
actually a separate subsistence. If, however, there is no 
hindrance, but that, as in the case of the elements of speech, 
there should be a multitude of the letters A and the letters 
B, and that A itself and B itself should be nothing beside 
.the multitude of these, ou this account, at least, there will 
be infinite similar syllables. 

But the fact that all scientific knowledge is , stm . fwe 
conversant about what is universal, so that it is deny their uni¬ 
necessary that both the first principles of entities canThey’be 0 " 
should be universal,and not separable substances — objects of 
this fact, I say, most especially is attended with 
doubtfulness above any of the assertions already made. The 
assertion that is made is, notwithstanding, in a manner true, 
and in a manner it is not true; for scientific knowledge, as 
also the act of scientific cognition, is twofold, of which one 
subsists in capacity, but, the other in energy. 

Capacity, then, I mean that which subsists as 6 . How it is 
the matter of that which is universal and is in- is 

definite, belongs to what is universal and indefinite, about the uni- 
The energy, however, being definite, is likewise 1 y n e a«rt l a"in Jet 
this certain particular thing belonging to this sense it is not 
certain definite particular thing. But according 
to accident it is that the power of vision beholds universal 
colour, because this particular colour which it beholds is a 
colour; and what the grammarian speculates into as this par¬ 
ticular letter A is a letter A; since, if it be necessary that the 
first principles should be universal, it is also necessary that 
those things which subsist from these should be universal: 
as is shown in the instance of demonstrations. And, if this 
be the case, there will be nothing that involves a separate 
subsistence, nor will there be in existence actual substance. 
It is evident, however, that in a manner scientific knowledge 
is conversant about what is universal as an object of its in¬ 
vestigations, but that in a manner this is not the case. 
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CHAPTER I. 

. Are con- RESPECTING, indeed, then, this substance 2 let * 
♦i*™ 8 “ , *P rin : thus much suffice to have been spoken ; but that 
all constitute first principles as contraries—as we 
have observed in our Physics 3 —this is also the case in like 
manner respecting immovable substances. If it is not admis¬ 
sible, however, that there should bo anything prior to the first 
principle of all things, it would be impossible that the prin¬ 
ciple being anything else should be the first principle of all 
things; as if one should say that a thing that is white was a 
first principle, not so far forth as it is something else, but so 
far forth as it is white, and that this, notwithstanding, belong¬ 
ing to its subject is white, and is something different at the 
same time, for that will be antecedent. But, certainly, all 
things are generated from contraries as from a certain sub¬ 
ject; it is requisite, then, that especially this should take place 
in‘contraries. Always, therefore, will all contraries belong 
to a subject, and none of them will be separable. But, as 
also it appears, nothing is contrary to substance, and reason 
certifies to the truth of this statement. Not one, therefore, 
of contraries is strictly a first principle of all things, but 
a principle that is different from these. 

2 Different Some, however, make one of the contraries as 
theories on this matter; certain of them, on the one hand, consti- 
iiomt. tilting the unequal as contrary to unity, that is, to 

1 This hook, which some reckon as hook XIV., is somewhat obscure. 
It ia not at all times easy to understand what particular set of opinions 
Aristotle is here setting forth : even Taylor, who is seldom baffled on 
such occasions, is doubtful too, and seems to think that Aristotle is not 
expressing his sentiments seriously. 

a That is, the Immovable and Eternal Substance which he mentiona 
in the beginning of book XII. Some regard books XII. and XIIL 
as one. 

s Vide Physics, book I. chap. ir. 
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equality, as if this were the nature of multitude ; but some, 
on the othqr hand, making multitude or plurality contrary 
to .unity. For numbers are generated by some, no doubt, 
from the unequal duad—1 mean, the great and small ; yet 
a certain philosopher generates them from plurality : by both, 
however, this is done from the substance of unity. For the 
person who says that the unequal and the one constitute 
elements, but that the unequal, as a compound from great 
and small, constitutes the duad, speaks of inequality, and 
’greatness, and smallness, as if they were one ; and he does 
not clearly determine that they are so in definition, but not 
in number. Yet, certainly, even the first principles, which they 
call elements, they have not correctly furnished an explanation 
of: some speculators amongst them, introducing along with 
unity the great and the small, affirm that these three are 
elements of numbers, the two first, as matter, but unity as 
form ; yet, according to others, the much and the few are 
elements, because the great and the small arc naturally more 
peculiar properties of magnitude; but, according to the 
systems of others, elements are things that are more uni¬ 
versal in the case of these —I mean, the exceeding and the 
exceeded. 

There is not, after all, any difference, however, 3 The difl . er . 
between them, so to say, in regaif 1 of certain con- ence between 
sequences that ensue, unless in respect of logical material! 
difficulties merely, which they try to guard against, 
by themselves introducing logical demonstrations. Never¬ 
theless, it rests on the same mode of reasoning, at any rate— 
namely, the assertion of the exceeding and the exceeded 
being first principles, but not the great and the small, and 
that from the elements number is prior to the duad, for both 
are more universal. But now do they make an assertion 
of the one, but do not make an assertion of the other. 

Others, however, have opposed diversity and 4 rho8e who 
difference to unity; but some introduce, as prin- oppose rtiver- 
ciples, plurality and unity. But if entities—as raifty n to unity, 
they ai'e disposed that they should be—are 
generated from contraries, but to unity either nothing is con¬ 
trary, or if, then, there is likely to be anything, it is plurality; 
and if the unequal is contrary to the equal, and the diverse to 
the same, and the different to the same—if all this be the case, 
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most especially are those persons who oppose unity to plu¬ 
rality in possession of a certain opinion that may be urged 
in their defence ; nor, however, have even these speculators 
adequately proved their hypothesis. For unity will constitute 
what is fewness ; for plurality is oppos id to paucity, but the 
much to the few. 

5 Unit signi- Now, as regards unity, that it signifies a measure 1 
s'cant of mea- is evident: and in everything is there scme- 
sure ' thing different that may be classed as a subject— 

as in harmony the diesis, and in magnitude a finger or foot, * 
or something else of this description, hut in rhythm the basis 2 
or syllable. And in like manner, also, in weight there is a 
certain definite standard of measure, and according to the 
same manner, also, it is with all things: in qualities there 
is found a certain definite quality, but in quantities a certain 
definite quantity, and that which is indivisible constitutes 
the measure; for one sort of measure subsists according to 
the form, and another according to sense: so that there does 
not exist any substance that is essentially one. 

(i The f„re And this assumption rests on what is in ac- 

going rests on cordan'ce with reason; for unity signifies that it 
grounds. constitutes a measure of a certain plurality or 
multitude, and number that it is plurality mea¬ 
sured, and a multitude of measures. Wherefore, also, it may 
be concluded, reasonably enough, that unity is not number; 
for neither is the measure a standard of measure, 2 hut a first 
principle, aud the measure, and unity. It is necessary, how¬ 
ever, always that measure should subsist as something that is 
tlie same in all things: as, for instance, if a horse is the 
measure, that such should be horses, and if a man, men; but 
if man, and horse, and a god, are measures, they will perhaps 
be animal, and the number of them will bo animals: but if 
man, and white, and walking be such, by no means of these 
will there be number, from the fact of all subsisting in one 
and the same subject according to number; yet, neverthe¬ 
less, there will exist a number of the genera of these, or of 
some other such category. 

1 This Aristotle shows to be the ease in book IX., where he treats of 
unity. 

2 fiaais literally means “ stepping,” and then is transferred to mean 

the rhythmical close in a sentence.*' 

* I have followed the reading to pirpov ptTpti. 
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But those who make the unequal as a cer- 7 Those who 
tain unity,»but the indefinite duad from great makeinequa- 
and small, put forward an assertion very far llty umly ' 
from the truth cf things that are apparent and possible; for 
these are both passions and accidents rather than subjects of 
numbers and magnitudes. 1 For the mucli and few consti¬ 
tute passive states of number, and great and small of mag¬ 
nitude, just as even and odd, and smooth and rough, and 
.straight and curved. Moreover, also, in addition to this 
error, it is necessary, likewise, that the great and the small, 
and all things of this kind, should be relatives; but relation, 
least of all the categories, constitutes a certain nature or sub¬ 
stance, and is subsequent both to quality and quantity; and 
is a certain passive condition of quantity which subsists in 
relation to something, as has been declared, but does not con¬ 
stitute matter or anything else, and, in general, subsists in 
regard of what is common in relation to something, and in 
the parts and species of this. For there is nothing that is 
either great or small, or much or few, and, in short, which 
subsists as a relative, which is not much pr few, or great or 
small, or a relative, at the same time that it is something 
else. 2 


That relation, however, in the smallest degree 8 . confirmation 
constitutes a certain substance, and a certain °f p t 1 e“f r ], 1 r I ' , ^ he 
entity, is indicated by the fact of there belonging nature of mia- 
to it alone neither generation, nor corruption, 8 ,,on - 
nor motion; just as with respect to quantity there is increase 
and diminution, with respect to quality, alteration, with 
respect to place, motion, with respect to substance, gene¬ 
ration simply, and corruption. But this is not the case 
with respect to relation; for, without being put in motion, at 
one time it will be greater, and at another time less or equal, 
so far forth as the other is put in motion according to 
quantity. And it is necessary that the matter of everything 
should be such as the thing itself in capacity: wherefore, also, 
will this be the case with the matter of substance; but rela- 


1 In making a full stop at “magnitudes," and inserting the word 
•yap to commence the next sentence, I have followed Bekker, and 
differed from Taylor, who follows the same text as Didot. 

2 This rendering, I conceive, explains the sense of the passage. 
s Vide concluding chapters of book X. 
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tion constitutes substance neither in capacity nor in energy. 
Therefore, it would be absurd—nay, rather, impossible—the 
constituting non-substance an element of substance, and 
a thing that is antecedent to it, for all the categories are 
what is subsequent. 

But, further, elements are not predicated as 
son fromThe 63 ' elements of each of the things of which they are 
element fa ” elements; but the much and few, both sepa¬ 
rately and simultaneously, are predicated of 
number, and the long and the short of a line, and a surface 0 
is both broad and narrow. But if, doubtless, also, there 
exists a certain multitude of things to which always there 
belongs something, indeed, that is few—as, for example, the 
duad; for, if this were much, unity would constitute fewness, 
and, if it were much absolutely, it would be much, after the 
same mauuer as the decade, and, if this be not the case, it 
will be more than this, nay even than ten thousand—bow, 
then, will number, on supposition of the foregoing, in this 
way consist of few and much, for either both ought to be 
predicated, or neither? but in the present instance only one 
of these is predicated. 


. CHAPTER II. 

l. can things But it is necessary absolutely to examine as 
eternal be con- to whether, then, it is admissible that things 

postte natures ? , . , . in 

which are. eternal should be composed from 
elements, for they will, in such a case, involve matter; for 
everything that is compounded of elements constitutes a 
composite nature. If, therefore, it is necessary that a thing 
he generated from that of which it consists, (both if it exists 
invariably, and if it were invariably generated,) but every¬ 
thing is generated from that which subsists in capacity 1 —I 
mean, the thing which is being generated, (for it could no* 
have been produced from tliat which is impossible, nor had it 
any existence before it was generated,) but that which is 
possible admits of subsisting in energy, and not of subsisting 
in this way;—now, if this be the case, that number also, most 
eminently above all things, always subsists, or anything 
1 This is established* in book VIII. 
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else that involves matter, it would admit of non-existence, 
just as that % also which involves the space of one day, and 
that which possesses any amount of years whatsoever. Now, 
if this be so, thus much will be true of time also, when it is 
extended so as to be without limit. 

There would not then exist things eternal, 
since that is not a thing eternal which admits of 
non-existenco—as it has come in our way to treat [h , ', nt ' e e < ^ >rnal 
of this subject in other portions of our philo- e Lrna ’ 

Sophie Discourses. 1 If that, however, which is now asserted 
be true universally, that no one substance is eternal unless it 
subsist in energy, 2 3 aud that the elements are the matter of sub¬ 
stance, there will not exist elements of any eternal substance 
from which, as inherent, this substance is composed. 

But there are some persous who make an , Different 
indefinite duad the element, together with unity; theories on this 
but as to the unequal, they reasonably enough point ’ 
encounter difficulties, on account of coincident impossibilities, 
from whom so many merely of the difficulties are removed as 
necessarily arise—on account of the making inequality and 
relation an element—to those who make assertions in this 
way. As many difficulties, however, as ensue independent of 
this opinion, these it is necessary should exist for those also 
both whether they constitute out*of them ideal number, aud 
whether they do so with mathematical number likewise. 

Many, indeed, therefore, are the sources of the 
error with respect to these causes; but parti- uie^non-t-M°” 
cularly docs this remark apply to the doubt pre- «>is dogma 
valent downwards from Antiquity. For it appeared examlned - 
to the Philosophers of ancient days that all entities will be 
one—1 mean, entity itself—unless one should adduce a solu¬ 
tion of the doubt, and at the same time would advance in the 
investigation in a line parallel with the theory of Parmenides— 

“ For tLis would you never know to be ‘non-ens; , ” a 


1 For instance, in the “De Coelo.” 

2 This principle Aristotle establishes in book XI., the way having 
been prepared for it in book VIII. and the end of book X. 

3 The Leipsic edition takes these words as uttered by Aristotle him* 
eelf; I have followed Didot in making them a quotation from 
Parmenides. 
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but there is a necessity for showing, in regard of its existence, 
that “non-ens” has an existence; for in this way put of entity 
and something else will entities arise, supposing they are 
many. Although, in the first place, indeed, will this be true 
if entity is denominated multifariously; for one entity sig¬ 
nifies that a thing constitutes substance, and another that it 
is quality, and another that it is quantity, and so of the rest 
of the pategories, therefore. What sort of one will all the 
entities in such a case be, if non-entity will not have an 
existence—whether will they be substances, or passive con¬ 
ditions, and other things, truly, in like manner; or will they 
constitute all things, and the one will be this particular thing, 
and such like, and so much, and such other particulars as 
signify one certain entity? But absurd—nay, rather, impossible 
—would be the assertion that one certain nature produced 
should be a cause, and that of this entity, and of the same 
entity, something should be this particular thing, and some¬ 
thing else should be endued with quality, and that this 
should belong to quantity, and that to the place where. In 
such a case, may I p,sk, from what sort of nonentity and entity 
will entities subsist? for also multifariously is denominated 
nonentity, since, likewise, this is the case with entity; and 
non-man signifies that which is not this, and the non-straight 
the not being a thing of this description, and the being not- 
three cubits that which does not possess this particular 
quality of measure. Of what sort, therefore, of entity and 
nonentity are many classes of entities ? 

5 The utter Now an advocate of this opinion is desirous of 
impossibility asserting what is false, and of calling this nature 
of tins siheme. nonen tity ou t 0 f which and entity arise the 
many classes of entities that are generated. Wherefore, also, 
it was said that it is requisite that something that is false be 
supposed in the same manner as also geometricians allow, 
hypothetically, that a thing is pedal 1 which is not pedal. 
And it is impossible that these things be so; for neither dc 
geometricians suppose anything that is false—for that is not 
what is the object of the proposition in the syllogism—nor 
are things generated nor corrupted from that which consti¬ 
tutes nonentity after this mode. Since, however, nonentity, 

1 This is Taylor’a translation ; the, word means, “ what is of the 
measure of a foot." 
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according to its declensions, 1 is styled in an equal number of 
ways with tfye categories, and besides this that is denominated 
nonentity which subsists as what is fa’se, and that which 
subsists according to potentiality, from this generation takes 
place—from that which is not-man but man in capacity is 
generated a man, and a thing that is white from that which 
is not-white in energy but white in capacity; and, in like 
manner, is it the case whether both one certain thing is 
generated, and whether many are. 

The inquiry, however, appears to be as to how 6 How does 
“ens,” which ispredicated according to substances, "m»" consti- 
should constitute what is plural; for numbers, tute i |luralu > ? 
and lengths, and bodies, are things that are being produced. 
Now, absurd is the inquiry as to how, indeed, entity which 
constitutes the nature of some particular thing is plural, and 
not also to inquire how it possesses either qualities or quan¬ 
tities. For, beyond all doubt, the indefinite duad is not a 
cause, nor yet the great and the small, that two things are 
white, or that there are many colours, or tastes, or figures, 
for these would be numbers and monads^ But, really sup¬ 
posing that they attended to these inquiries, at least, they 
would have perceived also in them the cause; for the same 
thing, and that which is analogous or proportional, would 
constitute a cause. For the actual deviation is a cause also 
of the opposition that is under investigation by them, as 
subsisting between entity and unity, from which and from 
these such persons seek to generate entities, and have adopted 
their hypothesis in regard of relation and inequality, because 
there neither exists a contrary nor negation of these, but 
one nature of entities as both this particular thing and that 
particular quality. 

And one ought, also, to institute this inquiry, 7 The inquiry 
namely, as to how relatives are plural, but not how relatives 
single. In the present case, however, the inquiry ar “ plural - 
is as to how there are numerous monads beside the first 
one; but they do not also further inquire how there are many 
unequals beside the unequal. Although they employ and 
affirm the existence of the great, the small, the much, the 
few, of which numbers consist—the long, the short, of which 

1 The Latin is “ casus.” Aristotle, in the Grga:on, uses this word 
to mean “ the mood of a syllogism.” 
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length consists—tho broad, the narrow, of which the surface ia 
composed—tiie deep, tho low, of which the bulks 1 consist,— 
and in this way, further, they without doubt affirm the 
existence of as many species of relatives as they may intro¬ 
duce. What, therefore, let me ask, is the cause with these of 
their being plural ? It is requisite, therefore, indeed, as we 
have affirmed, that entity in capacity should be supposed as 
subsisting in each of these; but by one who makes these 
assertions is this also evinced—namely, that this particular 
thing constitutes an entity in capacity, and a substance, but 
nonentity in itself, because it constitutes a relative: just as if 
he should speak of something of such a quality, which is 
neither unity nor entity in capacity, nor a negation of unity 
nor of entity, but one certain tiling which is something belong¬ 
ing to entities; and much more will this bo the case, as has 
been declared, if he prosecuted the inquiry as to tho manner 
how entities are plural, not through the investigation as to the 
mode those things that belong to the same predicamental 
line constitute many substances, or many things endued 
with qualities, bqt how they are many entities; for some 
things, are substances, but some, passive states, and some, 
relations. 

*. The inquiry I' 1 the case, therefore, of the rest of the cate- 
exteiHis'itselr y g orios > the subsistence of plurality involves the 
to the other matter also of some other investigation ; for, on 
categories. account of their not being separable, as the,subject 
becomes, and is plural, and those things that are endued with 
qualities and quantities are plural likewise : although, at 
least, it be necessary that there should subsist a certain 
matter for every genus, save that it is impossible that it 
should involve an existence separable from substances. In 
tiie case, however, of those things subsisting as a certain 
particular thing, there is involved some reason in the 
inquiry how this particular thing is plural, if it will not 
be something particular, and this very particular thing, and 
a certain nature of this description. But rather does this 
doubt originate from hence, how quantities are many sub¬ 
stances in energy, but not one. However, without doubt, even 

' Xy icovs. Tho word Syicos means either “ a curve,” and is akin tc 
i-ytcrAos and the Latin “uncus,” or “a.bulk:” and it is then, according 
to Buttman to be referred to the root* cynuj, tveyn ciV. 
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though this particular thing is not the same with that which 
is a certaij) quantity, it is not expressed how and why 
entities are plural, but how and why quantities are plural. 
For every number signifies a certain quantity, and the 
monad constitutes nothing else than a measure, because it is, 
according to quantity, what is indivisible. If, therefore, a 
quantity be different from that which subsists as a definite 
particular, from what it is that such definite particular results 
is not declared, nor how plurality subsists; but, if it is 
the same, the person who makes the assertion supports many 
contrarieties. 

And one may also prosecute the inquiry, as ■>. what 
regards number, whence are we to obtain our con- "V‘* 
fidence as to their existence? For in the doctrine ence of number, 
of ideas the Idealists furnish a certain cause for „ mathVmm* 
entities, since each one of the numbers con- ucai? 
stitutes a certain idea; but the idea is the cause of exist¬ 
ence to other things, in some way or other, to be sure: for 
let this be assumed as a supposition of theirs. To one, how¬ 
ever, who does not think in this way, on qccount of discern¬ 
ing inherent difficulties independent of the doctrine of ideas, 
the case is different; so that on this account, at least, he does 
not constitute them as numbers : but to one who introduces 
mathematical number, whence, may I ask, is it necessary 
even to have confidence in the existence of number of such a 
description, and in what respect will such be serviceable to 
other things? For neither does such a one say that it is the 
cause of anything who affirms its existence; but such a one 
asserts it as being a certain nature which involves an essen¬ 
tial subsistence: nor does it appear that it is a cause, for all 
the speculations of arithmeticians, as has been stated, will 
likewise have an existence as conversant with objects cogni¬ 
sant to our senses. 


CHAPTER III. 1 

Those, therefore, that posite the existence of , Th08e who 
ideas, and say that these are numbers, should identify idem 
make an attempt to inform us how and why they Wlth numbcr5 ■ 

1 Aristotle has already taken notice of these various subdivisions of 
the theories about numbers, in hook XII. 
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subsist; since, according to the exposition 1 of each, every idea 
constitutes one certain thing that is different from what 
we regard the many as being. Doubtless, however, since 
these tilings are neither necessary nor possible, neither is it 
to be affirmed that mathematical number exists separably, 
or numtiers on account of these at least. But the Pytha- 

with tilings ; goreaus, on account of their perceiving many 

passive qualities of numbers as subsisting in bodies cog¬ 
nisant to the senses, made entities to be nutnbers, I admit, not 
involving, however, a separable existence ; but they regarded 
entities as compounded from numbers. And why so 1 be¬ 
cause the passive qualities of numbers subsist in Harmony, 
or matiiema- and 1,1 the Heaven, and in many other things, 
ticai entities To those, however, who maintain that ma- 

with numbers, thematical number exists merely, nothing of 

this kind is it admissible for them to affirm—that is, if they 
follow their own hypothesis ; but it was asserted by them, 
because of these will there not exist systems of scientific 
knowledge. Wo assert, however, that the ease stands 2 as 
we affirmed formerly. And it is evident that mathematical 
numbers do not possess a separated subsistence; for, if they 
did, the passive qualities of those that have actually been 
separated would uot have bgen resident in bodies. 

2 . Aristotle's The Pythagoreans, indeed, therefore, as regards 
criticism on the a point of this description, are not deserving of 
i ythagoncs. reprehension in any way; but so far, however, as 
they constitute physical or natural bodies out of numbers, 
or, in other words, from things not possessing gravity nor 
having lightness, things involving lightness and heaviness,— 
so far, 1 say, they seem to speak respecting another heaven, 
and other bodies, but uot of those that fall under the notice 
of our senses. 

Those, however, who constitute number as 
involving a separable subsistence because ax¬ 
ioms will not exist as inherent in objects cog¬ 
nisant to the senses; the assertions, likewise, 

1 This is the way Taylor renders this passage. The Latin version, 
however, would construe it as follows:—“ Those who lay down that ideas 
exist, in their making an abstraction of every general, independent of 
many singulars, in this way make an attempt to declare why, and from 
what cause, each is one.” Some copies read ntp\ instead of sropd 

J A fa hna Hnn» in Vinnk 1CTT. 
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of the existence of the other, that is, of the mathematical 
entities, wi(J he true ; and these serve to cause a soothing 
sensation 1 in the soul: and they suppose that numbers exist 
and involve a separable subsistence ; and in like manner is it 
the case with the magnitudes of the mathematicians. It is 
evident, therefore, that also the adverse argument _ will enun¬ 
ciate things that are contrary, and the point which just now 
has been declared a matter of doubt must be decided by 
those who speak in this way—namely, as to why, on the sup¬ 
position of these things not by any means being inherent in 
objects cognisant to our senses, the passive qualities of them 
should be in scnsibles. 

But there are some who, from the fact of the 
existence ot boundaries, and extremities—viz., led to this 
from a point being the boundary of a line, with 

and again, a line of a surface, and a surface of a 
solid—imagine that natures of this description exist necessarily. 
Therefore one ought also to discover, as regards this reason, 
whether it may not in reality be very weak; for neither are 
extremities substances, but rather do all these constitute 
limits or boundaries, since both of walking, and, in general, of 
motion, there exists a certain limit. Is, therefore, this limit 
some particular thing, and a certain substance? but to indulge 
in such a supposition is absurd*. Certainly, however, ad¬ 
mitting that they have even an existence, all of them would 
be found amongst those objects that fall under the notice of 
our senses, for the argument itself proclaims their existence 
in these. Why, then, will they involve a separable sub¬ 
sistence ? 

But, further, would one who was not very 5. why prior 
credulous investigate respecting, therefore, of { 1 r “Sue r noti"i'ng 
course, every number and mathematical natures, to subsequent 
as to why such as these as are prior contribute 
nothing to those that are subsequent; for, according to those 
who say that mathematical natures merely exist, though 
number should not have any existence, yet magnitudes 
will have a subsistence, and though even these were not in 

1 traiVti—“adblandiuntur.” The word literally is applied to animals 
in their fawning; e.g. dogs wigging their tails. I cannot conceiv* 
what has given rise to Taylor’s translating, “ causing perturbation; ” 
he, in all likelihood, followed sonle different reading. 

D D 
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existence, yet still would the soul exist, and such bodies as 
are cognisant to our senses. 

It does not, however, appear from the pheno- 
tion applies 3 ' mena that Nature is devoid of a connexion with 
equally to herself, just in the way that a vicious tragedy 

ideas. might bo. With those, however, who are for 

establishing the subsistence of ideas, this, no doubt, escapes 
them ; for they constitute magnitudes out of matter and 
number—from the duad, indeed, lengths, and from the triad, 
surfaces, perhaps, and from the tetrad, solids, or also from 
other numbers, for there is no difference. But whether, one 
may ask, will those exist, at any rate, as ideas, or what, pray, 
will be the manner of their subsistence, and in what way are 
they contributors to entities, as to their being 1 for, as with 
mathematical entities, so do these neither contribute anything 
in that way. But, assuredly, neither of these doth there exist, 
at least, any theorem, unless one should choose to put in 
motion mathematical entities, and to create certain peculiar 
opinions of his own : but it is not difficult for those who put 
forward any description of hypotheses whatsoever to be able 
to b'c prolix, and to speak without eeasing. 

Those, therefore, who cement together 1 mathe- 
identify'mathe- matical entities with ideas are in this way guilty 
whh C irieas titieS orror i hut the earliest amongst these specula- 
11 eas ‘ tors having constituted two numbers, the one of 
form, and the other of a mathematical nature, by no means 
cither have declared, or would they be able to say, the manner 
how this is effected, and from what mathematical number will 
be compounded. For they make it intermediate between 
formal and sensible number. For, if we suppose that it is 
composed of the great and small, the same will it be with 
that which is belonging to the ideas; but if from some other 
thing that is small and great, this will not be the case, for 
number produces magnitudes. But if he will speak of any¬ 
thing different, he will affirm the existence of many elements ; 
and if the first principle of each thing constitutes a certain 
original unity, there will be in the case of these a something 
that is common—namely, unity. We must likewise investigate 
how, also, these many are one, and, at the same time, in 

TlptirryXurxSfitvot ; this word is skin to y\l<rxpos, which mea ns 
gluey." • 
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regard of the fact that it is an impossibility that number 
should be produced otherwise than from cither unity and an 
indefinite duad. 

Therefore are all these consequences irrational; JjjiencyuKM 11 " 
and they arc at variance both themselves with trated/ 
one another, and with those statements that are reasonable, 
and there appears to be inherent in them the “ long discourse ” 
of Simonides. For a long discourse 1 is like that of the 
slaves, when no wholesome assertion is made. But also they 
appear with respect to those elements, the great and the 
small, to bawl out as if they were being dragged away with 
violence, for by no means are they able to generate number 
without doubling that which proceeds from unity. 

But it is absurd—nay, rather, a certain one of g How can 
the impossibilities of this system—to introduco these systems 
generation in the case of entities that are eternal, generation 1 ? 

As to the Pythagoreans, indeed, therefore, they 10 wh (he 
have no need to labour under doubt whether pyti tagoreans 
they do not introduce or do introduce genera- are 1>hysic,s,s ' 
tiou; for they manifestly affirm that uyi f:y has been esta¬ 
blished, and that, accordingly, what is immediately nearest 
to the Infinite, whether from surfaces, or from colour, 
or from seed, or from such things as they are at a loss to 
declare, is so, because it has been (fragged forward, and bounded 
by a limit or termination. Since, however, they frame Cos¬ 
mogonies, and wish to express themselves physically, it is 
just that they should institute some inquiry concerning 
Nature, but as a departure from the present method of in¬ 
vestigation ; 2 for we are engaged in the investigation of the 
first principles belonging to things that are immovable: 
wherefore, also, wo must examine into the generation of 
numbers of this kind. 

1 6 fiaKpos \6yos. As wo learn from the commentators, the allusion 
here is to certain portions of the writings of Simonides, which he 
styled Arf-yoi 'A tciktoi, “ loose thoughts," as a modem author would style 
them. In these Simonides mentions the sort of language that it would 
be natural to suppose slaves would employ if questioned by their 
masters to give an account of themselves as to certain derelictions of 
duty. “ These would be very tedious, and long, and verbose,” says 
Simonides, “but nothing to the point, no sound reasoning; not even 
would the apology contain a probable argument.” 

1 As Aristotle has already shbwn repeatedly in this Treatise. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


, n f „..«nn.i They do not speak of the generation of the 
in the «y«tem odd number, therefore, as if it -were a thing 
of Pythagoras. ev ;,jent that of the even there is in existence a 
generation; but the even, in the first instance, certain specu¬ 
lators constitute from unequals—I mean, the great and 
small equalised. It is, then, with them necessary that in¬ 
equality should be prior to the equalisation of these. If, 
however, there always existed things in a state of equalisa¬ 
tion, they would not have heen unequal at a prior period; 
for of that always existing there is not anything prior. 
Wherefore, it is evident that it is not for the purpose of 
speculation that they make the generation of numbers. 

„ , .. It involves, however, a doubt , 1 and a subiect- 

between eie- matter tor reprehension, to one who acquires 
S e !waWv. th ° knowledge judiciously, how disposed in respect 
of the good and the fair are elements and first 
principles. The doubt I mean is as follows : namely, whether 
any of those is such as we are disposed to denominate the 
good itself and the best, or whether they are not of this sort, 
but are of subsequent growth? for the difficulty appears to 
be acknowledged by Theologians—by certain amongst those 
of the present day—who do not actually make an assertion of 
this description, but who maintain that from the principle of 
progression found in the nature of entities, the good and 
the fair make their appearance on the stage of Creation. 
This, however, they do, cautious about falling into a real 
difficulty which ensues unto the systems of those who affirm, 
as some do, that unity constitutes a first principle of things. 

3 whore the But the difficulty to which I allude is not 
difficulty lies in started on accouut of this—namely, their ascribing 
vei*y.° ntr0 " “ the well ” to a first principle as a thing that is 
implanted in it—but from the fact of their making 
unity a first principle, and a first principle as an element, 

1 Some make chapter iv. to commence with these words, but I have 
followed Bokker and Didot. 
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and number as consisting from unity. But the poets—those 
of the earhj ages 1 —acted in a way similar to this, so far as 
they assert the dominion and the rule not of these first 
principles, such as Night, and Heaven, or Chaos, or even 
Oceanus, but of Jupiter. 

Notwithstanding, to these persons does it 4 , Antiquity, 
happen that they assert things of this description jn^voui'o'fthe 
on account of their changing the dominative antecedence of 
% principles of the Universe; because those of ,he T “ 
these speculators that, at any rate, were for adopting prin¬ 
ciples of a mingled description , 2 3 and in respect of their not 
broaching their theories in a fabulous garb—-for example, as 
Pherecydes 8 and certain others—have, in point of fact, esta¬ 
blished “ the best ” as the earliest principle of generation. And 
this is the case also with the Magi , 4 * * * and with the Sophoi or 
sages of a subsequent period, such as both Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras; one of whom constituted Harmony as an 
element, and the other made Mind a first principle of things. 
Of those Philosophers, however, who asserted the existence 
of immovable substances, some, I admit, stffirm unity to con¬ 
stitute the actual good; they, however, in the most eminent 
degree regarded unity to constitute the substance of the good. 
The matter of doubt, of course, therefore, comes to this— as 
to what way scientific men ought to express themselves'on 
this subject. 

It would, however, be surprising if in that TheT<; 
which is original, and eternal, and most self- din a para-“' 

1 The speculations in this chapter are most remarkable, indeed, and 
well worthy of the attention of the student. The meaning plainly is 

this, that the poets recognised in the element of good apparent in 
things, a paramount principle of creation. 

3 This word perhaps applies to oi &p\ovTes ; that is, the dominative 
principles which were of a mingled description, were put forward by 
Anaxagoras and EmpedoeleB. 

3 Pherecydes was a very ancient philosopher, and a very enlightened 
one according to Cicero, Tusc. Qusest. lib i. c. 16. Diogenes Laertius 
makes him one of the “ wise men of Greece.” As to his philosophy, 
we are given to understand that he coincided with his contemporary 
Anaximander in most points. 

* As to the Magi, the student will do well to consult, amongst 

many other sources of information. Gibbon's Decline and Fall, c. viii. 

Stanley’s Uistory of Chaldaie Philosophy, pvrt 16 ; Diogenes Laertiu*. 

book I, Introduction; and Hyde, De Religioae Persarum. 
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mount princi- sufficient for its own subsistence, this very origi- 
pie in creation. attribute—I mean, the self-sufficiency and 

the conservation of itself—should not be discovered as that 
which constitutes what is good. But, undoubtedly, not on 
account of anything else is it incorruptible or sufficient to 
itself, than on account of its existence or condition of sub¬ 
sistence after an excellent mode. Whortffore, indeed, the 
assertion of the existence of a first principle of this descrip¬ 
tion appears reasonable, as far as its reality is concerned, 
o Docs the For this, however, to be unity, or, if not unity, 
to con- both an element and an element of numbers, is 
stitute unity i j m p 0 SS ibi e . f or mU ch difficulty is coincident with 
an hypothesis of this kind, and certain speculators, in their 
attempts to avoid this, have lost sight of the point in ques¬ 
tion, when they acknowledged unity to constitute an original 
first principle and an element of things, but a principle and 
an element of number, however—I mean, mathematical 
number. For, supposing this to be the case, all the monads 
would become a something that is good, and there would 
exist n certain fair supply of things which are good. 

Further, if forms constitute numbers, all the 
soived"by h the" forms will be such as some certain thing or other 
idealist. that is good. Notwithstanding, lot any one 

suppose the existence of idefls of any description whatsoever 
he feels disposed to admit; for, allowing that they are to be 
classed amongst things that are good 1 merely, ideas will not 
constitute substances : but if, also, they are to rank amongst 
substances, all animals and plants are good, and the parti¬ 
cipants of these likewise. 

s. n.miter of Now, both do these absurdities concur with 

identifying the this hypothesis, and what is contrary constitutes 
to dta06 V toge- an element, whether we assume it to bo plurality 
ther - or inequality; and groat and small will amount 

to what is an actual evil. Wherefore, no doubt, a certain 
philosopher avoided the connexion of the good with unity, 
as if, on this hypothesis, it would be what is contrary, since 
generation arose from contraries, that the nature of plurality 
should necessarily be evil. Some, however, affirm the unequal 
to be of the nature of evil. 

1 This reminds one of the doctrines of Plato, in his yearnings after 
the realization of the various virtues ul form. 
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Therefore do all these entities happen to have 9 Evj) in w> 
a share in what is evil, except unity—which con- Way"is the good 
stitutes actdal unity—and we find that numbers ln capaclty ' 
participate in a more unmixed state than magnitudes; it 
also follows that evil is a place of the good, and that it 
shares in and desires after that which is subject to decay of 
itself; for one contrary is corruptive of another contrary. 
And if it is the case, as we have affirmed, that matter 
constitutes everything that subsists in capacity—as fire in 
* capacity is the matter of fire in energy—evil will constitute 
the good itself in potentiality. 

Now, all these results concur partly in con- , 0 Source of 
sequence of their constituting every first prin- the foregoing 
ciple as an element, and partly in consequence °i >mlon! ’- 
of their making contraries first principles, and partly because 
they make unity itself a first principle of things, and partly 
because they regard numbers as first substances, and suoh as 
involve a separable subsistence, and because they take the 
same view of the species or forms. 


CHAPTER V. 

If, therefore, also, the non-positing of the good , wllat foI _ 
in the rank of first principles, and the positing it 1 C 0 1 * > 8 ™ C "J 5 
in the way we have alluded to, be what is impos- the to Uyaud* 
sible, it is evident that first principles are not 
correctly assigned, nor the primary substances. 

Yet oue does not form his opinions correctly, either if he 
should assimilate the first principles of the Universe to the 
principle belonging to animals and plants; because from 
things that are indefinite and unfinished there arise always 
things that are more perfect. Wherefore, also, in the case of 
the Primary Substances, they affirm that it happens in this 
way, that neither does any particular entity constitute actual 
unity. For in objects that are here—that is, that fall under 
the notice of our senses—are the first principles perfect from 
which these objects derive their original; for man begets 
man, and the seed is not that which is first. But it would be 
absurd, also, the making ,a place along with mathematical 
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solids—for the place of singulars is peculiar to them ; where¬ 
fore are they topically or locally separable, mathematical 
solids, however, are not situated in any certain Ideality ; and 
the assertion that they will be situated, indeed, somewhere, 
and at the same time not to say what the place is, is absurd. 

2 How does But it would become those who say that 
number ori- entities are compounded of elements, and that 
first'principles ! numbers are the first of entities, that they should, 
by thus making a division as to how one thing 
derives an existence from another, express themselves in such 
a way as to make us acquainted after what manner number 
originates from certain first principles, whether this takes 
place by means of mixture. 

3. is it by mix- Neither, however, is everything that has 

ture? undergone mxiture different from that which 

is being produced; and unity will not be a thing that 
involves a separable subsistence, nor a different nature : 
but they wish that it should be after this manner. Does 
or by syn- number, however, we may ask, subsist through 
thesis! composition as a syllable? But in this case it 

is requisite that there should be position; and he who 
employs his understanding thereupon will comprehend unity 
apart from plurality. Number, then, will constitute this, 
thqt is, a monad and plurality, or unity and inequality. 
And since that body which subsists from certain entities 
subsists partly as from things that are inherent, and partly 
that this is not the case, in which, may I ask, will number bo 
found ? for those things which do not subsist in this way, as 
from those that are inherent, are no other than those of 
or in the way wll ich there is generation. Does it, however, 
a tiling is from then, subsist as from seed ? But it is not pos- 
’ !U! sible for anything to proceed forth from what is 

indivisible. Shall wo say, however, that it arises from a con¬ 
trary that does not involve a permanent subsistence ? But 
whatever things subsist in this manner, are also from some¬ 
thing else that does possess a permanent subsistence. 

4. Different Since, therefore, as regards unity, one Philo- 

theories of sopher, in fact, posites it as a thing that is con- 
duced different trary to plurality, and another as what is cou- 
reeulte. trary to inequality, employing unity as if it were 

equality, number should, therefore, subsist as if it were from 
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contraries. There will then be something else from which, as 
involving a permanent subsistence, a generation of the other 
is brought about. Further, why then, at all, are the other 
things of this sort subject to decay, as many.as have their 
existence from contraries, or wherein contraries are to be 
found ?—why, I say, are they subject to decay, even though 
they may arise fr<Jm everything ? and yet that this be not 
the case with number. For respecting this nothing is de¬ 
clared, although a contrary, which is both inherent and not 
inherent, destroys that which is contrary to itself; as. for 
instance, discord, mixture: and yet, at any rate, such ought 
not necessarily to be the case ; for the former is not contrary 
to the latter, at least. 

There has been, however, no determination 
arrived at either, as to the mode in which num- ® j to a tiie e mode 
bors are causative of substances, and of existence, of the causality 
whether as limits, for example, points of magni- ofnumbcrs - 
tides; and according to the arrangements adopted by Eurytus, 
that a certain number belongs to a certain thing, as this 
number belongs to man, and that to horse, just as they who 
refer numbers to figures, the triangle anS the square, thus 
assimilating the forms of plants to pebbles of calculation? 1 
Or, shall we say that this is the case with the ratio or the 
symphony of numbers? And, #n like manner, it is so .as 
regards man, and everything else: but, as regards then the 
passive states, how, may I ask, are they numbers, such as 
the white, and sweet, and hot? 

That numbers, however, do not constitute sub- c Numbera do 
stances, and that they are not causes of form, is not constitute 
plain; for reason, that is, the formal principle, substances - 
constitutes substance, but number constitutes matter, as the 
number or substance of flesh or bone. In this way are there 
three of fire, and two of earth : and number, whatsoever it 
may bo, is invariably of certain things, and constitutes either 
what is fiery or earthy, or of the nature of a monad. Sub¬ 
stance, however, is that which consists in being so much with 
relation to so much, according to mixture; but this no longer 
constitutes number, but a proportion or ratio of the mixture 
of corporeal numbers, or certain other things. Neither, 
therefore, does number constitute a cause in respect of pro- 
1 For the allusion contained in these words, vide note p. 413, 
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duetion, nor does it as number exist at all, nor as such num¬ 
ber as is of the nature of a monad, nor as matter, nor as 
the formal principle, and the form itself of things. But, 
undoubtedly, neither does it constitute that on account of 
which a thing subsists—I mean, of course, the final cause of 
things. 


CHAPTER YI. 

One, however, might also doubt what “ the 
well” is which originates from numbers, if mix¬ 
ture is to bo found in number, either in that 
which is rational, or in that which is odd. For 
now would nothing more conducive to health arise from water 
and honey being thrice three times mingled ; but it would 
be of more service in that way supposing that there were 
to subsist no proportion in the condiments, but that it be 
watery, or, in number that which is an unmixed entity. 
Further, the ratios—I mean those belonging to the mixtures 
—consequent upon the addition of numbers are not found 
in numbers themselves, as the ratio between 3 and 2 is that 
of 3: 2, not thrice two, however, for there ought to bo the 
sapie genus in the multiplications. Wherefore, it is necessary 
that both by the A should be measured the order in which 
the ABG is to be found, and by the D, that which DEZ 
will assume. Wherefore, there must be the same measure 
in all things. Therefore, there will be of fire BEGZ, and 
of water the number twice three. 

2. Conse- But if it be necessary that all things should 

making 8 a°i participate of number, it is requisite, likewise, 

things share in that there should be a concurrence of many things 
aah’.eiL, that are the same, and that there should bo the 
same number for this and for another. Is this thing, there¬ 
fore, a cause, and on account of this is there anything that 
is done, 1 or is it obscure, such, for instance, as is a certain 
number of the revolutionary movements of the sun; and, 
again, of those of the moon ; and the life and age of each of 
the animal creation, at least? What obstruction, then, I may 
ask, is there to some of these being square, but others of them 
1 irpaypa is the thing done, irpdiis the method of doing it. 


1. What is the 
to eZ that ori¬ 
ginates from 
number ? 
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cubical and equal to each other, and others twofold. For there 
is no hindrance to this: but it is necessary that they be 
intimately connected with these, if all things are wont to 
participate in common of number; and if it should be admis¬ 
sible that things which differ from each other should fall 
under the same number. Wherefore, if the same number 
happens to be fou#d in certain things, those will be the same 
with one another, having the same form of number; as sun 
^and moon will be the same, having the same numerical form. 

But why are these causes of things? There „ 
are seven vowels, no doubt, and seven chords or iit y of numbers 
harmonies, and seven Pleiades, 1 and within seven in ' 

years some animals cast their teeth—some, at 
any rate, do so, and some do not—and seven in number w'ere 
those warriors that undertook the famous expedition against 
Thebes. 2 Is it, then, the case, because such a particular 
number is naturally suited for such purposes, that on this 
account either those chieftains amounted to seven, or that the 
Pleiades consist of seven stars ; or were the “ Septem contra 
Thebas ” so on account of the gates of Thebes, or through 
some other different cause? If, however,*we reckon in this 
manner, and assign twelve stars to Arcturus, at least, yet 
others agree in assigning a greater number; since XY Z 
they affirm to constitute syniphtftiies, and that because those 
are three, these also are three. But that there may be ten 
thousand things of this sort no one in the least feels any 
concern ; for G and It would be one sign. But if because 
each of the others is twofold, hut another is not so—now the 
cause is, inasmuch as there being three places, one in each is 
added to S—on this account there subsist three only, but not 
because there are three symphonies, since there are, at least, 
more symphonies than three ; yet in the present instance there 
cannot any longer bo more than three. Now, these philoso¬ 
phers, also, are not unlike the ancient interpreters of Homer, 8 
who discover minute, but fail to observe important, similitudes. 

1 Aristotle himself wrote a work upon astronomy, which has not come 
down to us. 

2 This alludes to the well-known defence of Thebes against the 
Argives, led on by Polynices against his brother Eteocles, who chose 
six chieftains beside himself—just as Aristotle states—that there 
might be one commander posted at each of the gates. 

2 Possibly this sneer may have been levelled against those phi- 
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«. The opinions Certain speculators, however, assert that there 
of others on are many such like particulars ; as, ( for instance, 
th« subject. even as regards media, one medium is nine, 
whereas another is eight, and a verse of seventeen feet is 
equal in number to these. Now they say that the verse ascends 
on the right in nine syllables, but in eight on the left, and that 
the distance is equal, both in letters from A to Z, and in 
musical instruments from the most grave sound to the most 
acute, the number of which constitutes an equality in the, 
all-various melody of the Heaven. One ought not, however, 
to observe things of this kind (for no one would entertain 
a shadow of doubt as regards them) ; nor ought we to make 
any assertions concerning them, nor to attempt to discover 
them ift things that are eternal ; since, also, they arc to be 
discovered in things that are subject to corruption. 

, _ , Those natures, however, in numbers that are 

v. 1 llv CttUSrt* — . , . _ 

lity of numbers the subjects of applause, and the things contrary 
to these, and in general those that fall under our 
notice in the mathematical sciences—as some, 


cannot be 
proved; 


losophers of the very early ages who sought to win assent to their 
theories by enlisting in their favour the sanction of the popular 
Religion. Now, this many of them endeavoured to accomplish by 
attempting to prove their do chines to be in harmony with certain 
systems of science capable of being extracted, as they alleged, from an 
allegorical interpretation of Homer’s poetry. Supposing, however, that 
Aristotle here directs his attack against the “ Critics,” technically so 
termed, such censure must be received with some latitude, for we have 
the names of, at least, four of these Critics, free from the imputation of 
such extravagances in interpretation, and which, as such, have been 
indissolubly united with the Iliad and Odyssey, namely, Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, and Crates. At the same 
time, we must allow that the complaint uttered in the text has been 
reiterated by those who have had occasion to examine into the critical 
labours of Antiquity upon the Homeric writings. Indeed, in a matter 
of the kind, Aristotle himself was no contemptible authority, for he 
produced poems from his own pen, one of which has been preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (p. 183, Bohn’s Trans.). In tho “ Poetics,” too, we 
can see how completely he has mastered the difficulties of his subject, 
and we have reason to think that he wrote more at large upon it in 
other works— c. g. his riepl XIoirjT&i /—that have unfortunately perished. 
In fact, there was no quarter of the regions of knowledge — the 
“ globus intellectualis,” as Bacon would say—so far as they had been 
explored by mankind at that primitive period of the world’s mfetory, 
but had been fully penetrated by the sagacity of this extraordinary 
man. 
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in fact, affirm them to be, and constitute them as causes of 
Nature—appear to persons, at least, who view the matter m 
this light, ter escape their notice ; for according to no one of 
the modes of those that are defined respecting first principles 
is any of them causative. And yet they do make manifest that 
point, namely, that “the well” has a subsistence, and that to 
the co-ordination <n the case of the fair belong the odd, the 
straight, the equal, the powers of certain numbers. For at the 
same time subsist seasons, and such a particular number, and 
‘‘other things, therefore, of this sort—such as they gather from 
mathematical theorems—'these all involve this power or 
capacity. Wherefore, also, they seem like unto casual coinci¬ 
dences ; for they are accidents, no doubt, yet all are appro¬ 
priate to one another, the analogical, however, is one.. For in 
each category of entity is there the analogical; as the straight 
in length is analogous to the even in superficies, to, perhaps, 
the odd in number, and In colour to the white. 

Further, numbers which are in the species do # As 
not constitute causes 1 of things harmonic, and the shown ufthe 6 
like ; for those that are equals in the species ^umbeo 0 ™ 8 * 
differ from each other, for likewise do the Aonads 
differ. Wherefore, on account of these things, at least, we 
must not constitute them species. As regards the conse¬ 
quences, indeed, then, that ensue; both these, and even stih 
more than these, can be collected. They appear, however, to 
furnish a proof of the fact that the supporters of tho Ideal 
Hypothesis fall into many errors respecting the generation of 
them, and that in no way can a connexion be traced in their 
systems; inasmuch as mathematical species do not involve 
a subsistence separable from sensibles, as some affirm; nor do 
these constitute the first principles of things. 

1 The causality of numbers Eurytus—its great patron'—was in the 
habit of proving to its opponents by the following curious illustration: 
— Smearing a wall with a substance capable of being impressed with a 
sketch of the human figure, ho would then take numerous small pebbles 
of various colours, and fix them within the outlines of the face, hands, 
and so on, till all of them were exhausted. At other times he would 
do the same in the case of the picture of a plant. The amount of 
pebbles thus employed he would assign as the causative number of 
man or plant in the reality of things. This plainly is the allusion in 
the words (chap, v), atpouoiovvrai if/i)<f>ois rds arpoppds rav (pvruv, “por¬ 
traying the forms of plants by means of pebbles.’’ This Eurytus wa» 
a Pythagorean, and a disciple of'Philolaus. 
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ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

There lias prevailed some diversity of opinion as to the import 
of the word Metaphysics, rd fierd ra <pv<ni<d. 

Man’s natural thirst for knowledge is indicated by what fact, 
according to Aristotle ? 

State the Stagyrite’s object in reminding us of our natural desire 
of knowledge. 

A graduated scale of intelligence is observable in the animal 
creation. 

Why is this fact in Natural History brought under notice? 

Amongst the senses, we award the superiority to the sense ot 
sight. Why ? 

What distinguishes man from the other animals, in respect of his 
means of acquiring knowledge ? 

Point out the difference between Art and Experience. 

Show that you understand Aristotle’s object in noticing this 
difference. 

Why does Aristotle award the superiority to Art compared with 
Experience, and how does this bear on the science of Ontology? 

What, in fact, is the distinguishing trait in the scientific man ? 

How does Aristotle account for the admiration that is bestowed 
upon the inventor of any art whatsoever? 

Signify the difference between animate and inanimate things, in 
regard of the fulfilment of their proper functions. 

The wonder evoked bv clever discoveries i3 entirely independent 
of their utility. Show tnis to be the fact. 

Historical proof of this. 

In what part of Aristotle’s works are we to look for his distinction 
between Art and Science ? 
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As regards the experienced, why do we find them compassing their 
objects more successfully than the mere theorist ? 

Aristotle illustrates this from the science of Medicine. 

When do we award the superiority to Experience over Art ? And 
when do we the same to Art over Experience ? 

State Aristotle’s object, that he has in view, in undertaking his 
present Treatise on Metaphysics. 

«' 

CHAPTER II. 

Allowing Metaphysics to be conversant with causes, as such, 
" what inquiry presents itself next in order ? 

What determines this precise order ? 

Give an analysis of Aristotle’s Sophos, or “ Wise Man,” as well 
as of his Sophia, or Wisdom ? 

Mr. Maurice well points out in what respect Aristotle in these 
Analyses departed from his predecessors. 

Could you show how these Analyses bear on the subject of meta¬ 
physical science P 

What do we term Science “ par excellence ?” 

Knowledge after all is eligible for its own sake. Could you prove 
tliis ? 

' The purely speculative character of the higher sciences is mani¬ 
fested in the earliest systems of Philosophy. . 

Now, this fact bears immensely on the question of the dignity of 
Metaphysical Science. 

What object has Aristotle in his mention of Simonides, in this 
second chapter ? • . 

Why is it not correct to asoribo Philosophy to an origin merely 
human ? 

Aristotle mentions the general sense of mankind on the nature of 
a cause. 

Would not this determine the origin of Metaphysical Science ? 

Aristotle censures a certain view of the Divine nature prevalent 
amongst the poets. 

This view, however, seems supported by what is often observed 
actually to take place. 

Regarding Metaphysics as a science of causes, determine the order 
of its development ? 

Now, does this order correspond with that assumed by the rest of 
the sciences ? 

Illustrate this from Geometry. 

CHAPTER III. 

Why has Aristotle occasion to examine into how many genera 
eauses may be reduced ? 

Has he made a similar rsduetiou in any other part of his writing* • 



Point out from the History of Philosophy any fact that testifies 
to the permanence of this fourfold division of causes. 

It is the nature of Metaphysics as a science that forces on Aristotle 
his review of the Greek Philosophy. Why ? 

This review, however, will be serviceable to the Metaphysician. 
Why ? 

Now, what is the Stagyrite’s general objection—stated almost from 
the start—against the entire Greek Philosophy f 

He proceeds to make good this objection from the mention of 
particular systems. 

Could you state—as given by Aristotle—the notion of the ancient"' 
Philosophers about the nature of “an element”? 

Whom does the Stagyrite specify as the author of the Materialistic 
Philosophy ? 

Do Cicero and Aristotle agree in their view of the system of 
Thales ? 

We can find traces according to Aristotle of the Thaletian Philo¬ 
sophy, amongst the very ancient Theologians in their Theogonies. 

The Philosophy, however, of Thales does not entirely contradict 
experience. 

Aristotle states what he considers to be the origin in Nature of 
the principles put forward by Thales. 

Aristotle mentions water as an object of adjuration amongst the 
gods. What object has lie in this ? 

What Philosophers does the Stagyrite bring under review next? 

These ancient Philosophers unconsciously adopted oorrect prin¬ 
ciples. i 

this exemplified, in the most eminent degree, in the philosophy 
of Parmenides. 

But, after all, what was the real difficulty that obviously presented 
itself to'the mind of those speculators ? 

How, for example, did Anaxagoras endeavour to get over this 
difficulty ? 

Does Aristotle consider Auaxagoras as the discoverer of the 
“ efficient cause ” ? 

The efficient cause, put forward by the early Philosophers, uncon¬ 
sciously to themselves, really involved the solution of two sets of 
phenomena. 

Do Cicero and Aristotle agree in their view of the Anaxagorean 
Philosophy ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

How comes Aristotle to mention the system of Hesiod ? 

The same difficulty presented itself in the way of Hesiod, as of 
the rest of the early speculators. 

Now, Aristotle states, that if you‘really compare the system of 
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Empedocles with the actual phenomena, this same difficulty will pre¬ 
sent itself here also. 

Even granting, however, that the efficient cause was recognised 
by Empedocles, show that his treatment of it is incomplete. 

What other Philosophers does Aristotle mention in this chapter ? 

Does not the same objection lie against these, likewise, as those 
already mentioned Pj 

Aristotle gives us a sketch of part of the Demoeritic Philosophy. 

Cicero, for example, amongst others, notices a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple in the philosophy of Democritus, quite overlooked by Aristotle. 

Who is the best exponent in modern times of the Demoeritic 
Philosophy ? 

Do all philosophers agree with Aristotle and Cicero in the ascrip¬ 
tion of the Atomic hypothesis to Leucippus and Democritus ? 

CHAPTER V. 

How does Aristotle account for the rise of such a School as that 
of the Pythagoreans P 

Could you state the grounds upon which the Pythagoreans them¬ 
selves rested their theory of Numbers P 

What was the precise object which the Pythagoric Philosophers 
had in view in their introduction of a Co-ordinate Series— ava-roixla ? 

What are probably the best sources for obtaining information upon 
the Philosophy of Pythagoras? 

What Philosopher docs Aristotle mention as adopting a system 
similar to that of the Pythagoreans i* 

In what respect does Aristotle consider Pythagoras as contributing 
most to Metaphysical Science P 

Is there no other Philosopher that can contend with Pythagoras 
for the credit of inventing the Philosophy of the Italic Schools P 

Was Parmenides really the originator of the Philosophy of Unity 
—the t6!v? 

Could you state the difference between the systems of Parmenides 
and Melissus P 

In the enunciation of his theories, Parmenides was more circum¬ 
spect than others of his school. 

At the end of this chapter Aristotle furnishes his readers with the 
conclusion suggested by the review of thus much of the Greek 
Philosophy. 

Even in the Pythagorean treatment of the to tI tori, there was 
imperfection inherent. How so P 

Is there any trace of the Pythagorean Philosophy to be found 
elsewhere, save in the schools of Italy P 
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CHAPTER VI. 

What famous system is brought under review in this chapter? 

Is there any connexion between the Platonic and the Pythagorean 
Philosophies, according to Aristotle P 

What part has Cratylus in the rise and progress of Platonism ? 

Is there any system from which Platonism may be considered as a 
reaction, according to Aristotle P 

To what extent are we to admit the influence of the Soeratic on 
the Platonic Philosophy ? 

According to Mr. Maurice, in bis Analysis of the Metaphysics, 
Aristotle is ungenerous towards the fame of Socrates on this very 
point. 

In some respects the difference between the systems of Plato and 
Pythagoras was merely nominal. 

Could you point out some particulars where the Pythagoreans 
agreed, and some others where they differed witli the Platonists ? 

To what extent does Plato go in the number of his causes P 

What particular Science does Aristotle allow the Platonists the 
credit of bringing forward P 

CHAPTER VII. 

One point Aristotle considers as positively settled by reason of 
the foregoing review. 

This is exemplified in the case of the Platonics, and Italics, and 
others. , 

What is the chief value of Platonism in regard of the theory of 
Causation p 

In Chapter VII. Aristotle indicates the completeness of his four¬ 
fold division of causes. 

This chapter is a repetition of what has gone before, but is not, on 
that account, the less deserving of attention, according to Mr. Maurice. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

What system is noticed by Aristotle in the beginning of this 
chapterP 

What may be considered as the general fault of those who put 
forward a material cause only P 

What systems of material causes are attacked in this chapter by 
Aristotle ? 

The system of Anaxagoras is partly true, and partly false, in the 
opinion of Aristotle. 

The Pythagoreans agree and differ with the Materia.ists, in wbat 
respect P 

How do yon account for the divergence of the Pythagoreans from 
the Natural Philosophers in their several systems ? 
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The absurdities of the Pythagoric theory of Numbers are again 
exposed by Aristotle. Where ? 

CHAPTER IX. 

This chapter opens with an attack on what famous hypothesis P 

Does Aristotle repeat this attack in any other portion of his 
writings ? 

Could you point out the general arguments employed for the 
overthrow of Plato’s Ideal theory ? 

What seems to be Aristotle’s leading objection to this hypothesis? 

Why does the Ideal theory destroy its own pretensions to truth ? 

Show that it proves too much. 

Can these ideas, as the Platonists contend, constitute the models 
of created things P 

What erroneous principle laid down in the Phredo is stigmatized 
here by Aristotle ? 

What is the greatest source of perplexity in the Ideal theory ? 

Had the Ideal theory any advocates besides Plato P 

Does Aristotle confine his remarks merely to a refutation of Plato’s 
Ideal hypothesis ? 

CHAPTER X. 

What is this chapter chiefly engaged with jj 

Are we possessed of any innate knowledge of things? 

After what mode is every disciplinary system attained unt.oP 

What general method is adopted by Aristotle in his review of the 
systems of the Greek Philosophers# . 

What line of distinction may be drawn between the several systems 
thus brought under review ? 

What, then, may be stated as Aristotle’s leading aim in this review 
of the Greek Philosophy ? 

Does the Stagyrite entirely abandon the principles put forward in 
the theories of his predecessors P 

This would contradict Aristotle’s usual method in handling the 
literary labours of others. Show why ? 

What does Aristotle promise to investigate, as suggested by the 
speculations to be found in Book I. ? 


BOOK I. THE LESS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Can you show that there is any connexion between Book I. th f * 
Greater, and Book I. the Less ? 

This has been denied bv some—on what grounds P 
® E 9 
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What, in general, evinces the difficulty of attaining unto a system 
vf truth P 

This difficulty may arise from an unsuspected source, 

Aristotle illustrates this. 

How does Aristotle establish the progressiveness of Truth. 

Dr. Whewell employs reasoning of the same kind. 

The principles thus established go to prove the reality of such a 
science as Metaphysios. o 

CHAPTER II. 

What object has the Stagyrite in proving that there is an infinite 
progression of causes P 

What modern Philosopher takes up the same point for the purpose 
of demonstrating the necessity of God’s existence ? 

What absurdity is involved in supposing an infinite progression in 
the case of the Pinal Cause ? 

One tliiug may be generated from another in more senses than one. 
CHAPTER III. 

Show the influence of habit upon the progress of speculation. 

How does Aristotle illustrate this influence ? 

Is tire same amount of accuracy to be demanded in everything P 

People run into extl ernes on this point. 

There is an announcement made in this chapter, which has given 
rise, to a suspicion of the entire of Book 1. the Less being out of 
place. 

To whom has this Book been ascribed ? 

What, in general, has induced commentators to question its 
authenticity P 


BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

What is the nature and aim of Book II. P 

How does Aristotle justify the principle of doubting in Philosophy? 
What illustration does he give of this ? 

Could you mention some of the principal questions started for 
discussion ? 

Which of these questions is the roost important in its connexion 
with Metaphysical Science ? 

What is the difference in the mode of treating these questions in 
Book II.. as compared with Book III. ? 
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Are all the questions discussed in the order in which they are 
stated P 

Are these^questions discussed at all beyond Book II. ? 

CHAPTER II. 

Could you mention the questions discussed in this chapter P 

Why did Aristippus inveigh against the Mathematical Sciences? 

What is the origin of the Science of Geodesy ? 

The connexion of apodeiktic principles with the Science of Meta¬ 
physics gives rise to a great portion of the subject-matter for dis¬ 
cussion in Books III. and X. 

CHAPTER III. 

What are the questions discussed in this chapter ? 

How many sorts of substances are there ? 

What view was taken by the Platonists on this point ? 

Could you mention the parts of the Metaphysics where these 
several substances are severally examined into ? 

CHAPTER IV. 

There is a most important question discussed in this chapter— 
what is it P 

How does Aristotle show the absurdity of supposing the non¬ 
existence of a something that involves a separable subsistence ? 

Aristotle exposes the Theology of the Ilesiodic School. 

Even Empedocles is guilty of ^consistency in his treatmest of 
the question of the corruptibility of some things compared with the 
incorruptibility of others. 

After all, what is the great difficulty that obviously presents itself 
in the solution of this question P 

What tenet, put forward by Plato and the Pythagoreans, is also 
discussed ? 

Were all the Philosophers agreed—according to Aristotle—con¬ 
cerning the sameness of the ro or with the ro tv? 

CHAPTERS V. AND VI. 

What are the questions examined into in these two chapters ? 

The order in which these questions were stated at the first is now 
broken in upon. 

How does Aristotle show the importance of settling such a question, 
as to whether numbers and surfaces are substances ? 

Where haye we a more minute discussion of the subsistence of 
entities in energy and capacity P 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

What is the difference between this Book and the foregoing? 

What is the essential difference between Metaphysics and the rest 
of the Sciences ? 

What particular Science illustrates this ? 

CHAPTER II. 

W jit is not the unity of Metaphysics, as a Science, destroyed by 
the multiplicity of its subject-matter ? 

In what way does Aristotle illustrate the relation subsisting be¬ 
tween Metaphysics and the rest of the Sciences P 

Aristotle mentions in this chapter a work of his that has not come 
down to us. 

Is it not the same thing to say a science of entity as a science of 
unity ? 

How does the Science of the Ontologist come to be concerned 
with privation and contraries ? 

- CHAPTER III. 

Is Ontology concerned with apodeiktic principles ? 

What principle is it that wc must all go upon P 

What sect of philosophers sought to impugn this most evident 
first principle ? 

Aristotle establishes the unity of metaphysical science from the 
analogy of the science of number P 

CHAPTER TV. 

What seven arguments are laid down in this chapter against the 
assertion that contradictions are true P 

Different modes of refutation are requisite for different sorts of 
sc ep tics. 

Why does Aristotle contend for the value of Definition as an in¬ 
strument for the refutation of Scepticism ? 

State the nature of the two practical arguments put forward in 
this chapter for the overthrow of the system of the sceptic. 

CHAPTER V. 

State the origin of the hypothesis of Protagoras. 

This origin is exemplified m an opinion entertained amongst certain 
speculators, as to the nature of sense—atirdijcris. 

Aristotle appeals to antiquity fxr the- existence of this opinion. 
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After all, however, there was some foundation in tjje nature of 
things for the Heraelitics to build their system upon. 

Three leading arguments put forward by Aristotle against the 
dogma of Protagoras of “ the truth of the Apparent,” 

This chapter contains another practical refutation of Scepticism. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Tiie absurdity ot a system of Scepticism is acknowledged bv the 
sceptics themselves. 

What general absurdity is involved in the assumption of the truth 
of the Apparent ? 

There is, perhaps, a sense in which the Apparent may be regarded 
as true. 

This sense, however, exposes the fallacy of Protagoras’ dogma. 
CHAPTER VII. 

How does Aristotle show that there is no mean between contra¬ 
diction ? 

Give the origin of Paradox. 

Show the different tendencies of the assumptions of Anaxagoras 
compared with those of Heraclitus. 

CHAPTER VIII. • 

A summary of the principles espoused by different sceptics is 
given in this chapter. 

The chief instrument the Philosopher should use in the refutation 
of Scepticism. 

Aristotle here notices a mode of overthrowing the sceptic, which 
was a great favourite in the schools of modern Philosophy. 


BOOK IV. 

CHAPTERS I.—VI. 

What important metaphysical terms does Aristotle classify under 
the denomination apxv P 

Give some of the significations of the word ainov ? 

Was Aristotle the first to distinguish otoixeIov from apxv P 

What was the notion of Empedocles as to the signification of the 
term <f>vcris ? 

What is remarkable in the mode of definition adopted in the ease 
of the word avayKalos ? 

Aristotle defines, in Chapter VI., body, surface, point, and monad. 

Is the term defined in this chapter examined into in any other part 
of the Metaphysics ? 
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CHAPTERS VII.—XIV. 

Entity has several significations. < 

Could you mention a figurative meaning of this word noticed by 
Aristotle elsewhere ? 

Mention some of the different-sorts of opposition? 

Various senses are there in which we may employ the terms “prior” 
and “ subsequent ” ? «' 

Is it with a view of forming correct notions on the subject of 
causation that Aristotle defines irporepov Kai verrepov ? Metaphorical 
meaning of the word bivapis ? 

CHAPTERS XV.—XX. 

How does Aristotle define the word ao'pLoros ? 

Aristotle notices a metaphorical signification of the word reXnos. 

What other term, already defined, does Aristotle consider in its 
meanings as equally extended with the word iripas ? 

Td Kaff o —-how does Mr. Maurice illustrate the meaning of this 
term ? 

Does Aristotle intend to define e|tr, in Chapter XX., in its ethical 
aspect ? 

CHAPTERS XXI.—XXX. 

How could you best translate the phrase ro riv&t, defined in 
Chapter XXIV. ? 

Aristotle’s mode of defining the term icoXo/9ds hears on a question 
discussed by Locke. „ 

How does Aristotle define “ Genus?” 

Aristotle defines the term i/reOSos in a way that he subsequently 
takes notice of. 

This definition is levelled against a famous Philosopher. 

What difference is there between the accidental and the indefinite? 


BOOK V. 

CHAPTER I. 

In what aspect are causes and principles viewed by the Ontologiat? 

Aristotle gives an a fortiori proof from Physics of the necessity of 
the existence of such a science as Metaphysics. 

Indeed, this is equally true with all the sciences. 

What argument does the Stagyrite most insist upon for the 
reality of such a science as Metaphysics ? 

What characteristic quality of metaphysical science is it that 
imparts so much dignity to it r 
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Could you show any inconsistency in Aristotle here P 

The speculative sciences may bo divided into three. 

Which anupgst these does Aristotle regard as the most eligible P 

CHAPTER II. 

Thebe are certain aspects under which the subject-matter of 
Metaphysics may be regarded, which are designedly omitted by 
Aristotle. 

Plato took a correct view of the science of the Sophist. 

The nature and cause of the Accident show that there cannot be a 
•science of it. 

Aristotle proves the same practically. 

He confirms his assertion from the nature of Sophistical Science. 
CHAPTERS III. AND IY. 

Show the absurdity of denying the existence of the Accident. 

What cause does the Accident fall under ? 

Are truth and falsehood subjective merely P 

Why does Aristotle omit that view of entity and non-entity which 
connects them with truth and falsehood P 

What, then, are the two aspects of the t6 ov which are passed over 
in the Metaphysics ? 

Aristotle illustrates, by an example, the ab^irdity of denying the 
existence of the Accident. 


BOOK VI. 

CHAPTERS L—III. 

What is the most important sense of the to Sv —at least, to the 
Ontologist ? 

This assertion is confirmed from usage. 

What controversy amongst the old Philosophers is hereby settled, 
according to Mr. Maurice ? 

Are all speculators agreed on the different sorts of substances ? 

What was the difference between Plato and Speusippus on this 
point P 

How does Aristotle propose to treat the question P 

Four leading significations of the word ovaria. 

Could you state the order in which these are discussed P 

CHAPTERS IY.—VI. 

How does Aristotle come > o treat of the to rt ijv civat P 

Are the speculations in this Book strictly of a metaphysical 
tendency ? 
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What use, then, does the Stagyrite make of them ? 

Could you mention some of the questions broached in regard of 
definition ? 

CHAPTERS VII.—IX. 

Things generated from various causes. 

What object has Aristotle in bringing the subject of generation 
under consideration ? 

Is there a generation of the HSosP 

What is tiie proper term to employ when we speak of the genera¬ 
tion of a thing ? 

What is the precise nature of the fi8os of the Peripatetics P 

Why are some things, according to Aristotle, generated from art 
and chance, and others not so ? 

The nature of ova-ta proves the non-generation of form, according 
to Aristot le. 

CHAPTERS X.—XII. 

Tiie questions discussed in regard of definition depend upon whau 
leading distinction, according to Mr. Maurice ? 

Apply this distinction to a controversy about definition mentioned 
in Chapters X. and XI. 

In.wliat portion of Aristotle’s works is the subject of definition 
examined into P 

Why is not the unity of definition destroyed by the multitude of 
distinctive qualities of the thing defined ? 

CHAPTERS XIII.—XVII. 

Are universals to be regarded as substances P 

Forms are ingenerable. 

We cannot define singulars, according to Aristotle.—Why ? 

Who agrees with the Stagyrite in this ? 

Ideas are indefinable.—Why? 

Aristotle brings the discussions about the ei&or to bear on the 
Platonic theory about ideas—in what way ? 

How far may we regard the Ideal theory as true, and where does 
its falsehood commence ? 

Aristotle notices an error in regard of “capacity,” to which men 
are prone from imperfect observation. 

What tenet of the Pythagoreans is attacked iu Chapter XVIL P 
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BOOK YII. 

CHAPTERS I.—III. 

What connexion is there between Books VI. and YII.? 

There is a certain class of substances about winch there is no 
dispute. 

What is to form the subject of speculation in Book VII. ? 

Tlie rest of the questions in regard of substance are settled else- 
• where. 

What was the Democritic hypothesis as to phenomenal differences? 

Has Aristotle mentioned this hypothesis anywhere else ? 

Aristotle reprehends some notions of Antisthenes on the subject 
of definition. 

CHAPTERS IV.—VI. 

As regards material substance we must bear in mind one particular 
fact—wha t is it P 

What important difficulty, as regards matter, is mentioned in 
Chapter Y. P 

Mr. Maurice, in his Analysis, explains this difficulty most lucidly. 

There is in Chapter VI. a repetition of a subject already discussed. 

What is the great source for the solution ofihe difficulty as regards 
the unity of definition ? 


BOOK VlII. 

CHAPTERS I.—IV. 

How is the Science of Metaphysics conversant with Suva/us ? 

Leading division of the different sorts of capacitiesP 

Is the rd ev necessarily involved in the notion of capacity P 

Aristotle notices some false opinions of the Megaric School on 
the subject of capacity. 

They were akin to the erroneous dogma of Protagoras already 
refuted. 

Wh.it is the best way to dissipate this error ? 

Are we to regard capacity as a necessary condition to energy ? 

The word energy takes its origin from what source P 

What is the object of Aristotle, in the example by unmeaning 
symbols,' set down in Chapter IV. ? 

CHAPTERS V.—X. 

What modem Philosopher has well developed the principles 
broached in Chapter V. ? • 
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What advantage does Aristotle consider as attendant upon the 
consideration of the nature of energy P 

Is energy to be distinguished from motion P 

Is capacity to be regarded as prior to energy, or subsequent to it? 

_ An erroneous view of this question would lead to an erroneous 
view of the Divine nature. 

Is not the subject of symbolism mentioned here ? 

The superiority of energy over capacity m-y be shown from 
Mathematics. 

The decision of this question, as to energy, settles, according to 
Aristotle, an important characteristic of evil. 

What object lias Aristotle in bringing forward the illustration of 
Passo’s Hermes, in Chapter VIII. ? 

Could you explain what this Passo’s Hermes was P 

Is there any relation between truth and falsehood, and between 
energy and capacity ? 


BOOK IX. 

CHAPTERS I.-IV. 

What is the subjeet discussed in Book IX. ? 

How is it that Aristotle comes to treat of this subject ? 

What is the most generally received notion as regards the nature 
of the rd rv? 

Transferred meaning of the word Measure ” ? 

Was this made the foundation of any famous system of Philosophy P 

What school of Philosophers is stigmatized by Aristotle in 
Chapter II. P 

What does Aristotle regard as the concomitants of unity and 
plurality ? 

CHAPTERS V.—X. 

How does Aristotle define the greatest difference ? 

Is every privation equal to contrariety P 

What does Aristotle consider as the chief species of contrariety P 

What is strange in the speculations found in this portion of 
Book IX. P 

Mr. Maurice, therefore, is inclined to form a certain surmise as 
regards them. 

In describing plurality, in Chapter VI., Aristotle takes occasion to 
correct a false dogma of Anaxagoras. 
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BOOK X. 

CHAPTERS I.—III. 

Is there any repetition in the case of the subjects discussed in 
Book X. ? 

What two speculations, however, entered into in this Book, are to 
be found elsewhere f!i the Metaphysics ? 

Mathematical entities are not the subject-matter of Metaphysical 
Science. 

* Nor are objects that fall under the notice of our senses. 

Point out the absurdity—according to Aristotle—of denying the 
existence of something transcendental ? 

There is a point in reference to Metaphysical Science which Aris¬ 
totle has noticed more than once in the present Treatise. 

Where do the sciences of the Dialectician and the Ontologist 
agree, and where do they differ ? 

CHAPTERS IV.—VIII. 

What is Aristotle’s object in Chapter IV. ? 

A subject is treated of in Chapter V. that already has been under 
discussion. 

What tenet of Protagoras’ is brought under tiotice in Chapter VI.? 
Could you mention any fact connected with Christianity which shows 
the operation of this error even there ? 

Show the inconsistency of a follower of Heraclitus putting forward 
any system as true. 

One class of Sceptics, according to Aristotle, are more easily refuted 
than others. 

Aristotle here also furnishes us with a practical refutation of 
Scepticism. 

Point out the particular position assumed by the system of 
Heraclitus compared with that of Anaxagoras. 

In classing Theology as one of the speculative sciences, Aristotle 
has furnished his opponents with an argument in favour of his Atheism. 

How does Aristotle define chance ? 

The nature and cause of the Accident exclude the possibility of 
there being a science of it. 

CHAPTERS IX.—XII. 

What is the subject treated of in Chapter IX.? 

What is motion defined in this chapter in reference to ? 

What important term is examined into in Chapter X.? 

There are as many forms u.f entity as of motion. 

What modern Philosopher coincides pretty much with Aristotle in 
his view of the nature of the Infinite ? 
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Body cannot be infinite. Why ? 

How does Aristotle define the Infinite P 

This is a negative definition. Who agrees with Arietotle in adopt¬ 
ing this mode of definition in the case of the Infinite? 

In regard of which of the Categories is motion to be found existing? 
How does Aristotle define the woM aiei'vyros- in Chapter XII. ? 


BOOK XI. 

CHAPTERS I.—V. 

There are three sorts of substances, according to Aristotle. 

Three causes and first principles are enumerated in Chapter II. 

There is a subject, already treated of, examined into in Chapter IIL 

The point discussed in Chapter IV. is connected with the Aristo¬ 
telian demonstration of God’s existence. 

Practically speaking, universal causes have no existence. 

CHAPTERS VI.—VIII. 

What does Aristotle regard as the essential quality of the Divine 
nature P 

Why must the “Eirst Substance” be immaterial? 

This is acknowledged in the systems of Theologians and Natural 
Philosophers. 

How would you account for the Platonic dogma of the perpetuity 
of motion ? 

To what does Aristotle assimilate the mode of God’s operation ? 

God’s existence is a necessary existence. 

The doctrine of perpetual motion virtually acknowledges the 
existence of God. 

Give a succinct view of the attributes of God as laid down by 
Aristotle in Chapter VII. 

What analogy does Aristotle employ to establish the perfections of 
the Divine nature? 

In what way does Aristotle seek to settle the question of the unity 
of God ? 

Wbat may be regarded as Aristotle's a posteriori proof of God’s 
ex.stcnce ? 

He confirms the entire of his reasoning on this point from ancient 
tradition. 

CHAPTERS IX. AND X. 

How is it that Aristotle comes to mention questions relating to 
mind P 

Show the importance of correct views on the nature of mind ? 
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State the question as to the existence of good. 

Give Aristotle’s illustration on this point. 

Aristotle notices certain false theories as to the origin of good. 
Any system that ignores the existence of the ro ayadtiv must be 
false. 

What old Greek poet have we a quotation from in this chapter, 
and for what purpose ? 


BOOK XII. 

CHAPTERS I.—III. 

Aristotle, at the commencement of this Book, sets down various 
opinions respecting supra-sensual substance. 

What inquiry does Aristotle propose to pursue in regard of 
mathematical entities ? 

What other inquiries are found in this Book ? 

What practical argument does Aristotle give against the inherence 
of mathematical entities in sensibles ? 

CHAPTERS IV. AND Y. 

What important subject is treated of in these two chapters? 

Has Aristotle already examined into this subject P 

The Ideal theory Aristotle considers as a reaction against, the 
system of what famous Philosopher ? 

Aristotle denies that the Idealists are justified in claiming Socrates 
as a patron of their system. 

The arguments put forward by the Platonists are really destructive 
of their own hypothesis. 

What are the benefits conferred by Socrates on Philosophy P 

What is Aristotle’s general objection against the Ideal theory P 

CHAPTERS VI.—X. 

Aristotle, in Chapter VI., notices certain difficulties peculiar to 
the Pythagoric theory of numbers. 

How docs Aristotle account for the, failure on the part of the 
Pythagoreans to prove their hypothesis ? 

What presumptive proof have we of the fallacy of Pythagoras’ 
system of numbers? 

Could you mention any speculations broached in regu d of numbers 
by Aristotle ? 
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BOOK XIII. 

CHAPTERS I.-VI. 

What is the point under examination at the beginning of Chapter I.P 

Why is it contrary to the nature of an eternal ^substance to suppose 
it a composite one ? 

Why was it that the Pythagoreans were induced to adopt their 
hypothesis about numbers ? 

What view does Aristotle adopt in respect of the to ayadbv as a" 
first principle? 

Does he not rest this opinion of his on the authority of antiquityP 

Aristotle tests the Pythagoric system of numbers by instances. 

The to d'yadov must be a paramount principle in creation. 

Aristotle vindicates the value of metaphysical science, positively 
and negatively. 

His positive defence implied in his negative. 

Why might we expect to find an elaborate treatment of theological 
questions in Aristotle’s Metaphysics ? 

Aristotle would probably have said that Theology was out of place 
in an ethical treatise. 

Admitting the truth °f this, it only exposes him to the charge of 
grosser inconsistency. 

What cautious are to be observed in conducting a controversy 
respecting the atheism of any ancient Philosopher ? 

Apply this to the question of tAristotle’s atheism. 

What, probably, has added to the rancour of both parties on this 
question ? 

Could you state any reason to account for the coldness with which 
Aristotle mentions subjects involving a religious interest P 

What is the best proof you can offer of Logic and Metaphysioo 
being two distinct scieuces r 



